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When you buy loaded shotgun shells 
you buy by name. You ask for your 
favorite make and see to it that you 
get it. 


But if this is all you do you omit an 
important detail. You overlook the 
matter of powder. 


It is just as easy to obtain a powder 
with which you are familiar, a pow- 
derin which you have full confidence, 
as it is to obtain your favorite make 
of shell. You ask for the eee by 


name just as you ask for t 
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Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
ders, Infallible and *‘E.C.’’, may be 
obtained in the standard makes of 
shells given at the left. The shell you 
shoot is among them. You can ob- 
tain a Hercules powder in that shell 
by asking for it when you buy. 


On the top wad of every shell, and 
on the side of the box in which the 
shells are sold, is printed the name of 
the powder with which the shell is 
loaded. Look for the name when 
“buying. See that it is either Infal- 
‘lible or ‘E.C.”’ 

These powders are es high quality and uni- 
form quality. They give light recoil, even 
patterns, and high velocity. Write fora free 
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booklet which describes them fully. 
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1078 Market Street 
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Sportsmen call the Winchester Model 94 
“the gun for deer.’”’ This world-famous lever 
action repeating rifle shoots absolutely true 
to sight and with high killing power. 

“The gun for deer” appeals to the eye and 
understanding of the expert rifleman. But it is 
so light and simple that it has, also, the’strong- 
est appeal to the novice. 


Suits every hunter 


' The Model 94 is popular with sportsmen be- 
cause it shoots the famous .30 Winchester high- 
power smokeless cartridge, light in weight, but 
with high stopping power—and easily obtained. 
It is also made to’handle the .25-35, .32-40, .32 
Winchester special and .38-55—all popular car- 
tridges for deer hunting. 

In the extra light weight (weight about 7% 
Ibs.) the Model 94is a great favorite because of 
its lightness and very slight recoil. 

In the popular .30 Winchester caliber the 
Mode! 94 has more friends among deer hunters 
than any other rifle on the market. 


The barrel is the gun 


Men who know guns realize that the accu- 
racy and durability of a rifle lie in the barrel. 
On the quality of the barrel depends the quality of 
the gun. There is absolutely no difference in the 
standard of quality for the barrels on the high- 
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World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


frat bot, mag 95- laser Action & repeating rifle, 


est and lowest priced Winchester guns. With 
Winchester the barrel js the gun, and the single 
standard of quality has been attained only by 
the most unremitting attention to the boring, 
finishing and testing of the barrel. The same 
high quality of Winchester barrel is found on 
every gun made by Winchester. The great 
volume of guns so!d makes this policy possible. 


The Winchester barrel 


The barrel of every Winchester is bored to 
micrometer measurements for the cartridge it 
is meant to shoot. In rifling the barrel the exact 
twist that is necessary to produce the best re- 
sults with a given cartridge has been mathemat- 
ically calculated and is verified by exhaustive 
practical tests before leaving the factory. 

A bullet fired from a Winchester barrel spins 
point on with unerring accuracy to the limit of 
its range. The nickel steel construction pre- 
sérves its original accuracy forever. 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a 
distinctive blue finish that, with proper care, 
will last a lifetime. 


What means 


This mark on the barrel means Viewed and 
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Winchester Model 94 


“The gun for deer” 


Proved Winchester. This stamp stands fer 
Winchester’s guarantee of quality, with 50 years 
of the best gun-making reputation behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name’ Winchester” 
and that is marked with the Winchester Viewed 
and Proved stamp has been fired many times 
for smooth action and accuracy, and is fired 
with excess loads for strength. At every stage 
of Winchester manufacture machine production 
is supplemented by human craftsmanship. It is 
a test and adjustment process. 


It is this thoughtful care in manufacturing 
that has produced in the Mode! 94a rifle of unsur- 
passed game-getting qualities and that has made 
it the favorite of deer hunters the world over. 


Write for details of Winchester rifles, 
shotguns and ammunition 


The Winchester catalog is an encyclopedia 
on rifles, shotguns and ammunition. Every hun- 
ter should have one. It gives detailed specifica- 
tions of the Model 94and describes atlength the 
principles on which every one of the world- 
famous Winchester rifies and shotguns is 
built. Write today. We will mail you a copy 
free, postpaid. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 138 New Haven, Conn. 
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Charles Larson, 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, 





Grand American Handicap 


won with 


:; BLACK SHELLS 


Smokeless and Black Powders 


Two Years Out of Three 


Shooting The Black Shells, Charles Larson of 
Waupaca, Wisconsin won the 1917 Grand 
American Handicap. His score was 98. 


The winner of the 1915 Grand American 
Handicap also used The Black Shells. 
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Thru the Heart of the Bitter Roots 


When God created the earth He first 
made the light and then the darkness. 

He then made the firmament and 
called it Heaven; and divided the wa- 
ters which were under the firmament 
from the waters which were above the 
firmament. And then the waters under 
the Heaven were gathered together un- 
to one place, and the dry land was 
made to appear, and this dry land was 
called the Earth. 

And the earth brought forth grasses 
and fruit and the flowers were made to 
bloom, The waters then were com- 
manded to bring forth abundantly of 
fishes, the air was filled with fowl, and 
the earth was covered with creeping 
things, with cattle, and with beasts. 

And on the sixth day man was cre- 
ated and given dominion over the fishes 
of the sea, the fowls of the air, and 
over the creeping things and over the 
wild beasts. Under the divine plan, the 
green herbs were to be meat for the 
beasts, the fowl and the creeping 
things, while the fish, the fowl and all 
of the other living things that move 
upon the earth were to be meat for man. 

Into our charge and keeping God 
placed the limitless wealth of the 
earth’s wild life, but no trust was ever 
more shamefully abused. Man has dis- 
sipated this vast heritage and today we 
stand as the Prodigal before the bar of 
God’s judgment. 

That we have the divine right to kill 
the wild things cannot be questioned, 
but it has been the abuse, not the use, 
of this privilege that has depleted the 
myriads of wild things that were placed 
upon the earth, until but a meager 
handful now remains. 

With the exception of Africa, no con- 
tinent was so blessed with wild life as 
was North America at the time of its 
discovery. Its forests and plains, and 
the waters adjacent to its coast lines, 
were filled with an amazing abundance 
of large mammalian life. 

Over the vast plains of our Middle 
West countless millions of buffalo 
surged like the restless billows of the 
sea. The toll taken from their num- 
bers by the red man was made up by 
the natural increase of the herds, It 
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has been estimated that there were 
between 30,000,000 and 75,000,000 of 
these superb animals on this continent. 

Farther west on the high, grassy 
mesas of the Rocky Mountain slopes 
still greater numbers of antelopes were 
to be found. Perhaps 100,000,000 of 
these timid, graceful animals thrived 
there, practically undisturbed, thru the 
ages. I remember when I crossed the 
plains with my parents, in 1882, that I 
saw thousands of antelopes from the 
window of the slow-moving immigrant 

















VIEWS LIKE THIS GREET YOU AT EVERY 
TURN OF THE WINDING RIVER. 


train on which we traveled. I further 
recall that they were so unafraid that 
a gentleman on the train who wore a 
long black mustache and carried a big 
revolver repeatedly shot at them, and, 
according to this faint recollection of 
my childhood, he killed one and hit sev- 
eral others. 

Members of the deer family were 
found in every state. Thousands of 


magnificently antlered elk roamed the 





western mountains, while hidden away 
in the rough, rugged cliffs, vast num- 
bers of beautiful, wild white goats and 
noble wild sheep found the quiet and 
the solitude that they loved. 

In the far-away Northland, where the 
bleak, cutting winds moan across the 
limitless barrens, and where the long 
Arctic night covers the earth like a 
shroud, millions and millions of caribou 
held their own against the ravages of 
the savage packs of white wolves. In 
spite of the wicked winter storms, the 
miles and miles of ice, and the scanty 
vegetation, their numbers were not re- 
duced until the white man came with 
his superior genius and the rifle. 

Wolves and bears were so numerous 
that, in many localities, they were a se- 
rious menace. Our land and our seas 
swarmed with seemingly unlimited num- 
bers of fur-bearing animals, and a large 
part of the world’s supply of furs was 
taken on this continent. Several of the 
world’s great fortunes were built up by 
the traffic in furs. 

Men, now living, tell us of the flights 
of pigeons that darkened the sun for 
days; and, as a matter of fact, these 
same men tell us of seeing most of the 
wild life that I have enumerated in 
numbers that are almost unbelievable to 
us of a later generation. 

To this fair land, with its countless 
millions of fish, fowl and wild animals, 
civilization came and.took its inevitable 
toll. Before the steady advance ofthe 
white man the wild life retreated or fell 
from the withering fire of the rifle. 
Much of the game was driven to ranges 
not suited to their needs ande millions 
of their numbers perished of starvation 
during the long, cold winters. As the 
game became wilder, the velocity of the 
rifle was increased until today the best 
rifles will kill farther than the eye can 
see, The destruction of the buffalo was 
a necessity, for otherwise the intensive 
cultivation of the Great Plains would 
have been impossible. Likewise the an- 
telope and the elk gave way to the 
progress of immigration until but a 
meager few of their once vast numbers 
remain, A few small bands of antelope 
in the Rocky Mountain states are left 
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THE BOAT SHOT BETWEEN THE BIG 
as a memory of the myriads of those 
animals that once swarmed over our 
western plains; and the few elk that re- 
main are huddled within the narrow 
confines of the Yellowstone National 
Park and the adjacent mountains, 
where they starve by thousands when 
the hard winters come, 

The fur-bearers are almost extinct, 
the pigeons and other birds are sadly 
reduced in numbers; the bears and 
wolves are only found in the wildest 
mountain fastnesses; the deer are only 
to be seen in a few favored spots, and 
but few Americans living today have 
had the privilege of seeing a mountain 
sheep or mountain goat. 


ROCKS IN 


THE CENTER AND THEN PLUNGED 
WITH WATER. 

Wherever the white man has gone in 
any numbers the caribou and moose 
have not been able to hold their own 
against the terrific destruction of the 
modern rifle. There are localities in 
Alaska where caribou and moose were 
to be found by thousands twenty-five 
years ago, where these animals are 
practically extinct today. 

In the great scheme of creation we 
were given the wide plains, the level 
valleys, the rolling hills, and the pre- 
cipitous mountains; the murmuring 
brooks, the swift-flowing rivers, the 
roaring rapids and the peaceful lakes. 
On the plains and in the valleys are the 
farms and cities which have made our 

















ON THESE PEACEFUL HILLSIDES VAST 


NUMBERS OF THE VARIOUS SPECIES OF 


BIG GAME FIND THE SILENCE AND THE SOLITUDE THAT THEY LOVE. 





THRU THIS BOILING MASS, COVERING US 


country great. Thru this great national 
garden run railroads, telephone and 
telegraph lines, automobile roads and 
all the other modern improvements that 
are intended to make for comfort and 
a proper enjoyment of life. 

But there is a large element in our 
population which craves the wild places 
where the-hand of civilization has not 
marred the work of the master-sculptor 
—Nature. These restless souls tire of 
the din of the city. Motoring over con- 
crete roads does not satisfy. They yearn 
for the quiet places where they can 
hear no sound save the waterfalls, the 
wind moaning thru the tree tops, and 
the singing. of the birds; where they 
can see only the waving trees, the ma- 
jestic mountains and the blooming flow- 
ers; where they can lie down at night 
under the sheltering stars and let the 
call of the night birds hush them to 
sleep. 

For such people God made the hills, 
the mountains, the cafions, the preci- 
pices, the pinnacles, the cliffs, the 
peaks, the springs, the brooks, the riv- 
ers, the rapids, the lakes, the glaciers, 
and the waterfalls. He made these 
places so rough that cities and farms 
cannot be built upon them, Industry 
cannot thrive in these rough places, for 
there is nothing there for industry to 
live upon; nothing but the rocks and 
such things, the wild animals, the 
birds, and theflowers. There the rail- 
roads, the telephone, the telegraph, 
and the other noisy things will never 
eome. The Creator left these rough 
Places as a playground for us restless 
spirits and as a last refuge for the 
remnants of the wild life that has sur- 
vived the ravages of our civilization. 

Born with a passionate love for the 
beauties of nature, I have spent a large 
share of my life in the open. Deep down 
in my soul there is a craving for the 
























primitive life of my forefathers. When 
the warm days come in tle springtime 
I long for the shaded pools where the 
trout lie hidden. In the heat of summer 
the cool, crisp air of the mountain fast- 
nesses beckons me. When the autumn 
comes, I can hear the golden leaves 
flutter in the wind; I see the horned 
and antlered animals in their majesty; 
and I hear the whir of wings as a start- 
tled grouse rises at my feet. And that 
is why I take my rod or gun and go 
away to the mountains and that is why 
Iam a hunter, and that is why I am 
writing this story, for that restless 
craving in my soul is what prompted 
me to take a wild boat ride down a rac- 
ing river—about which trip I am to tell 
you later on, 

Some years ago I decided to begin 
making a collection of the big game ani- 
mals of this continent. My plan was to 
have the specimens properly mounted 
by the best taxidermist that I could 
find and thus preserve for future gen- 
erations the heads of our fast-vanishing 
wild life. By years of patient work and 
the expenditure of thousands of dollars, 
I have now in my collection in my home 
town of Idaho Falls, specimens of all 
of the North American horned and ant- 
lered wild animals with the single ex- 
ception of the musk-ox. To procure 
this collection I have hunted from the 
barren, lifeless deserts of Old Mexico to 
the grassy, sunlit hills of the Cassiar. 
People who could never have had the 
privilege of visiting a museum have en- 
joyed viewing this collection and yet I 
have been severly criticized for hunt- 
ing game animals simply for their 
heads, These critics claim that it is 
cruelty for me to shoot down these fine 
animals simply to obtain the horns and 
scalps, and that if I were tender-heart- 
ed that I would not do so. My opinion 
of these critics is that they are not 
soft-hearted but soft-headed instead. 

In this narrative I am to tell you of 
a wild, rugged gorge 300 miles in 


length and of an ‘average depth of 5,000 


is 
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THERE ARE MILES AND MILES OF 
feet. It is the longest cafion in the 
United States and the scenery in this 
gorge is the grandest on the continent, 
if not in the world. Thru this gorge 
flows the swiftest river on the conti- 
nent. This river is a succession of 
whirlpools and rapids and the stream is 
not considered to be navigable. Before 
I started I was told that death lurked 
in every foot of those mad waters; that 
over a hundred men had paid with their 
lives for their folly in trying to run this 
300 miles of white water. But I dared 
to go and I found it the grandest trip 
on the continent and I know that I shall 
exhaust my vocabulary before my story 
is ended for words cannot convey the 
natural wonders that I saw. 

I further found that gorge to be the 
last refuge of our wild game. There it 
has made its last stand. When that 
stronghold is wrested from them they 
will have lost their last and only safe 
retreat. Then the curtain will fall upon 
some of our noblest animals. This 
game has «ever been hunted and is 


THIS KIND OF WATER IN 


THE GORGE 
primitively tame, I will detail to vou 
seeing six kinds of big game in one day 
and most of the animals were unafraid 
and stood in wide-eyed wonder as our 
boat flashed by. 

You may think that I am to tell you 
of a country far away, for distance al- 
ways lends enchantment, you know. 
You, no doubt, imagine that this gorge 
is in faraway Alaska or in the ice- 
locked regions of the Mackenzie River. 
But such is not the case. This unusual 
bit of water is not only in the United 
States but it is in my own state of 
Idaho and it is within 200 miles of 
where I sit as I write these lines. 

In the next instalment of this story 
I shall attempt to describe to you a wild 
boat trip that I made on the breast of 
a raging river that races between walls 
of solid granite. I shall tell you of how 
my boat plunged thru the angry waters 
and how I shot the thundering rapids 
that roared like the booming of a thous- 
and muffled guns. 

(To be continued.) 
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BIT OF PEACEFUL WATER AND THEN THE PLUNGING RAPIDS JUST BELOW 











After Oregon Blacktail Bucks 
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ready for an early start 
the next day. We were 
all up bright and early 
the next morning, put- 
ting away a good feed. 
Dolph went after the 
(bear?) meat—Gee! it’s 
a shame to tell you this, 
for he will see this story 
and find out that the 
meat that he thought 
was such fine bear meat 
was only common pork. 
After breakfast we 
packed Henry up in 
great shape and hit the 
road. At Scottsburg we 
dropped anchor and took 
on the rest of our sup- 
ply of provisions, mak- 
ing a nice bunch of eats. 
I always want to have 
plenty to eat in the 
mountains for it tastes 
better there than any- 
where else. After leav- 
ing Scottsburg about 
three miles, we hit a hill 
that was straight up and 








GUS PERET—WITHIN THE LAW. 


August is vacation time, so my wife 
and I left Spokane in the “Blue Goose,” 
our Chandler chummy roadster, making 
the trip to our home at Yoncalla, Ore., 
thru eastern Oregon by automobile. We 
had a great trip, camping where night 
overtook us, with plenty of sage hens 
for meat. Early one morning a couple 
of coyotes crossed the road and one of 
them remained behind when a .30-30 
which I was carrying for.this. very pur- 
pose, cracked. The other one seemed 
to fade away, for we never saw him 
again after shooting his mate, 

Arriving at home, we began getting 
things in shape for our annual deer 
hunt. We had decided to go with my 
friend, Gard Sawyers, on a trip to the 
country near Loon Lake, Ore. Mr. 
Sawyers hunts most of thé time, having 
killed almost 200 bears, nearly as many 
cougars and over 500 wildcats. He al- 
ways has a fins pack of varmint dogs, 
but we did not intend to try for bears 
at this time of the year, on account of 
the fur not being good. 

On the 12th of August we left home 
in a “Henry” (Ford) with Dolph Sam- 
ler, my wife’s brother, at the wheel. 
Dolph is 15, but from his size you 
would guess about five more. Arriving at 
Gard’s ranch for the first night’s stay, 
we put in the rest of the day having a 
shooting match, dragging an old bear 
hide for the dogs to run, and getting 





Henry tried hard to 

make it, panting and 
puffing all the time, but we soon saw 
that the Peacemaker would never make 
it unless all hands got out and walked 
—also pushed, Well, we pushed, and 
pushed some more, and 


the other.’ Dolph and Gard returned 
with one of the boats while Mrs. Peret 
and I[ started supper and began shaping 
a camp for the night. 

Early next morning at the peep of 
day, camp was astir; and after a good 
breakfast everyone shouldered a pack 
and we were off. Gard said our camp 
was a mile and a half with a slight 
gradual climb. Now right here let me 
whisper ‘to you, but don’t repeat it— 
Gard is truthful, but darned if I be- 
lieve he counts his miles right. At last, 
however, we reached camp, which sure 
was an ideal place to camp, with 
plenty of wood and cold water handy. 
In the afternoon Gard, Dolph and I 
made another trip to our camp on the 
lake to get the rest of our outfit. On 
the way back late that evening “Ba- 
zoo,” Gard’s old start dog, jumped a 
bear, and we could hear the chase up 
the other side of the mountain. She 
did not stay long, as Gard always whips 
her for running bears in the summer 
when the fur is not good. The next 
day was spent in getting our main 
camp in shape for our stay and we were 
busy putting up tents, getting the dry- 
ing rack ready and doing numerous 
things. 

The morning of the opening of the ~ 
season we were away from camp be- 
fore daylight, my wife and I going one 
way while Dolph and Gard went an- 





finally reached the top. 
Then everything was 
lovely and away we went 
until we came to a 
cheese factory. You 
know I never could pass 
a cheese factory, so we 
stopped long enough to 
give the Ford a drink 


and buy a nice, fat 
cheese. Arriving at 
Loon Lake, we found 


some surveyors camped, 
one of whom I happened 
to know. They were 
kind enough to let us 
have their two boats to 
take our outfit a mile 
and a half up the lake 
where we were to take 
the trail to our perma- 
nent camp. This was as 
far as we could go with 
our faithful friend 
Henry, so we covered 
Fordie and were on our 
way. We piled the two 
boats full and Gard 
took the oars of one, 
while I pulled the pair of 














HER FIRST TWO DEER. 












































other—all of us’ to meet at a certain 
ridge. My wife and I hunted until 
about 10 a, m. without seeing any 
game, when, on coming to a big open 
cafion, I told her we might as well sit 
down and watch for a while. She went 
down the hill just below me and I must 
have gone to sleep in the hot sun, for 
the ants woke me up crawling over my 
face. I called for her to come on, that 
we might as well go to camp. She came 
up to me and we were talking for a 
minute, when I happened to look over 
on the other ridge and sawa big buck 
coming over the hill. I told her to look 
and she became excited right away. 
About this time another buck came 
over the hill a short distance behind 
the first one. The last one was larger 
than the first we had seen, and 
my wife wanted to shoot him at once. 
I told her to keep cool, as they were 
feeding down into the cafion and were 
coming towards us. Finally they act- 
ed like they were going to lie down, 
so I told her to take her time and be 
sure and get the gold bead on the big- 
ger one. They were at least 175 yards 
from us and at the crack of the gun 
the big buck jumped into the air, 
turned around and stood still. About 
the time he lit from this hula-hula 
dance, the Savage barked again and he 
went down for keeps. Then I told her 
to get good aim on the other one, who 
stood bewildered, not knowing where 
the shots had come from. At the shot 
he jumped and was off down the cafion, 
Mrs. Peret firing another shot at him 
on the run and was about to shoot 
again when I stopped her. I had seen 


“OLD CROP EAR,” MRS. 


excitement in 





a big bloody patch on his side and I 
thought by the way he acted that he 
could not go far and was probably shot 
thru the heart. This proved to be true 
when we dressed him, for he did not 
run over seventy-five yards when down 
he went with both feet in theair. I left 
her and went over for Gard and Dolph, 
and we dressed the deer and took her 
picture. You can see she was pleased by 
the smile in the picture. That smile is 
real, one of those kind that won’t come 
off, for these were her first two deer. 
The first shot had hit the big deer, a 
three-pointer, low in the ham, break- 
ing the leg, while the second shot had 
gone thru back of the shoulders, just 
missing the heart. The other buck, a 
forked horn, had been hit back of the 
shoulder, the bullet passing thru the 
heart and out the opposite shoulder. 
Both deer were torn up badly. After 
taking the pictures we packed the deer 
into camp and that night we had good 
old deer liver and onions. 

It might be well to tell you the dif- 
ferent guns that we had with us. Mrs. 
Peret had with her on this trip a .250 
Savage rifle, Dolph a _  .32-20 Marlin, 
Gard his old reliable .30-40, while I used 
my sporting Springfield. For a little 
camp and friendly 
matches, we had a .22 S. & W. re 
volver, and I had my .38-40 Colt S.A: 
Army for trips when I did not care to 
carry my rifle. All of our guns were 
equipped with Stewart gold bead sights 
which are ideal for -hunting. 

Wednesday morning when the little 
alarm clock began to. buzz we awoke 
to find it raining, so my wife stayed 


PERET’S THIRD BUCK. 





in camp, rather peeved, but the rest of 


us went ahead. We hunted in a hard 
rain, and for a while it looked like we 
were out of luck, when I saw a spike 
buck and put him to sleep very eas- 
ily. On getting into camp milady gave 
me the laugh, on seeing my spike, but 
I told her that anyone could hit the 
big bucks but it took a good shot to 
drop the*little ones. We now had three 
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nice deer hanging up and began the 
skinning act, getting them ready for 
the drying. All the next day was put 
in stringing meat, shooting at a target 
with the .22 and cooking special fancy 
dishes. 

Friday, the 18th, we were on our 
way to a big open flat about a mile and 
a half from camp. Dolph was stationed 
at a point near the end of the flat, Mrs. 
Peret on a big rock lower down, while 
Gard and I left to still hunt and work 
towards them. We had pussy-footed it 
around for some little time without 
jumping anything, when on crossing 
a brushy cafion we heard a deer jump 
and make away. We tried our best 
to get out of the brush so we could see 
but were having a hard time of it. 
After what seemed an age we got out 
into the opening, and Gard spied a big 
buck making towards my wife’s stand. 
He asked me if I was going to shoot 
at him and I replied that I certainly 
was, and began to cut loose with the 
Springfield. The deer. by this time was 
400 or 500 yards away and going 
straight away from me, The Mrs. and 
I were both shooting at him,as he was 
running broadside by her at about 150 
yards. Gard started on the run across 
the big flat and presently I heard him 
ask where the deer was, and I knew 
that someone must have killed him. 
On getting over there I found a three 
pointer, and a dandy, too, with two 
holes through him in the paunch, and 
his hind leg broken. I wanted to hit 
him, for at the distance I was shooting 
he was a hard mark, but I knew well 
that the two bullets in his paunch were 
not mine, Mrs. Peret said that I must 
have hit him in the hind leg and I 
thought maybe I did and began to look, 
when darned if I didn’t find a little .250 
jacket, which ended my claim of hit- 
ting him. This buck had a crop ear, 
where someone had caught and marked 
him when he was a fawn. This deer 
was killed about 7:30 a, m., and after 
taking some pictures we toted him to 
camp and took things easy the rest of 
the day. 

Saturday we slept rather late, as it 
Was damp out, but after getting up we 
decided to take a short trip. We went 
into a cafion near camp and it wasn’t 
long until I heard two shots and on 
getting to the happy person found a 
three-point with his back broken. All 
of us were cold and wet, so we made 
straight for camp. Sunday we went 


’ hunting for a short time in the morn- 


ing but were unable to see anything, 
and returned to camp to shave and 
have a holiday. This day we had a big 
spread. I'll have to tell you about it. 
I took seven joints of “Old Crop Ear’s” 
backbone, with the tenderloin left on, 
and roasted it in the reflector with po- 
tatoes. I have eaten lots of venison, 
but we all decided that this old fat 
buck cooked this way was the best 




















ever. Mrs. Peret had spent part of her 
time down by the spring gathering red 
huckleberries, and a pie made out of 
them wasn’t bad, either. While I am 
writing this I cannot help but think 
how I would like to be at that old 
camp again, It’s the real life. 

It was almost time to leave, so Mon: 
day morning we left camp with the in 
tention of getting some fresh meat to 
take home with us. Our hunting grounds 
were over near the big flat, and on the 
way over I saw a deer standing feed- 
ing about 200 yards away. The first 
shot from the Springfield made the 
deer jump and run. I knew that I had 
hit, but hurried down into the cafion 
where I saw a deer standing switching 
its tail nervously. I fired and down 
it went, lodging against a tree. 

I thought this probably was the 
same deer that I had shot from the 
trail above, which was right. The first 
shot had torn the hind leg above the 
joint, almost off, while the second shot 
behind the left shoulder had made an 
awful mess. The Peters 150-grain 
sharp soft-point in the Springfield is 
certainly a killer. This deer was a 
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forked horn and while I was dressing 
him Gard called to me that he would 
go on over and take a look on the flat. 
I packed my deer up to the trail and 
waited for him. When he did not come 
I walked over that way. At the top of 
the ridge above the big flat I sat down 
and after quite a while I saw him 
coming. I hurried down and found him 
with a pack sack full of meat, and the 
biggest pair of five-point horns. This 
deer was certainly a “moose” and was 
by far the biggest deer killed on the trip. 
I am sorry that we did not get a pic- 
ture of him. After Gard left me he 
killed the deer far down on the flat 
and waited for me to come on, while 
all this time I was waiting for him. 
After calling for me for some time he 
cut the old buck up, putting him in his 
pack sack, and started for camp. With 
these two bucks we had plenty of fresh 
meat to take with us and began get- 
ting things ready to leave. 

Tuesday we hastened to get break- 
fast over and things packed out before 
it got warm. We had to make two 
trips to the lake so my wife stayed in 


camp while we made the first trip. 
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on the way down Bazoo struck a track 
and we did not hear any more from 
her until on our way back to camp, 
when we could hear her barking treed 
over on the other mountain. We hur- 
ried to camp and Gard and Mrs. Peret 
left to bag the game. After a long 


time, they returned with a_ wildcat, 
which Mrs. Peret had shot with my 
Springfield. Bazoo had it treed about 


three hours, and on account of our 
leaving camp, she thought we would 
not come to her and had quit the tree, 
meeting them coming to her. She 
seemed pleased to see them and when 
Gard told her to go back to the tree 
she was off,and had the cat still there. 
when they arrived. After the wildcat 
chase we finished carrying the rest of 
our junk to the lake and that night had 
supper where we left the automobile. 
The next morning we left before the 
sun was up and were home by noon with 
plenty of venison for our friends. We 
thought we had hadasuccessful hunt. 
On the trip we had seen seven deer, all 
were bucks, and had killed every one. 
You have the story—we have the dried 
venison. 

















THE WONDERFUL “URSUS GYAS” OF THE ALASKA PENINSULA. 


Few men realize what wondrously large animals the giant brown 
graphs of them or else see the animals in life. 
tip of nose, and which Will measure from tip of front claw to tip of front claw across 
and whose carcass will weigh (if blood is 
a tremendous size the largest of these plantigrades grow to. 


included) 


three-fourths of a ton, and you have a 
They have justly been 


bears of Alaska are until they either see photo- 
Imagine a bear whose skin will stretch to thirteen feet from tail to 
the shoulders, twelve feet, 


mental 
the 


picture of what 


called largest carnivorous 


animals on earth, and when we contemplate the awful fuss a four hundred or a five hundred pound Rocky Mountain 


grizzly will stir up when hit with a high-power bullet, we can imagine the terrific 
big brown bears would’ unloose when brought down. 


Sometimes, of course, 


they are 


confusion one of the 
low with little dem- 


noise and 
brought 


onstration, but, like the grizzly, they will “bawl” if there is a “bawl” in them, and when such is the case we can imag- 
ine it would be much like a mixture of thunder, lightning, cyclone, hurricane and war all in one. 

The accompanying photograph was sent us by one of Alaska’s thorobred sportsmen, F. C. Driffield, and shows the well- 
known Alaska Peninsula guide, Peter Larson, astride of a large Alaskan brown bear that was killed by him. 











Bears and Their Habits 


A. C. Rowell 


PART III.—Conclusion. 


Grizzlies vary in color from almost 
black to almost white, and some of 
them, which I believe are mixed with 
brown bear, area dirty red except for 
the straw-colored grizzly tip to the 
hair—in every case the long, vari-col- 
ored claws identify the grizzly. 

I killed a silver tip, female grizzly, 
in October, that had a female cub that 
was almost white except for the black 
legs, and a male cub that was black 
except for the slight frost of white on 
the neck and back. The three ordinary 
grizzly colors were represented in this 
one family so well that a taxidermist 
gave me $80 for the three skins. 

Some very dark grizzlies are mis- 
taken for black bears by men that kill 
them, and the red-colored grizzlies are 
sometimes mistaken for “cinnamon,” 
and from this it is evident that a 
charging black or brown bear, in some 
sections, might turn out to be a grizzly 
if investigated. 

The size of bears, and their weight, 
have been so generally misjudged and 
misrepresented that I must touch this 
subject. The greatest misrepresenta- 
tion is in measuring the length of the 
skin and giving this length as that of 
the bear. I have measured very few 
bears, and weighed fewer than I have 
measured, but one or two examples will 
be enough to prove the matter. 

One large male black bear, estimated 
weight about 300 pounds; Killed June 
3, 1911; fat enough to yield 25 pounds 
of rendered oil, and very old. Length, 
after skinning, 5 feet 3 inches, from 
end of nose to root of tail. Length of 
skin from tip to tip, properly stretched 
for drying, 7 feet; width, from point 
of claw on one front foot across to 
point of claw on other front foot, 7 
feet 2 inches; width across narrowest 
part of skin, 4 feet 2 inches. 

One extra large brown bear, fairly 
fat, weighed, without the blood, 371 
pounds. Length, after skinning, 6 feet. 
Skin stretched square for drying meas- 
ured 7 feet 5 inches each way. 

Now, it must be understood that 
either one of these bear skins could 
have been stretched considerably 
longer by making them narrower and 
out of proportion, and that had the hind 
legs been counted in the length of the 
bear, this measurement would have 
compared with some that we hear 
about. : 

A properly stretched grizzly skin that 
measures 8 feet is a good one, above 
the average; one that measures 9 feet 
is a big one; one that measures 10 or 


more is so rare that I have not seen 
such a skin in more than 20 years, and 
never but a few of them. 

In eleven years that I spent trapping 
in Wyoming, the largest grizzly track 
that I saw measured, in moist earth, 
length, 12 inches; width, in widest 
place, 7 inches These measurements 
were of the hind foot, no claw marks. 

We read about 18 and 20-inch bear 
tracks—and we can see them, too, by 
finding where a big bear has slipped 
on a hill side. Understand that I am 
dealing with bears in the United 
States and claim no knowledge of those 
found in Alaska and the Arctic regions. 

While on the subject of tracks, I 
must mention that the large kind of 
brown bears that I have referred to in 
these pages have larger feet in propor- 
tion to their size than does the grizzly. 
One of these, that would weigh prob- 
ably 350 pounds, had such enormous 
feet that he several times sprung a No. 
5 trap (common size bear trap, 11-inch 
spread) without getting caught. I final- 
ly caught him by fixing the trap so that 
he had to step squarely into it, and his 
great square front foot almost filled 
the trap. His feet were so much out 
of proportion to his size that I had 
expected a record bear, and was dis- 
gusted when I sized him up for what 
he was worth. These brown bears, like 
most of our Rocky Mountain animals, 
vary in shade of color from light to 
dark, and for the benefit of those in- 
terested in the matter I will describe 
this one: Claws light brown in color 
and of the black bear shape; mane 
long and each hair in it marked with 
alternate sections of yellow, white and 


rusty black, giving a dark hue. Gen- 
eral color, dirty yellow, with reddish 
tinge on sides and red brown on legs. 
Face shading from brown at top of 
head to nearly white at muzzle. This, 
of course, was an extra light color for 
this kind of a bear, but I remember 
that a man hunting with me several 
years later shot a lighter colored one 
—wounded it badly, but, bluffed out at 
the size of the tracks, returned to camp 
after following it some distance. The 
bear would weigh less than 300 pounds, 
and when we killed it next day the 
man could hardly believe that it was 
the “monster” he wounded the day be- 
fore. This man was experienced with 
northern grizzlies and feared them on 
account of having seen several men 
that were crippled by them, and having 
seen where a grizzly lay in ambush 
and killed one man and mauled anoth- 
er that was simply following a game 
trail and not hunting at all. Under- 
stand that his experience was in the 
’0s, when bears were to be met on 
every trail. in remote sections of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

While I think of it, just a word in 
regard to the range of grizzlies: Inti- 
mate acquaintance with many old trap- 
pers has given me a pretty good idea 
of where grizzlies are to be found, and 
their range undoubtedly extends from 
the far north thru the United States, 
and well into if not thru Old Mexico. 
Probably the best grizzly hunting in 
the world today is in portions of Old 
Mexico, and there are no finer silver- 
tip skins in existence than some that 
come from there, 

In the following pages I will briefly 

















A 6-FT, BEAR THAT WEIGHED ABOUT 400 LBS. 


HIS SKIN MEASURED 7 FT. 


6 IN. EACH WAY. 












































THIS PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THAT 


mention a few of the peculiarities of 
bears. Bears readily eat the flesh of 
their own kind, and sometimes a large 
bear will kill and eat a smaller bear 
that is caught in a trap. Old males will 
sometimes kill and eat young cubs, and 
when the mother is killed and the cubs 
escape they will sometimes return and 
eat her carcass. 

Twice, large bears, supposed to be 
males, have killed and buried female 
black bears caught in my traps, but in 
neither case did they eat any of the 
flesh of the bear killed. 

I am positive that a bear will not eat 
the carcass of a man, because I have 
known of two cases where men, lost 
and frozen to death in the fall, lay un- 
disturbed till long after bears were 
feeding the next spring, and in both of 
these cases the man lay where a bear 
trap properly set would certainly have 
taken bears. 

In one of the cases, while searching 
for the body of the man during May 
and June I saw bear tracks on all sides 
of where the body lay, and there is no 
possible doubt but that the bears 
found the body. 

In one case where a grizzly lay in am- 
bush and killed a man without himself 
getting hurt, he raked leaves over the 
body, but ate none of it and did not 
return the following night, as he would 
have done had he intended to eat the 
man, I was not a witness to any part 
of this but worked with men that were. 
I do not remember exactly where it 
happened, nor when, but it was about 
the time of the Creede boom—when the 
mines were discovered at Creede, Colo- 
rado—and happened somewhere in the 
Rio Grande country and, I think, not 
far from Creede. 

A bear that discovers he is being fol- 


THE SKIN OF A BEAR IS 


lowed will often circle and strike his 
track behind the man that is following 
him and then, after following the track 
a distance behind the man, leave the 
track at a place where he can walk a 
log or climb a leaning tree and come 
down away from the track. Then for 
miles he will work all manner of tricks 
to throw his pursuer off the track. He 
will walk thru a windfall and spot a 
good place to get leaning and down 
trees to walk on, and continue on till 
he strikes bare ground or a dense 
thicket, and using this to conceal his 
turning point, turn about and step ex- 
actly in his back tracks until he gets 
to the chosen place to leave the track. 
Here he will take to the trees and logs 
and follow them as far as he can, and 
go on to another favorable place and 
repeat the performance. In this way, 
several bears have succeeded in caus- 
ing me to lose so much time that I 
could not overtake them and get a shot 
in two and three days of tracking. 

Back-tracking is a common habit 
with bears, and whether they are be- 
ing followed or not they nearly always 
leave the track in a place where they 
can conceal their track. Bears often 
climb trees to get a view of their sur- 
roundings and go out of the way to 
reach a point that gives a view of the 
country they are heading for. 

Often a bear that is not at all 
alarmed will strike out and run as fast 
as he can for half a mile or more and 
then, perhaps, turn about and walk 
back to where he ran from. 

Bears that are going to any certain 
place often run for miles at a stretch, 
apparently for no other reason than to 
get there quickly. This is generally in 
spring or fall when they have lately 
left the den or are about to den. orare 


MUCH LARGER THAN THE 


BEAR 


moving from an unsatisfactory den to 
a place where they can get a better 
one. Bears show more intelligence 
than almost any other beast, and in 
digging in slide rock for groundhogs 
they use intelligence equal to that of 
man in getting the rocks loose and pil- 
ing them back out of the way. A large 
grizzly will take a 300-pound rock and 
put it straight up six feet and lay it so 
that it will not fall back. 

The holes that they dig in slide rock 
ridges, with walls of rock piled around 
them, have often been mistaken, by all 
sorts of people, for “Indian forts.” 

Several times I have where 
bears used a tree for a ladder in get- 
ting in and out of box and 
used them enough to wear them with 
their claws. 


seen 
cafions, 
Bears are afraid of dogs, and a dog 


uf any sort chained in camp will insure 
that camp and its occupants against 


bears. This is so certain of effect that 
a dog in a trap at a bait, where griz- 
zlies have been using, will keep the 


bears from coming within fifty yards, 
and a big grizzly that charged at me, 
in a dense willow swamp, fell over 
backwards and nearly splashed the 
swamp dry getting away, when a little 
dog I had, made a rush at him. A shot 
thru the flanks as he turned did not 
delay his going, and in spite of the 
wound he outran the dog until after 
getting out of the willows. 

Bears often walk back and forth near 
a bait or a wallow, stepping in the same 
tracks each time and twisting their 
feet as they step, till their tracks look 
like the footprints of someth’nzg weigh- 
ing tons. 

When flies are bad bears wallow in 
mud till they get a coat that protects 
them from the flies, and when mosqui- 
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toes bother them they go to dry hill- 
sides and choose a place to spend the 
day. 

When a bear digs a den in moist or 
rocky ground he will scrape leaves 
and leaf mould along the ground to the 
den and make a nest, or gather bushes 
and make a nest, and where nothing 
better is to be had he will break off 
evergreen limbs and carry them into 
the den. I have seen limbs an inch 
thru in a bear’s nest, making a nest 
that looked very uncomfortable. 

Bears sometimes choose a hard, steep 
snow bank in April, and “slide down- 
hill” till the place looks as tho a bunch 
of schoolboys had been using it. 

Bears can swim thru floods that 
would overpower any other land ani- 
mal in existence, and readily observe 
and catch fish that get into confined 
places in shallow water. 

A peculiar habit of bears is to stand 
by the side of a tree and mark it by 
biting as high as they can reach; an- 
other peculiar habit is that of stripping 
the bark from evergreen trees when 
the sap is up and gathering the sap 
by raking the exposed wood with their 
lower front teeth. 

It is almost impossible to hang meat 
so that a bear can not get it, and in the 
attempt to do so I put a pole across 
between two trees and sacked the meat 
and hung it to the pole with a wire, so 
that it was clear of everything by ten 
feet or more, only to find when I re- 
turned that a bear had climbed the 
tree, walked the pole, dropped on to the 
sack of meat and torn it open. 

A brown bear cub that I took to camp 
and tamed soon learned to untangle his 


Jist a-lazin’ round, I ding it, 
Till it seems I can’t get set 

Fur t’ settle down t’ workin’ 
Fur a month er two jist yet. 


My! th’ sun’s a-shinin’ warmer, 
An’ th’ fish er bitin’ fine: 

Tek them new stile rods who wanter, 
Jist a hick’ry pole fur mine. 


Say, I know a hole fur catfish 
Whar th’ bottom’s yallar clay, 


An’ th’ bank is nice 


Fur a long an’ loafin’ stay. 
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chain—a light dog chain six feet long 
—when it became wound up with 
weeds and sticks, and he could easily 
distinguish between different leaves of 
plants by looking at them. He soon 
learned to hold a dish with his paws 
so that its contents could not spill, and 
learned in two or three days to rat- 
tle his dish and squall when he wanted 
to eat or drink. He would instantly 
notice a button on a garment, or bright 
colors in a garment, and try to get 
them loose. 

The skull of a young cub is shaped 
more like that of the human than it is 
like that of an adult bear, and a young 
cub is, I think, the most intelligent 
thing of its age in existence—it cer- 
tainly knows more than a child of the 
same age, and more than any other 
beast that I know of, of any age. 

While the foregoing only briefly 
covers bears and their habits, it will, 
I trust, answer some of the questions 
that are so often asked about bears, 
and the reader may be sure that I 
have kept as close to the exact truth 
as memory would permit. Everything 
given as fact, positively is fact, and 
everything offered as evidence hap- 
pened just as stated, 

The study of nature has been my 
chief object in spending the best part 
of my life in the wild places of the 
Rocky Mountains and adjoining plains. 
Hunting and trapping has been my 
means of getting a living, and has been 
followed on account of allowing me to 
live in the wilderness, as much as for 
the sake of adventure and excitement. 
Bears have been only an item in my 
study of nature, and while I have 
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killed more than a hundred bears and 
have had to do with the killing of many 
more, bear killing has not been a spe- 
cialty with me and I have often 
neglected opportunities. to kill bears 
when I had more important business on 
hand. So my record as a bear killer 
is not much when compared with that 
of some of the men who make a busi- 
ress of hunting and trapping bears for 
bounty, and for sportsmen, one year 
after another from spring till fall; but 
I think that none of these men have 
had more experience in killing bears 
than I have had. A man might tree 
500 bears with dogs, or catch that many 
in traps, and not get as much experi- 
ence as I have had in a single season 
hunting bears alone without the use of 
trap or dog. 

In closing I will mention that, being 
intelligent, bears quickly accommodate 
themselves to changing conditions, and 
that there are comparatively few of 
them left on what was formerly their 
best range, so that it would not now 
be easy to learn much about bears un- 
der really natural conditions. Condi- 
tions that are not normal might inter- 
fere with the normal actions of bears, 
and cause them to do things that they 
did not formerly do, and to refrain 
from doing other things that they did 
formerly do. Conditions are not nor- 
mal or natural in the Yellowstone Park 
and the actions of bears there are not 
to be taken as typical of the actions of 
bears in general, In nearly all other 
sections conditions are opposite to 
what: they are in the park, and bears 
are correspondingly influenced in the 
opposite direction. 


You kin hear th’ redbirds singin’ 
In th’ willers crost th’ stream 

While yur line is idle swingin’ 
Es you chase a fairy dream. 


Thar is beauty all around ye, 
An’ sich sweetness in th’ air, 
That, by gum, ye’d not trade places 
With a bloated millyunaire. 


Fur what’s money, when a feller 
Has t’ live a slave t’ wealth; 

Es fur us give us our fishin’ 
An’ our slathers of good health, 


BILL STINGER. 



























The Days That Were 


Reminiscences of Western Life, Indian Troubles, and the Custer Massacre 


Altho well advanced in years I have 
lost none of the love for all that per- 
tains to the outdoor life which must be 
te me now mostly a memory of years 
ago; yet I have the comfort that the 
days were when I had my full share in 
that life which is gone forever, a life 
my children can never know. For 
my country is gone, and only the mem- 
ory and history of the great western 
plains of my days remain. Perhaps 
this is why I am so well able to appre- 
ciate the realistic descriptive articles 
that I read in Outdoor Life; they re- 
call many a reverie, many a cherished 
memory of incidents not to be effaced 
even by the long, monotonous interval 
of more than thirty years since I left 
the West. 

One article in particular appearing in 
your recent issue from the pen of Mr. 
Chauncey Thomas, whose father, W. R. 
Thomas, was so well known in the 
West of my days, pays a fitting trib- 
ute to the grand American plainsman 
who so recently passed “Over the 
Great Divide,” recalling vividly the 
names of other immortal plainsmen— 
Crook, McKenzie, Miles, Wild Bill 


Hickok, William Comstock, Custer and ~ 


General Hugh L. Scott, the “Man Who 
Talks with Hands” as the Indians call 
him, because of his proficiency in the 
universal Indian “sign-language.” This 


latter knowledge has brought General + 


Scott so closely into the confidence of 
the Western Indian tribes that no oth- 
er man has been so implicitly trusted 
and respected by the Indians and his 
influence with them has always beena 
great asset with the War Department. 
Apropos of this “sign talk” it is in- 
teresting to recall that, in 1870, one 
hundred and twenty-six distinct dia- 
lects were spoken by the various In- 
dian tribes stretching from, Canada to 
the Mexican Gulf, and altho these 
tribes did not understand one another's 
spoken languages all of them had a fair 
conversance with the wonderful lan- 
guage of gestures originally introduced 
among them by the French missionary, 
Del Eppé, who came down from the 
French-Canadian settlements as a mis- 
sionary among the Blackfeet, Pawnees, 
Comanches and the-Ogalalla and Brulé 
Sioux. Finding the complicities of their 
various dialects too difficult to master, 
he conceived the idea of teaching the 
Indians the sign language which he 
had mastered in France as a teacher of 
the deaf there. The Indians were quick 
to perceive the great advantages of a 
language of signs and gestures that 
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could be made intelligible at great dis- 
tances, doing away with intervening 
space and making it possible to carry 
on a parley at safe distances—a lan- 
guage at once simple, expressive, ac- 
curate and complete. Altho there are 
approximately 48,000 signs in this lan- 
guage, and it is often faster than 
spoken words, nevertheless these Indi- 
ans learned it well, teaching it in time 
to other tribes, and so popular did it 
finally become that altho I lived many 
years among the plains Indians, from 
New Mexico to the Canadian line, I nev- 
er met but one tribe that did not know 
enough of this universal sign-language 
to be able to converse freely by its 
use, it becoming the usual inter-tribal 
means of communication. 

Even in this city I find constant oc- 
casions for using this sign language. 
I am a Lieutenant of Police in the 
Central Office of this Department in 
New York City, and for more than 
twenty years have done the interprect- 
ing and foreign correspondence of this 
department in French, Spanish, Italian, 
Portuguese and Greek, acting also as 
interpreter in the various courts thru- 
out the Greater City when required. 


Whenever deaf-mutes are made com- 


plainants, defendants or are witnesses 
in court, I use this sign language, al- 
most the same as used by the Indians. 
Yeats back, before any bridge 
spanned the Mississippi River at St. 


‘Louis, my father brought his family 


westward, I being then a child of six 
or seven years. We went to Kansas 
City, thence across the Kaw River as 
far as the railway would take us in 
those early days, and from there took 
a big Conestoga wagon locally known 
as “Prairie Schooner.” In this great, 
boat-like wagon with its canvas top, its 
ample space stored with such provis- 
ions as were bare necessities (we de- 
pending mostly upon the rifles to fur- 
nish food), with feed-box for the horses 
bolted to the rear of the wagon and 
buckets in plenty swinging under- 
neath, drawn by three mule teams, we 
crossed the interminable undulating 
prairies of Kansas, thru grass that 
waved as high as the sides of the sad- 
dle horses. The prairies were cut and 
veined everywhere by deep ravines, 
mostly dry and sometimes with steep 
sides dug by freshets in the spring; 
the few rivers encountered were most- 
ly fordable at trail crossings. Some, 
like the Neosho, were very beautiful, 
with gravelly bottoms, water as clear as 
crystal, and abounding in fish that 


could be seen thru the water as clearly 
as thru air. 

Wonderful prairie flowers dotted the 
hillsides; upland plover in thousands 
raced about wherever the prairie grass 
had been burned, leaving the ground 
bare; flocks of golden plover arose here 
and there before our advance; and 
from the ravines, water holes and 
creeks we flushed green and blue-wing 
teal and mallards in great numbers. 

As we reached the flatter, dryer 
country Indian hunting parties with 
long willow travois poles tied to each 
side of their ponies, dragging along 
with their camp equipage and their 
children, straggled about. Buffaloes and 
deer became plentiful, the former wan- 
dering along in long black lines across 
the prairie, and from the ridges of dis- 
tant slopes occasional antelopes would 
stare at us in wonder for a short time, 
then race away only to return and 
watch again. The sparse fringe of for- 
ests that followed the river courses 
contained many representatives of the 
feline beasts of prey, and altogether it 
was a truly wonderful game country in 
those days, such as will never be seen 
again. 

We finally settled on the Cimarron 
River at a point in Comanche County 
where the river separates Kansas from 
the Indian Nation, now Oklahoma (but 
which should be called- O-ko-lo-ha-ma, 
an Indian word meaning a cemetery, or 
more accurately the place for the dead, 
the place where the Indians got the tall 
poles between which they suspended 
the dead above the reach of wolves and 
other predatory rovers of the plains.) 
We lived there for fourteen years, the 
Indians gradually becoming more and 
more hostile until the country was un- 
safe; their raids became bolder, culmi- 
nating in the plundering and burning 
of cabins in that sparsely-settled re- 
gion, stampeding cattle and horse 
herds and murdering the white settlers 
wherever they found them far from 
help. 

One day at this time, while search- 
ing for the scattered, half-wild cattle 
that a band of Indians had stampeded 
the night before, we came upon a wag- 
on trail not many miles from the 
ranch, and following this over the 
hills came upon one of the scenes I 
shall always remember. The wagon 
had evidently been driven as fast as the 
ox-team could be made to run, for the 
last half-mile down the slope, and had 
overturned at the bottom. As we ap- 
proached the turkey buzzards arose 
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from their feast. The carcasses of the 
oxen had been mostly eaten up by 
wolves at night and buzzards by day, 
and the bodies of three men, a woman 
and a child were in as bad a condition. 
Examination showed that the men had 
been bound by the ox-chains to the 
wheels of the overturned wagon and 
there tortured and partly burned before 
they died, and evidence about the 
ground and among the wreckage of the 
wagon made it plain that the dead 
woman was not the only one of her sex 
among the emigrant company, No one 
will ever know of these women’s fate— 
better it were that they, too, 
had died there! 

Not long after this Captai 
Moseley, an Indian trader, 
was killed by the Indians on 
the Kansas side of the Cim- 
arron, and within the week 
seventeen other white men 
met the same fate. We found 
the spot where Moseley had 
been shot. The signs showed 
that he had fallen from his 
horse and been dragged a 
hundred yards by the stirrup. 
The Indians had _ scalped 
their victim, stealing his 
rifle, saddle and clothing and 
horse. This outrage, supple- 
mented by a great many oth- 
er complaints, induced the 
government to send a detach- 
ment of cavalry to drive the 
Indians back into their reser- 
vation across the Cimarron. 
Captain Moseley’s son, also a 
trader among the Indians, 
got a posse of men together 
to follow the renegade Indi- 
ans, but we never knew their 
fate—they never returned. 

Meantime the country had 
become infested with these 
murdering bands, embold- 
ened by their successes. My 
father lost ranch and cat- 
tle, the family left the 
country, going back East, “to 
the States,” but I went southwest with 
a mining company to the Socorro moun- 
tain region of New Mexico. Here dis- 
aster followed; mining machinery had 
to be hauled on the backs of pack 
mules at great expense, provisions 
were dear and hard to obtain and soon 
the worst happened. One Saturday 
morning the Apaches killed most of the 
miners and the project was given up. 
I went back into Texas on a ranch 
sixty-two miles southwest of San An- 
tonio, later went north across. the 
Staked Plains, finally reaching the 
Rosebud, then to the North Platte, 
stopping some time at Fort Laramie, 
and in 1875 reached the Blackfeet Res- 
ervation near the Canadian line. 

In the spring of 1876 I accompanied 
the cavalry division sent against the 
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renegade Ogalalla, Uncpapa and Brulé 
Sioux and the Cheyennes, not. enlisted, 
but as interpreter of Indian dialects 
and of the Indian sign language. As 
nearly as I can remember, Lieutenant 
Colonel Custer, Seventh Cavalry Di- 
vision, got his orders from General 
Terry commanding, and with Compa- 
nies C, E, F, I and L, Captain Benteen 
with Companies H, D and K, and Reno 
with Companies M, A and G, General 
Custer in command, started up the 
Rosebud on June 22nd. Reaching a 
point about twelve miles up, he 
camped there, sending Arikaree In- 
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dian scouts ahead, and on the 23rd 
he continued the march up the river 
for over thirty miles. En route we 
passed many old Indian camps and 
struck a big lodge-pole trail that 
showed that a large number of Indians 
with their women and children had 
passed there; on the 24th of June the 
march was continued, the trails getting 
fresher with every hour’s march. We 
made about twenty-five miles before 
we camped and again sent scouts 
ahead, 

Some time before midnight scouts be- 
gan to return, and soon afterward Cus- 
ter called his subordinate officers to- 
gether and said that he was informed 
by his scouts that there was no doubt 
of the location of the hostile camp on 
the bank of the Little Big Horn River, 





but that to reach their position it 
would be necessary*to cross the high 
ground between the Rosebud and the 
Little Big Horn, and as it would not be 
possible to do so in daylight, to prepare 
to do so immediately under cover of 
night, We were in motion immediately, 
continuing until about 3 p. m. on the 
25th, when we found we must not ap- 
proach nearer till‘after dark. We rest- 
ed for four hours, then hurried on until 
just before daylight, when the Indian 
campfires could. be,seen and their ex- 
act location mapped out. 

Captain McDougall was here de- 
tached, Company B assigned 
to him to guard the pack 
trains, and Custer, Benteen 
and Reno moved down the 
valley of a creek toward the 
Little Big Horn, Reno and 
Benteen moving off to the 
left with their companies and 
Custer hugging the right 
bank. When within about 
three miles of the hostile 
camp Custer’s aide, Lieuten- 
ant Cook, reached Reno’s di- 
vision, bringing orders to 
Reno to charge the hostiles 
from above at once (a signal 
based upon the sun’s position 
had been previously ar- 
ranged) while Custer charged 
from below. Captain Ben- 
teen’s division was some- 
where to the left out of sight 
at that moment. Reno had a 
shorter run for his cavalry 
and reached there first but 
almost immediately re- 
treated,, making a_ short 
stand, dismounted in a clump 
of brush, then ordered a fur- 
ther retreat across and far 
above the river, finally en- 
trenching on the high ground 
far from the battle ground. 

The Indians had not ex- 
pected the attack from this 
point and were taken by sur- 
prise and did not follow far. 
Leaving their armed squaws and old 
men to hold him in check, they rushed 
their warriors back to meet Custer’s di- 
vision. which by that time had cut its 
way entirely thru their camp. Finding 
Reno’s division nowhere in sight Custer 
called for volunteers to search for him 
with dispatches, reformed his command 
and, realizing that unless Reno could 
be found and brought to do his share 
there was no hope and no remedy for 
the military blunder, he did the only 
thing left to do: he charged back thru 
the now thoroly prepared hostiles, who 
were pouring in a deadly fire: from be- 
hind rocks, trees and upset teepees. 

He fought his way thru them and 
tried again and again to cross the river, 
but without the support of companies 
M, A and G, he was outnumbered nine 
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to one and was surrounded again” éach 
time he cut his way thru and driven 
back from the river. Finally being 
forced to defensive tactics he was driv- 
en to the hill, where he backed up, 
fighting every step, till at the top and 
hemmed in on every side he killed 
what was left of his useless horses and 
fought behind the slight protection of 
their bodies until the last trooper was 
dead. 

So completely had the hostiles closed 
around him that it had been impossi- 
ble to get a drop of water for the 
wounded and dying men, as was shown 
by the dead bodies of those who, load- 
ed with many canteens, had volun- 
teered to try to crawl down to bring 
water, the empty canteens showing that 
none had even ‘reached the water. Only 
one man is known to have escaped after 
the troops had been surrounded; he was 
a Crow breed scout who slipped away 
early in the action and crawled unno- 
ticed to the dead body of a hostile, ar- 
rayed himself in the dead Indian’s togs 
and joined the circling hostiles until an 
opportunity offered to escape. He later 
reached Reno’s division with the first 
statement of the horror then still be- 
ing enacted: . 

Among the hostile leaders were the 
Chiefs Rain-in-Face (so-called because 
he «was *so pock-marked as to_ re- 
semble the pitted sands after a sum- 
mer shower), Sitting Bull, Crow Dog, 
Spotted Tail and others, but the fight 
was under direct command of the War 
Chief Rain-in-Face. Contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, Sitting Bull appears to 
have taken but little part in it, and 
seems to have told the truth when he 
denied any active part in the actual 
fighting. 

Years ago I kept up an occasional 
correspondence with three of those who 
survived because sent with dispatches 
to Reno before the real fighting had 
begun, but one. by: one we lost each 
other; the last of these I heard from 
as late as 1911, but my reply a few 
months later was returned bearing the 
postmark “not found.” A fourth man, 
John McGee, who was enlisted in Com- 
pany G with Reno, was many years a 
cook employed in a downtown restau- 
rant in this city. He had a quarrel 
with a fellow-employé there and in a 
duel with butcher knives killed his op- 
ponent, was convicted of homicide, but 
because of his service in the army and 
of medals won for bravery his sen- 
tence to Sing Sing prison was commut- 
ed to six years. I never knew what 
became of him since. 

I may add that General Custer was 
in command of the expedition and that 
Marcus Reno was second in command; 
that up to that time Reno had served 
well, had won promotion after promo- 
tion in the service and distinction in 
the Civil War, and was brevetted Ma- 
jor for gallantry at Kelly’s Ford, Va., 
in 1863. No one doubts either his cour- 
age or his ability. While Custer was 
the greatest cavalry leader that ever 
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lived, Major Reno waska good second— 
then why this desertion? Why this 
failure to co-operate in such an hour of 
desperate necessity? They tried Reno 
by court-martial and dismissed him 
from the service in April of 1880. The 
charge was failing to carry out orders, 
failing to assist his fellow-officers in 
their need. Cowardice? Reno was not 
a coward—could it have been jealousy? 
Quien Sabe? 

One reason which was very potent 
in deciding the fate of this fight, a ca- 
lamity hardly equaled by the disaster 
at Wounded Knee—and this element in 
fairness must not be overlooked—was 
the armament of the contestants. ‘Our 
troops were supplied with the regula- 
tion single-shot cavalry carbines of the 
times, whereas the Indians were par- 
tially armed with the old Martini but 
mostly with repeating Henry rifles 
with their gun-metal receiver frames, 
shooting copper rim-fire shells and re- 
peating fourteen times. The circling 
savages could shoot fourteen times to 
once for our men, and could remain 
out of range till reloaded for as many 
more shots. Custer always split his 
command every time he fought Indians 
so as to attack from opposite points 
simultaneously, a plan most disconcert- 
ing to the redskins, breaking down 
their hiding, ambushing, skulking tac- 
tics. Outnumbered nine-fold as he was, 
he would have held his ground except 
for the repeaters that made him out- 
numbered fourteen times ninefold. I 
am not alone in this belief, for long 
after the escape of the Sioux across the 
Canadian line I was one day called upon 
to act as interpreter in a cross-exami- 
nation of Sitting Bull, relative to his 
part in the fight. I asked him about 
the battle, and without taking up time 
in long efforts to get him to stop his 
evasive replies to most questions, I 
asked him what he thought when the 
fight started? He replied that at first 
he thought his men were beaten, but 
when Reno ran away he had a strong 
heart and believed his war chiefs would 
win. When asked for more reasons he 
replied: ‘Soldier guns shoot once and 
stop. Indian guns shoot many times 
and do not stop!” To emphasize his 
words he clapped his hands once to il- 
lustrate the white man’s gun, and 
clapped as fast as he could to show 
how the Henry rifles would shoot. 

Speaking of guns, I still have my old 
“Sharps Reliable’ buffalo gun _ that 
shoots a .52 caliber conical bullet with 
a stiff cloth bound to it that held the 
powder before the days of brass and 
copper shells. It was among the first 
of the breech-loaders. The rising 
breech-block is provided with a knife- 
edge that cut the cloth base of the pow- 
der container, exposing it to the big 
musket cap’s flash thru the nipple. We 
thought this a wonderful improvement 
over the muzzle loader, as indeed it 
was, and many a skirmish ended fa- 
vorably because of the facility for 
more rapid loading. Then came the 
Henry rifle, the first reliable repeater, 
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already referred to; later the Henry 
ratents and factory were taken.over by 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany; they at once greatly improved 
the Henry rifle, substituting steel for 
the gun-metal receiver frame and us- 
ing brass center-fire shells in place of 
the rim-fire copper ones, retaining brass 
only in the carrier block. Eventually 
they put the old .44-40 caliber Winches- 
ter, model of 1873, on the market. 

At that time this gun surpassed ev- 
erything that the plains had known, 
and altho they sold then for $50 to $75 
each on the frontier, yet the supply 
was taken up as fast as they could be 
brought from the East, and altho more 
than forty years of improvements have 
been going on since, and nitro powders 
have now revolutionized gun-making 
and ammunition, these same guns are 
still splendid, still holding their own, 
thoroly reliable under all conditions, 
with more “stopping” power than 
many of the high-power copper-jacket- 
ed bullet-users. I speak from experi- 
ence; I have in my gun cabinet in my 
den at home the most modern and lIat- 
est model sporting Sauer-Mauser, the 
Mannlicher-Haenel and other European 
high-grade guns; I also have many of 
the most modern high-power American 
rifles; but at ordinary ranges and ex- 
cept for unusual game under unusual 
circumstances I should still be content 
and feel well-armed with my old ’73 
model Winchester that hangs in its 
scabbard from the pommel of my dou- 
ble-girt Texas saddle at my home. Even 
the jointed cleaning rod in the butt- 
stock of this model: was just right for a 
country where repair shops were many 
months apart. No wonder that we of 
the Old West swore by the grand Win- 
chesters that meant so much to us there 
and then; these and the old .45 caliber 
Colt §. A. Frontier six-shooters never 
failed; thru rain and rust and sand 
storms and neglect they were always 
true. 

Since all the real game that is worth 
while is gone, and very little of the 
smaller kinds remain, we have had to 
turn to trap shooting in order to re- 
member the smell of powder and to 
hear the charm of its crash. 

I recently bought a new Winchester 
repeating shotgun, “Trap” grade, this 
being the third of their make I have 
bought. The first -was a “Pigeon” 
grade, 12 gauge, the second a 16 gauge, 
and this one is a 12-gauge “Trap” 
grade, model 1897, and it is right up to 
the high reputation of the makers, be- 
ing a hard-hitting, even-patterned, thor- 
oly reliable gun, I am thinking of buy- 
ing a fourth one, not because I can get 
a better one, for there is no better gun 
made—but I am thinking of adding to 
my collection one of the Winchester 16- 
gauge 1912 models, they are so neat 
and trim and they handle so well. 

Failing eyesight and advancing years 
must soon close the doors to me even 
in this sport, but the memory of the 
years ago will remain, a part of life 
itself, 
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WHERE DUCK HUNTING ALWAYS MEANS DUCK SHOOTING. 


A collection of views of duck shooting at Green Lodge, Suisun Marsh, 42 miles from San Francisco, Calif. Photographs 
by W. W. Richards, owner of the lodge and a duck shooter to the manner born, 1—Mr. Richards sculling for mallard ducks; 
2—Green Lodge; 3—White geese at Green Lodge; 4—Spring shooting—left to right, Fred Suvujhe, Geo. Story, Bill Richards; 
5—One of the ponds at Green Lodge; 6—Honker geese at Green Lodge; 7—Bill Richards and family of retrievers; 8—“A few’ 
ducks. 
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“CALLING” 


IS HERE PRACTICED EXTENSIVELY WITH SUCCESS. 





Northwestern Quebec—The Moose Country 














KILLED IN 


A NICE 10-YEAR-OLD BULL 
1916. 


Until the advent of Canada’s newest 
transcontinental railroad, the Canadian 
Government Line, the immense region 
lying above the Upper Ottawa River 
and extending from the western border 
of Quebec Province across thousands 
of square miles of wilderness, abso- 
lutely nothing was known of the terri- 
tory and its mighty rivers, its count- 
less lakes and its wild life beyond 
hazy rumors penetrating down from an 
occasional missionary to the Indians, 
a H. B. Co. factor or the pioneer gov- 
ernment officials. 

Now it is an accomplished fact that 
one can step aboard the last word in 
modern railroad rolling stock in To- 
ronto or Quebec City and in twenty- 
four or sixteen hours, respectively, 
therefrom leave his sleeping car right 
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at its very door, viz. at Harricana 
(Station Amos) — within from four to 
six hours by modern motorboat (yes, 
such are now operating) from one of 
the most wonderful moose and bear 
regions on this continent. 

With the earliest open season in 
Canada, i. e., September ist, thus af- 
fording all the essential water hunting 
and “calling” during September and 
October, and the low non-resident li- 
cense cost of $25, and with competent, 
English-speaking guides and cozy 
lodges now available, there is much to 
attract the sportsman that is worth 
while to visit this region, which is 
about the most unspoiled and virgin of 


any, yet accessible, of the so-called 
hinter land. 

Last year (1916) the writer had the 
opportunity of spending four months in 
this new wilderness, during which time 
he personally cruised hundreds of miles 
of river and lake. Strange as it may 
seem in this twentieth century, mighty 
rivers approximating in volume and 
size the Ohio and even the Mississippi 
drain this immense area, some of them 
feeding into the Upper Ottawa, as in 
the case of the Kenojevis, Kewagama’s 
artery, while others, as the Harricana 
and the Bell, spill their water, after 
hundreds of miles of fast and quiet 
stretches into James Bay. Into these 
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SPECKLED TROUT. 


and other of the large rivers empty 
hundreds of feeding streams, which in 
turn lead one up into hidden lakes, 
some deep and clear, others shallow, 
and the natural haunt of the North’s 
biggest mammal—the moose. In many 
sections one can see fox and Canada 
lynx, otter and beaver, mink, marten 
and other of the North’s fur, not now 
and then, but almost every day. Here 
are a few facts as regards moose: The 
writer in one day’s paddle last July saw 
eleven moose; in six days he saw 
twenty-one moose, six beaver, four ot- 
ter, nine mink and twelve fox, together 
with uncounted muskrat and two lynx, 
one deer. During September, in the 
actual open big-game season, one canoe 
saw twenty moose in five days on one 
of these new lakes alone, and another 
canoe cruising, in four days saw seven- 
teen moose. Of course most of these 
were cows, calves and young bulls. 
During 1916, the first season really 
hunted in, and then on but a fraction 
of the moose country, seventeen moose, 
one caribou and two bears were killed 
and fifj#en more moose and three bears 
lost by poor shooting, excitement and 
other causes. Two beautiful heads I 
saw Were one spreading 58 .inches with 
29 points and the other 56% inches with 
28 points, a photo of same shown here- 
with 

Mr. Thompson in his story in the 
May (1916) issue of Outdoor Life de- 
scribes a trip for moose that is more 
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or less still-hunting, but I’ll gamble 
that one, after trying both methods, 
will find much more satisfaction in ca- 
noe-hunting and “calling” as here prac- 
ticed. Half the excitement—nay, three- 


» quarters of it—is in having the guide 


caliva big bull out and see the skill re- 
quifed and the wariness of the bull. 
Some condemn “calling” moose; but 


be an experience covering all Known 
le 


itimate methods, my own conviction 
is. that “‘calling” affords the best sport, 
the kééhést excitement and isn’t half 
as simple as many suppose. Up in 
this new.outdoors there is nary a trail 
noy*road, and water is the only path 
affording movement or hunting. Night 
water-hunting is also, in its own pe- 
cular methods, also wonderfully excit- 
ing: Try it some time and see. 

Best of all, this new region affords 
moose and bear-hunting the enjoying 
of which does not necessitate one’s hav- 
ing to either be a millionaire or mort- 
gage his home to experience. Low 
round-trip fares from Chicago, Detroit, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis, etc., makes it as cheaply 
reached as Maine; yet this virgin out- 
doors of mighty rivers and unspoiled 
hunting is worth a month out of any 
man’s life to just see. Its northern 
lights alone are worth the trip. 

From Amos, which lies 138 miles east 
of Cochrane, this wonderful Abitibi 
District is best reached. It is the gate- 
way to some of the finest salmon-trout 
fishing today on the continent, surpass- 
ing such famed regions as Timagami 
or the Highlands of Ontario when they 
were at their best—in lakes for the 
first time fished, that are of surpassing 





beauty, 200 feet deep and literally full 
of gamey and immense red-fleshed 
chaps that come up fighting for every 
inch. Other waters home Great North- 
ern pike, often mistaken for muskel- 
lunge and fully equalling him here for 
being the “fightin’est fish that swims,” 
many of them running over twenty and 
twenty-five pounds, and some over thir- 
ty pounds—some even to forty pounds. 
In these cold northern waters they are 
splendid eating. Other waters home the 
genuine square-tail speckled trout that 
here take the fly all July and August 
into September, and run up to two 
pounds, and occasionally up to three 
pounds. 

For opportunities to get some real 
pictures of live moose and other eani- 
mal life it offers big inducements, quite 
the equal of its hunting possibilities. 
During July and August one is safe in 
saying such chances for photography 
are practically a daily occurrence. A 
three or four-week canoe cruise thus en- 
ables one to combine wonderful cruis- 
ing, marvelous live-game photographic 
opportunities, virgin fishing for either 
trout or real pike, and in an outdoors 
where camp life with all its lure and 
ozone makes for real health and hap- 
piness. 

With all the nerve strain of present 
abnormal conditions of “civilization,” it 
will be a boon to get away from it_all 
for a brief fortnight or three weeks in 
an “uncivilized”. country of peace, of 
quiet and of the wild life of ‘the forest, 
the .air and the water, in the silences 
of the Almighty, that is about the only 
spot where the passion of man*is not 
at present rampant. ts ae 

















ONE OF THE 


MOST PERFECT OF HEADS. 


NOTE DEVELOPED POINTS AND CURVE 


SPREAD. KILLED*“IN NORTHWEST QUEBEC, 1216. . 






























The Ataty Mule Still at the Front 


Capt. Bowers Davis 
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UNCLE SAM’S PETS FULLY . 
U. S&. 


The newspapers have columns day 
after day telling of the different en- 
gagements that take place at the front, 
but very seldom do we hear, or see, 
much attention paid to what is going 
on back of the front. We hear of half 
a million men engaged in battle, and 
we little think of the great prepara- 
tion that was necessary to bring those 
half million men into battle. 

If we see a moving picture on the 
screen, a show on the stage, or a cir- 
cus under its mighty stretch of canvas, 
we say to ourselves,“All this must have 
taken many months to prepare’; but 
when we hear of half a million men go- 
ing into battle very few think of the 
great mass of energy, thought and 
training that has made it possible for 
those half million men to operate and 
work together. 

Battles are not won at the front, but 
rather at the rear. To keep a million 
men on the fighting line requires an- 
other large army of workers looking 
after their wants and needs. 

There are many. different branches 
of the business side of the army. One 
of the principal branches is the part 
that looks after and sees that the sup- 
plies, ammunition, clothing, etc., are 
forwarded to the front. This branch 
we will call the transportation brancn. 
A great variety of transportation is 
used, while the railroad and motor 
trucks are used along the principal ar- 
teries and as far forward as possible. 
We do not want to form a mistaken 
impression that animal transportation 
is entirely done away with; in fact, it 
is stated by a reliable authority that 
the principal motive power upon which 
the army depends to place its supplies 
in immediate contact with the kitch- 
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en and the firing line is the mule. 
The main arteries are of course sup- 
plied by motor transportation, but 
when you get out to the finger tips, or 
in immediate contact with the troops, 
animal transportation does its part. 
The army mule is still very much in 
evidence, In this country where we 
still have many poor roads he is used 
a good deal more in proportion than in 
Europe, 
‘An infantry division has over 2,500 
mules in its organization alone. This 
does not take into consideration the dif- 
ferent trains and columns that follow 
after it to supply and keep it in exist- 
ence, An infantry regiment, as it is 
now organized in this country, has a to- 
tal of 148 mules. The regiments that 
are being brought up to Eurepean 
standards have some 400 animals, most- 
ly mules. A pack train generally con- 
sists of fifty mules and a bell mare. 


oe” 


The standard cargo wagorntised in 
the United States army is ithe escort 
wagon. This wagon weighs about 2,100 
pounds, and is drawn by four animals, 
and can carry 3,000 pounds. There are 
twenty-seven of these wagons attached 
to each regiment of infantry; eleven 
are for carrying ammunition; eleven for 
rations and five for baggage. By the 
distribution of these wagons, twenty- 
two for ammunition and rations and 
only five for baggage, it is easy to see 
that Uncle Sams troops leave all of the 
luxuries of home behind them when 
they take the field. 

It goes without saying that the motor 
truck and caterpillar tractor are grad- 
ually taking the place of animal trans- 
portation. A team of thirty-two oxen 
drawing a wagon with several trailers 
would be a curiosity and a relic of the 
past, but the army mule as a pack ani- 
mal and draft animal is still doing his 
bit. A sleek little pack mule will carry 
a machine gun to a point where noth- 
ing else will get it but a block and 
tackle, A four-mule team will make its 
way thru mud and slush and across 
country where your high-power motor 
will labor in vain. On the Mexican bor- 
der in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
during the rainy season truck trains 
have been forced to stand idle for days 
while animal-drawn outfits plodded 
along their weary way, but managed to 
get there. 

The supply train attached to the New 
York state troops on the Méxican bor- 
der made a trip of some 300 miles with 
120 wagons and over 600 mules. This 
was one of the longest trips made by 
a wagon train by itself during the con- 
centration of troops on the border. 


Uncle Sam pays very careful atten- 
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—that is, the trains that are directly 
attached to the troops. . 

These figures may not coincide with 
the general view that the automobile 
has robbed the mule of all his glory. 
He still has the chance to die for his 
country. He is a fine animal, and from 
all accounts is proving his worth at 
the front. He is more or less of an 
American institution, and more than 
one of Uncle Sam’s homesick soldiers 
will be glad to see him “somewhere in 
France.” 





tion to his mules. Thousands of them 
are kept available at the large remount 
depots. Each animal has a descriptive 
list kept on which is given an accurate 
description of the animal, including a 
drawing of the outline of the animal 
showing the principal marks on it, a 
picture of the mule, horse, etc., and a 
statement of its color, weight, height, 
etc, The animal is branded with a 
certain number and the letters “U.S.” 
The number is also put on the descrip- 
tive list; anything of note that happens 
to the animal is also entered on the 
descriptive list. 

Both animals and wagons are con- 
stantly inspected and kept in the pink 
of condition. The mule seems to ap- 
preciate the care and attention that is 
given him, for nothing seems to bother 
him. He appears to have no nervous 
system, If compelled to live on short 
ration he still seems to be able to do 
his daily work. If he falls into a hole 
or thru a bridge he waits patiently un- 
til someone comes along and pulls him 
out. He takes a calm, consistent view 
of life and is well suited for army 
work; at times he may be rather ob- 
stinate and lazy, but the mule skinners 
who look after him seem to be able to 
get the proper amount of work out of 
him, tho the language used is not al- 
ways the most refined, and some of it 
might be called rather expressive. As 
a rule, drivers become very fond of 
their animals and often endure a good 
deal of hardship seeing that they are 
properly taken care of. I remember 
one mule skinner who had five of 
about the dirtiest children I have ever 
seen, but his wagon always looked like 
it had just come from the shop. His 
harness was always well oiled, while 
his four mules, even under constant 
hard usage, looked sleek and fat. 


Exactly how many animals are used 
in modern warfare in comparison to 
the number of men is probably not 
known. During the Civil War it is 
stated that the ratio was about one 
animal to two and a half men. The 
present U. S. forces may average about 
about one animal to four men. This 
includes cavalry, light artillery and 
other mounted troops, and all kinds of 
transportation. Most of the hauling 
and cargo work is done by mule power 











The Soul of Inanimate Things. 


There was once a mountain, a stream and a pine 
tree that had lived their lives together in peaceful 
communion. 

The stern, unyielding mountain was wedded to the | 
caressing brook, and the pine tree was their off- . 
spring. Summers and winters had waxed and waned, 
and each succeeding season found the constant 
mountain leaning, protectingly, over the gurgling 
waters that kissed his rugged sides with rapturous 
abandon; the odorous pine lifted its proud branches 
in supplication and homage to the giant mountain, 
and spread its leafy shade over the life-giving 
stream. This union of Nature’s family was a bond 
so vital, the ties so interwoven, that when the heart 
of the sweet-scented pine was stirred by the gentle 
breeze, its quiverings were reflected on the granite 
mountain and the laughing stream; and as the tide 
of emotion swelled in the bosom of the stream, her 
rivulets of tears penetrated the innermost crevices 
of the impregnable mountain and quenched the long- 
ings of the thirsty pine. The great thunders that 
shook, the mountain in their awful grandeur were 
transmitted by him to the swaying branches on his 
rugged sides and the frightened waters at his feet. 

So they lived and loved—a trinity of souls—in a 
union so perfect, so harmonious, that angels looked 
down and sang a new song— 

Oh, waving pine and mountain blue, 
Oh, rushing stream, we hymn to you 
A song from Heaven 
You, who have been for aeons vast, 

Who, countless ages in the past, 
Were the first born of God. 
Thru you He speaks to hearts that mourn; 
Thru you the healing balm is borne 
To all mankind below., 
Flow on forever, rushing stream; 
Oh, mountain vast, forever gleam 
Thru God's eternity. 

But into this paradise of Nature one day came the 
destroyer and rent asunder the ties of ages—the 
love of centuries. The beautiful pine was ruthlessly 
cut .down; its proud head bowed in the dust; the 
perfect body hacked and hewed into bits. The happy, 
rushing stream was diverted into countless small 
channels of muddy ditches; the towering mountain 
reduced to a heap of unsightly rocks. What had 
once been a place of peace, beauty and healing was 
transformed into a thing of hideous deformity, 
breathing disease and unrest. 

No longer in the silent shades of night does the 
rippling water nestle in the sheltering embrace of 
her beloved mountain; hushed forever are the 
gentle sighings of the pine; desecrated is the art of 
God, destroyed his handiwork. 

Oh, profane hands, commercial minds, material 
hearts: know ye not there are 


“Tongues in trees, sermons in stones; 
Books in running brooks, and God in everything.”? 


MRS.|CLYDE ROBERTSON. 
































From a Hunter’s Private Note Book 


Chas. Cottar 

















The lion, the partly-eaten carcass of the zebra and the cinema camera in distance. 


It is not often that we take the lib- 
erty of reproducing a personal letter in 
Outdoor Life without the permission of 
the author, but the accompanying one 
from Chas, Cottar, the big-game hunter 
of British East Africa, is so chock full 
of “meaty” information to the sports- 
man that we shall not feel it necessary 
to lose the six months’ time necessary 
to hear from Mr. Cottar before publish- 
ing it. Besides, he is a pretty good- 
natured chap, and if any special objec- 
tion is made by him we have confidence 
enough in our friendship to believe we 
can “square” it later. So here it goes: 

“Dear Mr. McGuire:—Since arriving 
here in November—I started out in De- 
cember—I have sure been doing some 
hunting—getting seventeen lions and 
leopards in the four months, as well as 
much other sought-after stuff. 

“IT have not taken many pictures, as 
I have been after different ones from 
those taken on previous trips, and so 
far as cinema pictures go, I had pre- 
viously taken all the big varieties, and 
in quite adequate quantity; so now I am 
trying to fill out on some certain varie- 
ties, and get the other few. 

“Yesterday (April 14th) I came in 
from a district where hunting is exceed- 
ingly good; got three lions, one leopard, 
one buffalo and some lesser stuff in 
fifteen days. But the heavy rains drove 
me in; too rainy for photographing. But 
I got what I expected to develop out 
the best lion picture of the three I have 
taken. I shot at long range a big lion- 
ess, partly cutting a hamstring on one 
leg and breaking up the foot on the 
other. She was eating from a zebra 


carcass, and as the ground was short 
grass, and no cover, she stood her 
ground. My dogs harassed her till I 
succeeded in roping her and tying her 
up to a stout stake; and then the cam- 
era! We put up a dummy-man, of 
clothes and straw and edged it up to 
striking distance. Say! she sure went 
for it, buzzing! We then photographed 
her eating from the carcass; had her 
chase natives, and finally, with a run 
of about seventy feet, ‘shot’ her in full 
charge at less than ten feet. 

“Lions to me are a great study. I 
have shot, now, thirty-six—not so 


Many, compared to P. J. Rainey’s. rec- 
ord of to exceed a hundred—but still I 
have shot them all alone—no white 
man ever accompanying me on one of 
my lion hunts. And it seems it’s been 
my luck to get them under so many 
different circumstances that each hunt 
brings something new. 

“I spent March on Kenia trying for 
photographs of elephant, but failed, 
owing to the heavy rains which were 
really out of season. But still I had 
a month of valuable experience and ad- 
venture in the dense mountain forest. 
But few hunters ever go to Kenia. Mr. 
Cunningham is the only man who really 
knows the forest. The natives know 
but little of it. In the month I covered 
pretty the south slope, and was 
sure surprised at the vast number of 
elephants. Am sure I saw to exceed a 
thousand, and many of them quite good 
tuskers. I am going to return when the 
rains cease—about July—and hope to 
have better luck with the cameras. On 
my last trip I could really do nothing, 
owing to the almost constant rain. 

“Have been doing considerable shoot- 
ing with the .250 Savage, and find it a 
‘hum-dinger’ for its size, getting three 
lions, four leopards, one buffalo and an 
eland—-in the big stuff—with it. Not 
so bad, considering its small bore and 
light bullet. But, like most other cal- 
ibers, its ammunition is not suited to 
the killing of game. On lions and leop- 
ards—head shots—it kills right. But 
on many of the big antelope, its soft- 
noses shatter before reaching the hol- 
low; and the hard-points, if they fail to 


well 
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The largest of Mr. Cottar’s entire bag of thirty-six lions—11% ft. long. 
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hit the right spots, hardly draw blood. 
I put the buffalo down with the ear 
shot, but he got up; three to the lungs 
let him run a hundred yards. But next 
to the elephant, the buffalo is, I con- 
sider, the hardest chap of all our varie- 
ties to put down. 

“Am going out within a week—as 
soon as I develop that lion film. I 
hope to put in about six months here 
on the plateau, then cross into the 
Congo forest, going out to the west 
coast, but fear that the Belgians will 
not stand for the trip in their country 
till the war is over. It’s quite difficult 
here now to go where you like. So far 
I have had no difficulty. 

“If my photos develop out to expecta- 
tions I will send you a story and a 
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lion’s claw for a watch charm before 
going out on the next trip. 

“Later.—Since writing the above I 
have developed the lion film, and will 
knock off a few lines descriptive of it. 

“Am enclosing a couple of snapshots 
with the 4x5 Graflex—5¥% in. depth of 
focus, at about twelve feet. On one of 
them you will see there was plenty of 
action—action of the lion, action of the 
operator, action of the camera. It’s 
really an action picture, if it is so bad- 
ly blurred that it’s hardly recogniz- 
able.* 

“In the one the cinema camera can 
be seen in the distance, and also the 
partly eaten carcass ofthe zebra. 

“T also enclose a poor picture of the 
biggest of my entire bag of thirty-six 





lions. This chap was a foot longer than 
three lengths of the Savage .250, and I 
find on measuring that it’s exactly 3% 
ft. long, making this lion 11% ft. He 
stood one length, exactly, of the rifle, 
at the shoulder. Shot him with the old 
.405—and four shots—two to the neck, 
one in the stern and another to the 
shoulder—failed to put him off his feet 
—and all at less than ten yards. The 
last, into the open mouth, at about 
twelve feet, spoiled a row of teeth and 
put him out. 

“Of twenty-nine shots with this gun, 
this was the second one to keep his 
feet after being squarely hit. 





*This photograph was too badly 
blurred to reproduce’ satisfactorily.— 
Editor. 





Building the Body 


Parker R. Tyler 


Many a sportsman goes on an arduous hunting trip totally unprepared physically for the task before 
him, in consequence of which he neither enjoys the outing, benefits greatly from it or succeeds in getting 


the game sought. 


sportsman before he embarks on any kind of a strenuous trip.—-Editor. 


I fee] there are thousands of people 
whose health is at a low ebb who 
would take a new hold on life by read- 
ing this article. Soon after 8 every 
morning I get to my desk; at noon go 
across the street for a hurried lunch; 
along toward 6 o’clock I quit work, not 
because I am tired, but because I’m 
hungry—lI’m never tired. 

I can’t spare the time to walk home: 
L invariably ride both ways. This has 
been my daily routine for several years. 
f don’t get a bit of what people com- 
monly call “exercise.”” Yet my muscles 
are as hard as steel and I am in liter- 
ally perfect health. 

I have forgotten what it is to have 
indigestion or headaches, or feel low in 
my mind. My day’s work is all the 
cocktail I need for a hearty dinner or 
a happy evening. Full of eagerness for 
the next day, I drop asleep the min- 
ute my head hits the pillow. 

I don’t want anyone to envy me for 
being born with “such a wonderful con- 
stitution and disposition.” I wasn’t. I 
used to feel depressed much of the 
time and a few years ago I was what 
is popularly called “all in,” to such an 


extent that I couldn't buy a dollar’s 
worth of life insurance. 

I admit the change is wonderful—al- 
most miraculous, considering the fact 
that I brought it about myself, solely 
by a few minutes’ daily attention to 
my body, in my own bedroom. 

I have pursued an entirely different 
régime than have most people to re- 
store the muscles and organs of the 
body to a condition of normal health. 
Most methods are too strenuous, and 
those such as cross-country hikes, bag 
punching, dumb bell and Indian club 
swinging and other violent forms of ex- 
ercise should be discontinued. 

This is all wrong and does not result 
in any permanent good. I have a won- 
cerful physique myself. I came in 
possession of it by a mild form of ex- 
ercise which I have practiced daily for 
years, 

Shortly after my graduation from col- 
lege physicians declared that tubercu- 
losis would claim me as a victim in- 
side of a year. My mind was made up 
that “Mr. Consumption” would get a 
run for his money. “It was a case of 


life and death,” says I, and I knew. 


Some such a preparatory training as Mr. Tyler prescribes should be taken by every 


that if I won out an intelligent fight 
must be made. 

I say no dieting is needed to get back 
lost health. The man who starves him- 
self on a diet and plunges into strenu- 
ous exercise in an effort to reclaim lost 
health should be examined for his san- 
ity. It is not necessary for any man 
to deprive himself of good things to eat, 
or even his cigars, beer or cocktails, if 
he takes the right sort of exercise to 
offset irregular living. 

I had sense enough to know that 
swinging heavy dumb bells and engag- 
ing in a bag-punching contest every 
day before breakfast would probably 
weaken my condition and likely bring 
on a hemorrhage. So I just sat down 
and made a thoro study of the human 
anatomy. I discovered mild forms of 
exercises that would strengthen the 
lungs and other internal organs and 
strengthen them gradually and natural- 
ly. Inside of a year I was a well man, 
with a chest expansion that would 
have gratified a pugilist. 

Any business man can postpone his 
retirement from active business indefi- 
nitely if he but follows a few simple 











rules for health recovery. Many peo- 
ple have the erroneous impression that 
hard, firm muscles, with a tremendous 
lifting capacity, mean perfect health. 
Nothing is further from the truth. A 
man with the muscles of a Sandow 
may have a weak heart or weak kid- 
neys. His liver may be in an unhealthy 
state. 

The first thing a man must do to get 
on the plane of perfect health is to 
build up his internal organs. This can 
be done by the most simple exercises. 
The first sign that a business man is 
run down and is preparing himself for 
the scrap heap is when he takes pepsin 
to digest his breakfast and a pill to 
move his bowels. Many busi- 
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men. First Movement—Inhale slowly, 
and with a gentle pressure of the hands, 
gentiy draw in abdomen. Second Move- 
ment—Exhale slowly thru the mouth 
and let abdomen fall back again to 
first position, at the same time relax 
the pressure of the hands. Bend head 
forward while exhaling. Inhaling and 
exhaling constitutes one “count.” 
Exercise No. 2.—First Position—Stand 
erect, feet eighteen inches apart, arms 
out horizontal with shoulders. First 
Movement—Clench fists and make arms 
and shoulders rigid and bring arms 
down and back as far as possible. Sec- 
ond Movement—Open hands and relax 
muscles and return to first position. 
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and raise upward keeping heels and 
head on floor during movement. Sec- 
ond Movement—Exhale and return to 
first position. Each time you raise 
body off the floor and return to first 
position is one “count.” 

Exercise No. 5.—First Position—Lie 
flat on floor on back, arms folded be- 
hind head, heels together. First Move- 
ment—Raise the legs together, bending 
the knees as far as possible, toward 
chest. Second Movement—Return legs 
slowly to lying out straight position. 
Inhale as knees are bent toward chest, 
and exhale as legs return to first posi- 





ness men _ recognize the 
symptoms, In their ignorance 
they rush into the heavy 
gymnastic work. This hard- 
ens their arteries and gives 
them another push toward 
the grave. Others get the 
walking fever and walk 
many miles a day. They 
don’t stop to think that walk- 
ing only develops one por- 
tion of the body. 

The trouble with the aver- 
age brain-workers is that 
they have too much blood in 
their heads. It should be 
more evenly distributed 
about the body, and the only 
way to do this is by the 
means of blood-pulling exer- 
cises. My advice to men 
who want to get back to 
health is to abandon heavy 
gymnastic work and perform 
the exercises I have devised 
that do not tire out the body 
and injure the nervous sys- 
tem, such as: 

Respiratory exercises for 
the immediate elimination of 
poisons from the system and 
for organic invigoration. The 
action of breathing is abso- 
lutely muscular. 

Stretching exercises for 
mobility—the free, youthful 
play of the muscles in all movements. 

Relaxing exercises for alleviating 
muscle, nerve and brain tension and 
for conscious muscular repose. 

Contracting exercises for strengthen- 
ing and developing the muscles and for 
stimulating the vital processes. They 
include energizing, rigid and tensing 
movements. 

I am herewith giving you directions 
as to the ten exercises I perform twice 
daily. I do these exercises from five to 
ten times each in the morning upon 
arising and fifteen to twenty times each 
at night before retiring. 

Exercise No. 1.—First Position—Stand 
before an open window, feet eighteen 
inches apart, hands clasped on abdo- 








tion. Bending and straightening them 
constitutes one “count.” 

Exercise No. 6—First Posi- 
tion—Lie flat on back on 
floor, heels together, arms 
out to side parallel with 
shoulders. First Movement— 
Inhale slowly and deeply, 
and keeping arms straight, 


raise same straight up over 
chest until hands meet. Sec- 
ond Movement—Exhale slow- 
ly and return arms to first 
position. First and second 
movements combined consti- 
tute one “count.” 

Exercise No. 7.—First Po- 
sition—Stand erect, feet 
eighteen inches apart, arms 
at side of body. First Move- 
ment—Make abdomen rigid, 
clench left fist and bend 
body to right side, bringing 
left fist up under left shoul- 
der. Do not make arms rigid 
in this movement. Second 
Movement—Drop left fist to 
left side and bring right fist 
up under right shoulder and 
bend body to left side, keep- 
ing abdomen rigid. Do not 
make arms rigid in this 
movement, Bending body to 
left and to right sides con- 
stitutes one “count.”’ Breathe 
naturally in this exercise. 

Exercise No, 8.—First Po- 
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This constitutes one “count.” Exhale 
on downward motion and inhale as 
arms are brought back. 

Exercise No. 3.—First Position— 
Stand erect, heels together, hands 
clasped behind the head. First Move- 
ment—Inhale slowly, bend left knee 


and raise leg toward chest, far as you 
can, keeping toes pointed downward. 
Exhale slowly and go back to position 
one, Second Movement—Exercise right 
leg same way. When knee is raised 
toward chest and returned to first po- 
sition, this is one “count.” 

Exercise No. 4.—First Position—Lie 
flat on back, arms folded behind head 
and heels together. First Movement— 
Inhale slowly and bend or arch body 


sition — Hands above the 

head, feet about eighteen 
inches apart, toes turned out. First 
Movement—Exhale slowly and bend 
forward as far as you can comfortably 
do so, hands stretched toward floor. 
Do not try to touch the floor. Second 
Movement—Inhale slowly and push ab- 
domen out rigid as tho you were trying 
to burst a belt, and come back to first 


position. Each time you bend forward 
and return to first position is one 
“count.” Make abdomen rigid on up- 


ward motion only. Keep body relaxed 
on forward motion. 

Exercise No. 9.—First Position— 
Stand erect, feet eighteen inches apart, 
arms out horizontal with shoulders. 
First Movement—Clench fists, make 


arms and shoulders rigid and bring 
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fists over to shoulders. While in this 
position relax muscles for a _ second. 
Second Movement—Clench fists, make 
arms and shoulders rigid and return to 
first position. Relax muscles for a sec- 
ond, Inhale and exhale naturally in 
this exercise, Bringing fists to shoul- 
ders and back constitutes one “count.” 

Exercise No. 10.—First Position— 
Stand erect, hands at side of body. 
First Movement—Keeping the arms 
straight and inhaling slowly, raise arms 
out to side of body and above head un- 
til hands meet. Second Movement— 
Keeping arms straight and exhaling 
slowly, return arms to first position. 
First and second movements combined 
constitute one “count.” 

These exercises should be done 
three times each upon arising and five 
to ten times each before retiring. 
These exercises will stretch the thor- 
ax, expanding the lungs, massage the 
abdominal muscles, also making the 
heart more vigorous, keeping the ar- 
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teries elastic, preventing the very 
prevalent disease in this age of arterio- 
sclerosis, at the same time not overtax- 
ing or straining anyone’s physical con- 
dition, 

The average man or woman uses 
ebout two-thirds of his or her lung ca- 
pacity; there are few exceptions to this 
rule; the other third becomes useless 
as the years go by and in time unuse- 
able. The individual who keeps all of 
his or her physical forces active and 
constantly at work learns to breathe so 
as to make every cell in the lungs take 
up oxygen and supply red blood cor- 
puscles to every bit of living tissue in 
one’s body. These exercises will elimi- 
nate the waste products and poisons 
which accumulate in the body and 
which must be thrown into the circu- 
lation and eliminated thru the excre- 
tory organs. If not, a toxic condition 
takes place and congestion is set up 
over the entire body, 

These ten exercises will teach one 
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the control of the abdominal muscles 
and increase the efficiency of these 
muscles and internal organs to a 
marked degree. Every individual who 
will follow for a few weeks these few 
exercises will have a better co-ordina- 
tien of mind and body than they have 
ever experienced. These exercises will 
bring into play the strongest and larg- 
est groups of muscles in the body, 
namely, the flexors and extensors of 
the thigh, the muscles of the back, ab- 
domen and shoulders, It is by the con- 
stant use of these that benefits of the 
vital organs are brought about. By 
practicing these exercises regularly and 
conscientiously one will be enabled to 
perform better work mentally as well 
as physically and one will not only add 
years to his or her life, but added en- 
joyment to these years will result by 
having a sound mind and body and a 
reserve of energy and vitality that one 
may call upon in time of need, that will 
successfully combat the constant in- 
creasing diseases known to mankind. 


The Road To Everywhere 


I know a road—a long, long road— 
That leads to Everywhere— 

O’er virgin soil and meadow land, 
Thru woods and fields quite rare. 

It winds among the marshes green, 
O’er hills and thru the dells— 

And music on this highway grand 
Just swells, and swells, and swells. 


We made our bed down in the corn 
patch because the corn had been disap- 
pearing pretty fast lately, and we de- 
termined to find out where it went to. 
It was a clear, starry night, but as the 
moon had not yet come up it was too 
dark to see anything, so we lay on our 
pallet looking at the stars and whisper- 
ing about our expected corn thief. 

In about half an hour we heard some- 
thing rustling the pine needles in the 
thick forest to the east of our little 
clearing of five acres. We listened al- 
most without breathing for at least two 
hours. Every few minutes we could 
hear the brush break, but whatever the 
intruder was it did not come into the 
clearing, and finally we heard no more 
of it at all, 

Next morning we saw a man’s track 
in the southeast corner of the clearing. 
He had evidently walked thru our 
pumpkin patch to examine them and 
see if they were ripe. 

The next night came, and with it our 
vigil of watching. We did not have 
long to wait, as soon after dark the 


Our Corn Thief 


rustling in the timber began. The ob- 
ject did not come out, however, and 
after we had waited about an hour and 
it was still prowling around in the tim- 
ber my mother and pardner decided to 
shoot in that direction, and if it was a 
man we thought the report would at 
least frighten him away. She aimed 
and shot, but not a sound did we hear 
from the timber. We listened quite 
a while, but as there was still no sound 
we decided that the discharge had real- 
ly frightened our enemy away and 
turned in to get some sleep. 

Something woke us up with a start. 
What it was we did not know. We must 
have slept about an hour as the moon 
was now up and the clearing was al- 
most as bright as day, altho the timber 
was very black and dense. 

“What was that?” said my mother. 

“I don’t know. Gee, whiz; listen!” 


I answered as a very loud and terrible 
groan came from somewhere in the po- 
tato patch to the east of where we lay. 
We were both pretty badly scared when 
a whole volume of groans and grunts 
came from the potato patch. 


The Gypsy blood leaps in my veins, 
The sky is soft and blue— 

I’m longing for the woods and fields, 
So what am I te do? 

By Jove, I know—lI’ll do it now! 
Yes, e’en on old Shank’s mare— 

I'll take the road the Gypsies take— 
The road to Everywhere. 


ADAM BRBEDE. 


“Lordy, mercy; have I killed some- 
body?” said ma, 

“I don’t think so, by the way it 
sounds,” I said, as we both started for 
the potato patch. Well, we went all 
thru that potato patch and not a sign 
of anything did we find. We went back 
to our bed again, and soon the same 
groaning came again, farther south this 
time and to our left. I decided I would 
slip up on ma’s “man” this time, so I 
started from the corn patch to worm 
my way on my stomach down thru the 
bean rows to where the sounds came 
from. Before I had hardly reached the 
end of the bean rows I had located 
where the sounds came from—the top 
of an oak tree which stood at the edge 
of the clearing! What was a crippled 
man doing up a tree? thought I. I got 
up and walked te where I could see 
thru the leaves of the tree, and guess 
what ma’s man and our corn thief was. 
A great big porcupine! 

Ha-ha, And ma moaning in the corn 
patch because she thought she had 
killed a man, 

LENA M. WINKLE-JAMESON. 
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The Campfire Talks do not always reflect the editorial opinion of Outdoor Life.—Editor. 


There are sev- 
eral ways to 
make every one 
loathe you, and 
one of the best is 
to talk about 
your dog. If your 
listener is of a 
polite disposition 
—or totally deaf 
—then try the 
bright sayings of 
your youngster— 
the second edition of yourself, of 
course. Next, probably, comes the cat- 
alog of your ancestors; what great 
people they were. It is understood, 
incidentally, that as you are the cross- 
roads, so to speak, of all of them, you 
therefore are a grand combination of 
all their greatness—and nothing is said 
about where all their bad traits went. 
Maybe said undesirable qualities are 
centered in you, too? Or if your fore- 
bears resemble your wife’s relations, 
then you can always fall back on the 
fact of what a wonderful woman she is. 
This is warranted to be entertaining; 
for the assumption is that your wife is 
the cream of them all, hence is the 
superior of the other fellow’s wife, and 
this pleases him greatly. But in the 
end if people avoid you like the pest, it 
is probably because of some or all of 
the subjects of conversation just men- 
tioned. I have no dog. 

Ugh. We are now going to talk 
about the other fellow’s dog, and that 
is different. The other fellow sits 
up and takes notice, and if he had 
a tail, he would wag it. Intelligent 
man, to be sure, he recognizes mer- 
it when he sees it. But if you go 
to praising his wife—look out! A 
few vague words in a most general 
way will do, perhaps, but be careful 
how you boil over in a definite personal 
sense. The green begins to show in his 
eyeballs and your life insurance agent 
is decidedly nervous over the outlook. 
If you expand on what a wonder of a 
child he has, he will think you want to 
borrow money, or touch him for the 
loan of his best fishing rod; so goslow 
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on that. But his dog—that ends it. 
Harmony prevails. 

Now, what is a dog? I don’t know. I 
have never been able to decide wheth- 
er a dog is the noblest character on 
earth or the biggest bunco agent alive. 
It all depends on the point of view. It 
is human nature—and maybe canine na- 
ture, too—to praise what pleases us and 
to condemn what does not please us. 
We humans find dogs very useful; they 
surely have flattery down to a science; 
so it is the human custom to praise and 
love dogs. But let us, for the moment, 
look at the two, men and dogs, from the 
detached point of view; put a dog in 
one pan of the scales and man in the 
other. Is then the dog man’s friend, or 
just his slave? 

That word “slave” has a disagreea- 
ble, ugly sound—but let us see. The 
wolf—just a dog, remember—refuses to 
lick a hand; if you strike him he fights 
back to the death; he will not trade his 
hungry snowbank for a warmed bone- 
filled kennel and a collar round his 
neck. And if there is one sign that 
means slavery, in all senses of the 
term, it is a collar. The collar means 
the chain, of course, and the two mean 
loss of liberty. And is a slave not a 
man, or any other animal, that has lost 
its liberty? that has put its head 
thru a collar for the sake of ease? or 
to escape death? We respect the man 
who dies for his personal freedom, but 
we condemn the wolf-dog for doing the 
self-same thing. 

Now compare the dog and the wolf. 
The wolf scorns all aid, he holds his 
own in nature, gets his own food, finds 
his own cover from the storm, is free 
and feared. The dog cannot hold his 
own against other animals. Turn him 
loose in the wild and he dies, or comes 
begging back to man, cringing for aid 
and protection. There are some so- 
called wild dogs in civilized parts, but 
they exist only because man has killed 
out all other animals. Even the alleged 
wild dog has man to thank for his life. 
Let the wolves come, and the wild dogs 
disappear, or come crawling back to 
man. 


No, evidently the dog cannot hold 
a place in the wilderness; the wolf 
can, and does. I have often thought 
that the dog is the negro among the ca- 
nines; that the wolf is the white man. 
Look at it all impartially and you will 
see many a close resemblance between 
the dog and the negro, between the wolf 
and the white man, 

The dog and the negro are both more 
or less of a jolly, easy nature; both like 
to serve and are lost without a guiding 
hand from above. The wolf and the 
white man kill if opposed, or die in the 
attempt; neither will brook any binding 
chains; both will rule or ruin, or die 
fighting for that end. 

What we hate in others are the 
characteristics that make ourselves, in 
other words, competition, not the com- 
petition that we can overcome; we like 
that; but that which blocks us, holds us, 
and even crushes us. When we come 
up against our own characteristics in 
others, if we can overcome these op- 
ponents we like them; if the issue is 
doubtful we hate them, and if we can- 
not hope to whip them, then we wor- 
ship them? What is the crouching of 
a dog but prayer to a superior and un- 
fightable being? What is the licking 
of the hand but tongue-worship, praise 
in hopes of flattering what he can 
neither escape nor conquer? And do 
we humans not do the same? How 
about “the boss?” 

I have often wondered if dogs have a 
religion? So far as the scientist can 
analyze it all, religion among humans 
comes from fear and dreams, In ages 
past there occurred all around the sav- 
age things that he could not under- 
stand, or even vaguely account for, and 
so there must be other powers greater 
than himself, and as he could not fight 
it, or them, or whatever it was, he flat- 
tered It and even tried to bribe It with 
offerings. Life he vaguely—and more 
or less correctly—associated with fire; 
hence most of these bribes to the Un- 
seen he cast into the flames. Then at 
night he dreamed, and in his dreams he 
saw the men and animals he himself 
had killed, and had even eaten. If they 
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came to him when he was asleep, evi- 
dently they lived Somewhere, even after 
he had killed and eaten them—and It 
was all very strange and fearful. 

Now, the dog. Man does continually 
in the presence of the dog things that 
the canine mind cannot possibly grasp 
—the firing of a gun, for example; that 
is perhaps dog-lightning. And the dog 
dreams; we all know that; every fire- 
side with a sleeping dog proves the 
dream life of a dog beyond all question. 
And what does the dog think in his 
waking hours? Has he a religion, too? 
I am inclined to think he has. But rea- 
soning, unless constantly tested and 
checked step by step by experiment is 
all too dangerous a guide to follow far, 
and there seems no way by experiment 
to bridge the gulf between the minds of 
dog and man. Would that we could talk 
to each other. 

The dog has his laws apparently, his 
customs and ways that must be obeyed 
by all dogs, or the offender dies at the 
fangs of his canine fellows. Their post- 
office system is too well known to more 
than merely mention here, and when 
two strange dogs meet today they do 
about what two strange dogs did cen- 
turies ago when they met in the road 
under the walls of Babylon. They seem 
to have their political conventions, and 
their rules of courtship, just like our 
human rules and laws. 

Friendship and hatred between cer- 
tain dogs is as common as among hu- 
mans, and they apparently have all the 
other human traits, such as social pride. 
But these characteristics, of course, are 
not confined to dogs; all other animals 
that we know fairly well, such as the 
horse and the elephant, seem to have 
the same ways. I have often remarked 
that “In a hen yard I will show you ev- 
erything that goes on in a ball room.” 
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But the dog seems to have ways that 
are more like the actions and motives 
of humans than does any other animal. 
And of all the animals the dog is the 
only one that does not constantly try to 
escape from man, The cat, by the way, 
is not a tamed animal, but is a wild ani- 
mal that lives among men just as it 
would live among other animals in the 
forest. 

I know of no man who is not easily 
corrupted by the flattery of a dog. But 
before he begins to see such wonder- 
fully bright comprehension of merit in 
the dog, let the man glance at the rhino 
and the rhino bird. How about it? Here 
we have man and the dog all over 
again, but set apart on a stage where 
we can view both without personal 
prejudice. The bird gets his food from 
the rhino, and watches over the big 
brute just as the dog acts toward man. 
Are the basic motives on all sides just 
the same? I think so. 

Wherein does a man surpass a dog? 
It is easy enough to answer this ques- 
tion to the satisfaction of our own van- 
ity by giving the human more or less 
misty qualities that we deny to the dog, 
but weighing what we aetually know 
about both dog and man, wherein does 
man surpass the dog? In just one 
thing, and one only—Fire. In fact, all 
civilization, all art, education, science 
—everything known to man that the 
other animals have not, center in the 
flame. Civilization is fire, and nothing 
else. Without fire, what have we hu- 
mans? Nothing that the dog does not 
possess. Is man’s self-supposed super- 
iority over the dog just an accident, 
then? just the many results of adding 
fuel to the dying flame long ago? It 
looks like it. “Man is the greatest thing 
in the universe, but nobody but man 
ever said so.” No one can successfully 
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attack that remark, because it is four 
square and true. And I have no doubt 
that the dog considers himself the 
greatest thing in the universe. The 
whole world was made for dogs; the 
stars sweep around the dog; man was 
created purely for dog purposes and 
pleasures, as were bones and stray cats. 
And possibly all other animals, or all 
other kinds of life—more or less con- 
scious, perhaps?—look on the universe 
just as does man—‘“All for Me.” 

I have often wondered what would 
happen if some dog learned the use of 
fire. Where would our civilization be 
if the wolves, for instance, knew the 
use of fire? One fang-borne torch would 
fire a grain field, and once the fields 
lay black and charred, where are our 
cities? Civilization hangs on some 
mighty slender threads, and the use of 
fire by some animal is one of them. It 
never has happened, therefore it never 
will happen, of course. But—? 

How long did it take man to learn 
fire? How long has the dog been with 
fire? Man probably feared and wor- 
shiped and could not understand fire 
far longer than has the dog. Give the 
dog as many years with fire as man 
has had, and will the dog then know 
fire? It remains to be seen. Animals 
have reasoned out far harder problems, 
but it has taken them longer than dog 
has lived with man, 

A man, a fire and a dog. Today that 
is one of our keenest and purest pleas- 
ures; in time it may be the end of civ- 
ilization. When the fire dies down [ 
place a stick on the coals, old Booze 
does not. In that act alone am I his 
superior. If in time Booze learns that 
trick, and he has learned harder ones— 
What then? Looking into the flames 
the dog and I are thinking of the sam? 
thing, perhaps, for the one symbol of 
man’s power is fire. 
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sessions and Mexico, of $1.50 a year; in Canada, 
$1.75 a year; all foreign countries, $2 a year. 
that date the price will be advanced 50 cents a 
year on all subscriptions both at home and abroad. 
Remember that Zane Grey’s latest story, “Colo- 
rado Trails,” will appear in Outdoor Life exclusively 
beginning with one of the fall or early winter num- 
No one who loves the outdoors as Mr. Grey 
does, or who has heard of or read his great books, 
will willingly miss reading the above serial, which 
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Grey’s novels, “The Border Legion,” is to be dram- 
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other works are being prepared for the movies—a 
just acknowledgement of the hold that Mr. Grey’s 
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information will always be immediately communicated to the game department of the state in which the infringement is 
alleged to have been committed, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the 
It is not our intention to divert such information from the game-department chan- 
nels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 


game department’s duties in the premises. 























A beautiful lake near Shipp’s camp. 


Trailing an Old Bear in California. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have been a 
follower of game animals, as well as 
articles written about same, for a great 
many years and have always tried to 
keep up with the times by having the 
latest and best arm. I will relate my 
experience with the gun I consider good 
enough for any American sportsman 
shooting big game on this continent. 

I have for the last seven years been 
using a Winchester Special with good 
success, but the last three seasons I 
have hunted in Siskiyou and Modoc 
Counties, Calif., for mule deer, and as 
they are very large and seem to have a 
better “holt” on life than anything I 
have ever hunted, I have lost a couple 
that were badly crippled. I am not so 
good a shot as some of my brethren. I 
can’t always hit them in the eye. I! 
sometimes shoot at their breast and hit 
them in the foot. 

I had read and heard so much about 
the ’06 government cartridge that I was 
anxious to try out a gun shooting the 
same. Accordingly I had a Winchester 
fitted out with shot-gun stock to fit and 
sighted to suit myself. Now, I have 
used a rifle for thirty-five years and 
have always used open sights. I think 
it foolish to try to learn all over again 
by trying to use peeps. I was naturally 


in a “stew” to try my new rifle on big 
game, so when my friend, Geo. Shipp, 
asked me to go on a hunting trip with 
him I was overjoyed. We followed the 
San Joaquin River to the town of Cas- 
cade, the end of the railroad, where we 
took horses for about twenty miles, our 
route leading us past Huntington Lake 
and over Kaiser Mt. Pass (elevation Y,- 
500 ft.). 

Deer and trout were first brought in 
—not only for the sport they afforded, 
but for the larder as well-—after which, 
one day, I found myself cut in the hills 
by the side of a good-sized bear track. 


The ground was soft and sloppy from 
the fast melting snow, making it posst- 
ble for me to see the tracks quite plain- 
ly. The bear was traveling in the same 
direction that I was and the tracks were 
very fresh. I could tell by the way the 
dirt was torn up that he was no kid of a 
bear, so I hauled my old slouch down, 
stuck my nose in his track, and dug in. 

He led me a merry trip for about 
seven miles. Some of the time it was 
hard tracking over rocks but as he was 
wet and kept in the same general direc- 
tion I managed to keep after him. He 
finally turned back and down a smaller 
ridge into a lower country and towards 
camp. After following about a mile in 
this direction I came to where he had 
slid off the ridge down into an alder 
thicket about 400 to 600 yards in diame- 
ter, in the form of a basin. I was satis- 
fied he had not gone out of this thicket 
for I knew I was very close behind him, 
but it was impossible for anything but 
a bear to get thru such a place. I 
crawled up on a large down tree about 
ten feet from the ground where I had a 
very good commanding view of the 
basin below. I had not been in this po- 
sition three minutes when his lordship 
hove into view, beating it up a ridge on 
the far side of the thicket. He looked 
like a load of hay as his hair was about 
six inches long all over him. He was 
about to disappear behind some bushes, 
so I had to hurry to get in a shot, which 

















He was an old duffer; his ears were split and his face scarred 
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caught him in the front foot. He was 
broadside to me and running up a steep 
hill. When the bullet struck his foot 
he seemed some mad. He turned 
around, stood up, and then let a bawl 
out of him that could be heard for 
miles. By this time I had another cart- 
ridge ready for action. It caught him 
as square thru the shoulders as possi- 
ble. He went down in a heap to stay. 

The skin was in fair condition and 
now ornaments my den. He was an old 
duffer; his ears were split to shreds, 
his nose was split, one hind foot had 
been torn in pulling it out of a trap, 
and his face was all scarred from his 
numerous battles. 

The next morning we saddled three 
horses and put the pack saddles on two 
large mules and went after the meat. 
The beast was shot with the 220-gr. soft- 
nose bullet at about 400 yards distance. 
It tore a hole about an inch in diameter 
in the first shoulder bone and about one 
and three-fourths-inch hole in the next, 
and lodged in the skin on the far side. 

He was in good shape and we saved 
all the meat and brought out the jerky. 
One prominent real estate dealer here 
was very anxious to get enough jerky 
for once. He filled his pockets and 
went around town all day eating jerky, 
and saying it was the best he had ever 
tasted. One week later he was in- 
formed that it was bear. He went out 
to the sidewalk—but the further story 
of his troubles had best not be told. 

Calif. F. J. STONE. 





An Old Sportsman’s Interesting 
Views on the Game of the North. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the July is- 
sue of Outdoor Life, Mr, John Hope’s 
criticism of Mr. Ralph Edmunds’s trip 
seems to me to be very unjust and un- 
called for. It is very easy for one to 
criticise who has no knowledge of con- 
ditions in the Far North, In the first 
place, he speaks of the tons of meat 
wasted for a paltry $100 paid to the 
state. Even an Indian will eat only a 
few choice parts of the old animals 
that a big-game hunter kills for the 
heads, and it costs from $2,000 to $3,000 
for a real big-game hunt in the real 
game country with a good outfit. 

The Canadian laws have always ap- 
peared to me to be very just. They are 
liberal enough to allow a hunter to get 
thru a hard trip without having to 
break them, and they are enforced by 
the highest class of officials to be 
found on the North American conti- 
nent. Compare them with the Alaskan 
bear law. One may kill a man in 
Alaska in self-defense or in defense of 
his home, but not a bear—legally. Does 
anyone respect such a law? Even our 
soldiers and the natives shoot at every 
bear they see as a protest against such 
a “fool law.” 
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No man who has traveled extensive- 
ly thru the North can help but appreci- 
ate the wisdom of the law makers of 
Canada. Pack horses are scarce and 
game must be the chief article of diet, 
as packs must be light. Packing in the 
North would make a long article in 
itself. Warm weather is frequently en- 
countered in the early fall and the meat 
spoils quickly, necessitating a fresh 
kill every few days. Did Mr. Hope ever 
see an Indian eat? A guide, horse 
wrangler and cook are required for a 
hunter and they will eat a sheep per 
day. 

With the average man such a trip is 
the hunting event of his life. On ac- 
count of the expense few men go more 
than once, It requires about two weeks’ 
travel thru a wilderness to get to the 
game country and the party must have 
fresh meat as soon as possible or the 
provisions will be exhausted. If he is 
limited to one head of each species he 
must break the law or take the first 
head he encounters. Should small game 
be abundant killing big game may not 
be necessary for food. 

To a hunter on his first trip the first 
head encountered always looks big. If 
he makes a mistake and kills a small 
one, must he leave it and break the law 
by killing another, or shall we have 
laws whose liberality he will respect? 

Northern British Columbia and Yukon 
Territory are an empire, and outside 
of four towns (Dawson, White Horse, 
Cariboo and Atlin) it has a population 
of less than two thousand inhabitants. 
There are seldom more than three par- 
ties of hunters in all this vast terri- 
tory in any one year. Thousands of 
square miles of this country are unex- 
plored. There has been no alien hunter 
in the Macmillan River country for 
three years and none in the Kluane for 
two years. The few old animals killed 
by big-game hunters would soon be fox 
food anyway. The carcasses left are 
soon eaten by foxes, bears, lynxes and 
Canada jays. , 

Indians are the great destroyers of 


game, They will “smoke up” anything 
living that they encounter. I never 
allow a guide to carry a gun, On my 


last trip I let my Indian guide carry my 
.22-Colt automatic until he commenced 
shooting at every animal he saw. While 
at Silver a party of six Indians killed 
eighteen moose in five days, mostly 
cows and calves. Prospectors and ex- 
plorers can legally kill game of either 
sex at all seasons, They kill game as 
they go, eat a few meals and leave the 
rest, as it is too heavy to pack. 

I have heard many stories of game 
destruction in the North,but never heard 
a complaint of a big game hunter, 1 
heard of a party of Indians, camping on 
a river ford during a forest fire, killing 
moose and taking only the tongues un- 
til the tongues were piled up like cord- 





wood. I heard of a squatter who had 
as many as thirty-six sheep carcasses 
piled up in his yard for the dogs to eat. 
I have heard of fox farmers feeding 
game to a lot of worthless cross-foxes. 
I have heard of wagon loads of sheep 
being thrown into rivers and many 
moose being allowed to spoil after be- 
ing taken to mining camps because 
there was no sale for them, the market 
being glutted. I have heard many com- 
plaints of game destruction, but never 
a complaint of a sportsman. 

During the stampede to Chisana four 
years ago all the game for miles around 
was killed off. With the abandonment 
of the district the game is coming 
back. The placer is about played out 
and the prospector is almost extinct in 
the North. With their exit no one need 
fear the extinction of game by hunters. 

The White Pass Railway and steam- 
ship lines on the rivers and lakes are 
the only outfits that are holding the 
country together at present. If they 
should go out of existence, which is by 
no means an improbability, the entire 
country would return to its primitive 
condition—a hunter’s paradise, 

Personally, I do not care if I never 
kill another moose or caribou, unless T 
have a chance for a record head or need 
the meat. I never regret an animal 
killed. It is the poor wounded animal 
that gets away and dies a lingering 
death that I regret. That is the reason 
I took so kindly to Mr. Newton’s new 
ammunition—the ammunition with a 
punch, 

Sheep hunting is the sport of kings 
and I hope to live to be able to climb 
many a peak after the wily old ram. 

Tom Dixon reported in White Horse 
last spring that he found thirty-six 
sheep killed in one bunch by coyotes. 
The coyotes are over-running the coun- 
try and the old timers predict that the 
game and fur animals will soon be 
driven away or killed off unless some- 
thing happens to the coyotes. No mat- 
ter how the game may be destroyed; if 
it does go, the few sportsmen who have 
visited the region will get the blame 
from every poor ass in the country 

Illinois. R. A. GRIFFITH. 





Like Banquo’s Ghost, the Passen- 
ger Pigeon Will Not Down. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Rev. S. 
M. Stratton is not mistaken. There are 
certainly passenger pigeons in Mexico. 
Six years I spent in the Country of 
Mafiana, mostly prospecting, camping 
and hunting, and I have repeatedly 
seen passenger pigeons and called oth- 
ers’ attention to them. The last pas- 
senger pigeon I saw in the United 
States was in the Wea Prairie near 
Lafayette, Ind., in 1872 or ’73; but I 
have seen thousands in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, and have killed many, 











and I know them when I see them. 

It certainly makes me “tired” to 
have a man make a statement about 
which he knows nothing as a positive 
fact; I don’t care whether he is a pro- 
fessor, a doctor or a candlestick maker. 
Some of your correspondents claim 
there are no passenger pigeons because 
they have never seen them. What does 
a professor know, or anyone else know, 
about a condition, country, resources, 
or game, a thousand miles away, if he 
has never been there? Not long ago 
the United States government sent its 
whole army and spent several million 
doliars to capture a bandit in Mexico, 
and because it failed—came back with- 
out him “dead or alive’—does that 
prove he doesn’t exist? 

I have read for a year or more the 
controversy regarding the passenger 
pigeon, but have refrained until the 
present from rushing into print; but I 
must certainly say there are still pas- 
senger pigeons in Mexico, I have seen 
them in pairs, in bunches of six or 
eight, or possibly more. Why didn’t I 
kill one? Well, in that country (So- 
nora) men who were in there on busi- 
ness and not a hunting trip, carried 
a gun for big game and a small arm 
for self-protection. I pinned my faith 
to a .303 Savage and a .44-40 Frontier 
Colt, neither of which I could kill a 
pigeon with and have anything left ex- 
cept a few feathers. 

Am certainly having a great time up 
here hunting brown bears and caribous, 
and may write you of my trip later on 
if you can spare space for it. But don’t 
let the fact escape you that there were, 
six years ago, passenger pigeons in 
Old Mexico, and probably there are 
more today than then. 

W. P. SHORTRIDGE. 

Herendun Bay, Alaska. 


Note.—Mr. Shortridge’s letter has an 
air of such reliability about it that we 
are inclined to believe his statements 
may be truthful, We have written for 
further information. Who knows but 
that the world may be startled at the 
revelations which our research may 
disclose ?—Editor., 





Bear Dope From a Bear Hunter. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am mailing 
you a copy of a publication in which I 
have marked a paragraph about bears 
being classed as carnivorous, or: flesh 
eaters. They are not, and I can prove 
it. If you should throw them a piece 
of fresh meat (I mean to tame bears) 
they will immediately pounce on to it 
in a gluttonly manner and maul it 
around for hours and lap some blood 
from it, but you go out two hours 
later and you will still find the meat is 
not eaten. It is the same with wild 
bears. I have saved the head and feet 
of deer we have killed in the fall, and 
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put them in pens along creeks frequent- | fire twice. The wind dies down. From 


ed by wild bears in the springtime, and 
learned that if a bear found the deer 
head and feet, and if they were still 
partly frozen or in good fresh condi- 
tion, it passed them up. But leave 
those same heads and feet until the 
flies come and blow them, and then 
Mr. Bear will eat every particle of 
them, 

Here’s a tip that the average bear- 
hunter doesn’t know: In St. Louis 
County, Minnesota, bears do not come 
to the creeks before May ist. I have 
trapped and hunted for many years in 
the springtime up to April 15th in a 
locality inhabited by bears and never 
saw a bear track. 

The best sign by which to expect 
bears in the spring is to watch when 
the sucker fish commence to run; then 
expect bears any night. I don’t say 
that bears do not come out of their 
dens until May ist. I think they come 
out about April 15th and take sun 


afar comes the echoing toot of a loco- 
motive. From somewhere close comes 
the flute-like whistle of a quail. Softly 
I put my feet down as I follow the keen 
nosed setter. 

Suddenly the canine stiffens, the gun 
is hoisted to no position in particular 
and [| tell the dog to be careful lest he 
do something that might scare his mas- 
ter to death. Nervously I urge him for- 
ward. Thru the lacework of blue stem, 
willows, grapevines, woodbine and 
weeds, I see a dozen brown rascals 
dodging thru little lanes that give me 
a chance to pot the little band, but the 
love of fair play holds in check my 
chance to break the entrancing silence. 

After much combing of grass and 
brush, I conclude that the brown birds 
have outwitted me. The dog strikes out 
for a weed-covered ridge that adjoins 
a field of small grain. The sky is full 
of vociferous ravens; to one side a 
bunch of cattle are dining on ripened 

















Pals.—Photographed in Minnesota by Jack Burris. 


baths by lying on the sunny side of a 
hill near their dens. They do this for 
about two weeks; then they hit for the 
creeks. In the spring of 1915 I made 
eight trips to my bear traps and never 
saw a sign, and am positive none came 
to that creek until I made the ninth 
trip, when I found four bears in traps. 
Two were full-grown black bears, one 
male and one female; the other two 
were yearling bears, both males. One 
was brown and the other black. 
Minnesota. JACK BURRIS. 





Bob White’s Haunting Call. 


A cool breeze oozes out of the cobalt 
blue of the North. The subtle spell of 
Indian summer intoxicates you and long 
lines of geese and ducks wing adown 
the aerial trail to Dixie. I tramp to 
and fro thru tangled grass and young 
willows. My dog industriously sniffs 
the crisp zephyrs and I watch his every 
move. I am hunting quail. My heart 
jumps at every bird the dog flushes, A 
cotton-tail races down a cow trail and 


tufts of sweet-scented clover. The dog 
sets himself only to trot off before a 
wagging tail that says the joke is on 
him. 

Darkening skies give warning that 
an impending hurricane is about to en- 
velop the land. Greenish yellow cloud 
streamers stretch ominously across the 
western gates of the world; high thun- 
der heads, that look like some giant’s 
soap bubbles, hold their gold and blue 
and crimson domes at dizzy heights; 
the waning sun blazes its way to a bed 
in the western hills and my dog and I 
shift across hill and dale, thru brown- 
ing savanna and leaf-shedding timber. 
The curtain of night is already in the 
sleepy sun god’s hand and we are hur- 
rying, my dog and I. 

Out of the nothingness of the mystic 
night comes a myriad of tired water- 
fowl to search for a bed on the bosom 
of the creek and the nearby pools and 
sloughs. 

White shafts of lightning wink out 
of the boiling mass of vapor and ter- 
rific roars of thunder crowd my ear- 
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drums until my head feels as tho split. 
Withal are great clouds of dust, and 
the sky is taking on a horrifying olive 
green, Still my dog and I comb the 
covers for the elusive bird with the 
flute-like call. 

Suddenly I hear the entrancing whis- 
tle of a quail. Cautiously I make my 
way along a row of saplings. On the 
other side, sitting serenely in the top- 
most reaches of a raggedy cottonwood, 
is my friend Bob White. I study his 
racy profile against the gloaming of 
the lightning-spatted west. Here is my 
chance to bag one member of the wary 
ones, This fellow has not one chance 
in a thousand to escape. I raise the 
weapon to fire just as the quail jumps 
into space. A bolt of lightning shatters 
the tree and stuns my dog and me. A 
few nights later I hear a liquid and 
cheery, “Bob-white!”’ 

I wonder. 

JOHN BERNARD O’SULLIVAN. 





Trailing and Treeing a Big 
Cougar. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—On January 
10, 11 and 12, 1917, I had a very inter- 
esting and hard chase after a big cou- 
gar which may be of interest to Out- 
door Life readers: On the 10th I found 
where a deer had been dragged on the 
crusted snow, leaving hair, and farther 
on found the horns and a small portion 
of the skull and about ten inches of the 
backbone attached, and two of the feet 
with the legs eaten down close, the 
large bones being crushed and mostly 
eaten, which showed it had been done 
by either a wolf or cougar. The big 
hound, which was the only dog I had 
with me, began circling around and 
soon found, near by, under some trees, 
where a cougar had been bedding 
while enjoying his feast. As the horns 
and feet and crushed bones indicated 
that a very large deer had been killed 
by undoubtedly a very large lion, the 
big bloodhound and I declared we would 
have that beast, It was about fifteen 
miles back in the hills near one of my 
winter camps where there were lots of 
deer—a beautiful country, cold and 
clear, and the snow crusted and almost 
as hard as a pavement at night. The 
thawing during the day destroyed all 
tracks made during the previous day 
when the snow was slightly softened, 
and as there was not a track of either 
the deer or cougar to be seen, it looked 
as if the chances were against us. But 
we started at it, as that was our busi- 
ness at that time. 

We went up stream and then down, 
and then back up about three miles. 
Here we found where the lion had been 
going down stream during the middle 
of the day while the snow was soft, the 
track appearing to be about four or five 
days old. This gave us a clew to go by. 
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We had then lost a day, but suspected 
the lion had been working down stream, 
and so we returned to where we had 
started the hunt, searching the thick- 
ets as we went. The next day we found 
sign in one or two places where the big 
fellow had broken thru the crust in the 
timber and the hound could begin to 
smell him. We then began trailing him 
very slowly, and kept it up all that 
day, the lion seeming not to know just 
where he wanted to go. That night we 
camped by a tree with a good fire, and 
early next morning took the trail, slow- 
ly, trailing all day until in the evening 
about 4 o’clock we found his track 
going back up stream, which looked 
to have been made about 10 or 11 
o’clock that day. The hound followed 
him very easily, about as fast as I 
could walk. Then we knew the chase 
would soon be on, 

We found where he had tried to 
catch a deer, and farther on evidence 
of another trail, but he failed, and on 
about a mile the big hound jumped him 
where he had made another kill, and 

















“We found where a very large deer had 

been killed by an enormous cougar.” 
the chase was on in full speed and with 
a vengeance, The cougar ran angling 
down the side of the mountain to the 
creek bottom and decided he was too 
fat to run farther and took to a tree. 
It was getting dark when I reached the 
tree holding the big cat, and after a 
short rest a .30-30 bullet between the 
eyes stopped the deer-hunter’s career 
and made the big hound as happy as 
myself. We were both tired out. As 
this was the dog’s first cougar, I let 
him chew all he wanted to and lit a 
candle and found that the cat measured 
nearly nine feet—not as long as two 
others I have killed here, but the larg- 
est in body and heaviest I have ever 
seen or killed, and very fat. 

Then I skinned him out by candle- 
light and started for one of my camps, 
tired and happy, with about $40 in fur 
on my back. 

Upon stretching this cougar hide 
I found the point of a deer’s horn 





in the back of his neck under the skin, 

which shows that in some former trag- 

edy he had been fought by his prey. 
Oregon. H. G. HAYES. 





Heart and Other Shots. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. E. E. Har- 
riman’s request in a late issue for us 
all to come on with our experiences, 
prompts this letter. Thirty years ago 
or more my father and I were hunting 
in Southern Missouri when we jumped 
a big buck which father killed. This 
buck had half of a ball thru the big 
vein of his heart, and yet the animal 
was well and sound. It had been a 
round ball. We could plainly see the 
marks of the molds where they came 
together; they were larger than a No. 
1 buckshot, and the flat side looked as 
if it had been cut with something dull 
or on a bone. 

While I never saw what I am now 
going to tell about, yet my friend, who 
told me of the incident, is a reliable 
man, and I will vouch for his word. He 
was traveling from Spokane to Wal- 
lowa County, Oregon, and up by Col- 
ville a big buck walked across the road 
some forty yards ahead of his party. 
He stopped the team and jumped out 
of the wagap, went to the rear and got 
his .45, but found there was no loads 
in it, so he placed some shells in the 
magazine, but when he was ready to 
shoot, Mr. Buck was gone, His son, 
who was on the seat, looked down the 
road and said, “There he is!” He then 
shot him three times as he crossed the 
road, all too far back, and the buck 
never broke a walk. The deer walked 
into the brush and stopped, and my 
friend then shot him in the neck. When 
they dressed him ‘they found a large 
ball against the neck bone which had 
splintered it, but it had all healed up. 
They found seven buckshot in various 
parts of his anatomy and a big scar on 
his heart at the point, the heart cover- 
ing having grown fast to the heart. 
This buck had six points on one side 
and seven on the other side. Will you 
tell us why this buck never broke a 
walk while my friend was gut-shooting. 
him, E. P. 

Oregon. 


Note.—Some peculiar things have 
happened in the experiences of big- 
game hunters who have shot wild ani- 
mals thru the heart. There never was 
a more truthful saying than that a griz- 
zly bear (or other bear, for that mat- 
ter) would have sufficient vitality after 
being shot thru the heart to charge 
and kill his would-be captor. We once 
shot and killed a bull eik in Montana 
that had run, as we remember now, 
about a half mile after having a groove 
shot thru the side of his heart that 
would hold your index finger. The 
action of the deer in continuing to walk 











after being gut-shot was very natural. 
An animal shot thru the lungs or 
another vital place might often run 
faster than one shot thru the intestines 
or the stomach. A shot in either of the 
latter-named places seems to have an 
immediate and a sickening effect on 
these animals which causes them to 
slow down to a walk. And yet they 
will travel in such a condition almost 
unbelievable distances if pursued. We 
saw a sheep travel a quarter of a mile 
when gut-shot so badly that when 
found a very large part of the intes- 
tines protruded far enough to drag on 
the ground; and this sheep very likely 
lay down long before it was absolutely 
necessary to do so.—Editor. 





Healthy Increase in Big Game on 
Forests. 


There are approximately 6,000 elks, 
7,250 deer, 235 moose, 1,850 mountain 
sheep, 672 bears and 230 antelopes in 
the national forests of Wyoming, ac- 
cording to the 1916 census taken by the 
Forest Service. This shows an increase 
of 45 per cent in elks, 42 per cent in 
moose, 26 per cent in antelopes, % of 1 
per cent in bears, and a decrease of 8 
per cent in mountain sheep, in the fig- 
ures reported for 1915. The protection 
afforded these large-game animals on 
the state game preserves is considered 
responsible for these increases by the 
district forester. 

Hunters killed 209 elks, 26 mountain 
sheep, 4 moose and 248 deer, while pre- 
datory animals were responsible for the 
loss of 95 elk, 42 mountain sheep and 
112 deer. During 1916 the combined 
efforts of the Biological Survey, local 
hunters, stockmen and forest officers 
resulted in the destruction of 1 moun- 
tain lion, 1,812 coyotes, 311 wolves and 
132 wildcats on the national forests of 
Wyoming. In spite of this, the census 
shows that these animals increased at 
the rate of 8 per cent for coyotes, 14 
per cent for wildcats and 12 per cent 
for mountain lions. A decrease of about 
1 per cent was shown in the number 
of wolves on the national forests of the 
state.—U. S. Forest Service Report. 





White-Tail Deer Heads of Class. 


Dr. H. M. Beck, our interesting Penn- 
sylvania contributor, is a real connois- 
seur of deer heads, as he has for years 
been collecting record heads, both in 
the white-tail and the black-tail spe- 
cies; his collection by this time must 
be a very valuable one. We have al- 
ready published photographs and de- 
scription of his world’s record black- 
tail head, and now we have received 
from him photographs and measure- 
ments of some wonderful white-tail 
heads, which we reproduce herewith. 

There is not a “sawed” or “wedged” 
head in his collection, and every head 
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IK ROM DR. BECK’S COLLECTION OF VIRGINIA WHITE-TAIL DEER 


HEADS 


No, 1—28 points, 26-in. spread; No. 2—24 points, 27-in. spread; left brow point 
13 in. long, right 12%; a close examination will show that both sides of this head 


are almost exactly alike; No. 3—28 points; spread 24 in.; width of palmation just 
below commencement of main point, 10% in.; No. 4—21 points; spread 25% in.; 
this is Dr. Beck’s best head, very closely approaching, if indeed not, a record. 


illustrated will pass the most exacting photographs of three other Virginia 


scrutiny as to genuineness. We print 
herewith a letter from Dr. Beck con- 
cerning these heads: 

“My Dear Mr. McGuire:—Some time 
ago I wrote you that I thought I had 
a world record white-tail deer, White- 
tail deer vary so much in conformation 
that it is a very difficult matter to as- 
certain what constitutes a record. Some 
have spread and some a great number 
of points, and others have a combina- 
tion of very heavy horns and points. 
The head of which I am sending you 
a photograph is of the latter character. 

“Before a record is claimed for a 
head it seems to me that a very care- 
ful investigation should be made, and 
I have not had an opportunity to make 
the investigation as yet, but will do so 
at my earliest opportunity. You prob- 
ably could help in this matter. Along 
with the head in question I am sending 


heads in my collection. They are the 
best four Virginia deer heads I have 
ever seen, and if you care to publish 
them you are at perfect liberty to do 
so. The smallest of the three has been 
published in your magazine before, but 
none of the others have ever been pub- 
lished in any periodical or paper. 

“H. M. BECK.” 





Are Coyotes Decreasing in the 
North? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Noting in the 
May Outdoor Life the statement of Dr. 
Griffith as to the presence of unusual 
numbers of coyotes in Northern Canada 
and Alaska, I write to inquire whether 
their change of base may have been 
caused in any degree by the epidemic 
among the snowshoe rabbits, their fa- 
vorite food, For the few years up to 
and including 1913 the rabbits became 
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very plentiful here in Northern Minne- 
sota; I do not know over how large an 
area, but I saw them myself in several 
counties from the country north of 
Lake Superior and west. 

In the winter of 1913-14 it was not 
uncommon here to see twenty-five or 
thirty in driving along a mile of road, 
or to shoot five or six without moving 
out of one’s tracks. Toward spring of 
1914 some diseased ones began to be 
found, and that summer many died. 
They continued to die all thru 1914 and 
1915, and are now so scarce that in the 
past winter, including the hunting sea- 
son, I saw only two, and thus far have 
seen only one young one this spring. 

Entirely aside from the wolf ques- 
tion, I would very much like to know 
how much territory the epidemic ex- 
tended over and the dates in which it 
appeared in different localities. In 1914 
wolves (coyotes) were very numerous 
in this section. All thru 1915 they were 
very numerous and bold and could be 
heard howling everywhere. In 1916 
they became very much reduced in 
numbers. No doubt there are many of 
your readers who have observed these 
things, and it would be very interesting 
if they would compare notes, 

Minnesota. F. A. KNIGHTS, M.D. 





Is There a Hybrid Deer in British 
Columbia? 


Recently we received a letter from 
one of our readers enclosing a news- 
paper clipping telling of a hybrid deer 
being discovered in British Columbia 
by A. Bryan Williams, provincial game 
warden of the above-named province. 
If there is one thing more than another 
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that will cause us to shy over the traces 
it is a newspaper story telling of an 
encounter with some wild animal or of 
a sensational incident in natural] his- 
tory, so we wrote to Mr. Williams, and 
append his reply — which in this in- 
stance, we are pleased to state, con- 
firms the newspaper story: 

‘Dear Mr. McGuire:—I beg to ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter of the 
13th enclosing a cutting from a paper 
with regard to a hybrid deer in the Lil- 
looet District of British Columbia. In 
reply I beg to inform you that the ar- 
ticle in question is pretty well correct. 
Both last spring and that of last year I 
saw deer that were unlike anything 1 
have noticed before. They varied a 
great deal in color and size, and partic- 
ularly in the tail. As the Coast deer 
also cross a short distance into this 
district occasionally, I imagine that the 
two species have crossed. 

“The most remarkable thing I saw 
about the deer there wag their tails, 
which were extremely long, and in two 
cases quite black. I also saw a deer 
in every respect resembling a mule 
deer except for the tail, which was 
black all the way up to the root, and 
the white patch on the rump was small 
for that of the mule deer. There were 
others that were apparently mule deer, 
with the black extending half way up 
the tail. A. BRYAN WILLIAMS.” 

British Columbia. 





Deer Horns That Grew (7?) After 
Dea 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am enclosing 
you a photo of a big deer we secured 
last season. This deer was a black- 





tail, and the horns (in the velvet) 
measured 24%4-in. spread. They were 
so soft that by sticking a knife in them, 
even at the base, blood would run from 
them, In the drying, the horns seemed 
to spring out, for they now measure 3$ 
ins., and they were not sprung a bit in 
mounting. They had seventeen points. 
California. R. M. CHAPMAN. 


Note.—If Mr. Chapman is positive 
that these horns measured 34% ins. in 
spread when the deer was killed we 
would suggest that he look under the 
scalp (if he has not already done so) 
and see if the skull was sawed and 
wedged by his taxidermist. We have 
known of this being done by taxider- 

















The big deer where he fell. 


mists without the consent of the owner. 
Horns of the members of the deer fam- 
ily do not grow after the animals are 
killed, but on the contrary, they in- 
variably shrink, and horns in the vel- 
vet should shrink even more than ma- 
tured horns.—Editor. 








Announcement 


(A Zane Grey Story Soon to Be Run in Outdoor Life) 


By act of ours in going over to the flat form and by placing before our readers such a 
magazine as is shown in this month’s number, Outdoor Life has taken an important step in 








her physical development. 


as the greatest and most significant move we have 
ever made. 

It will never do, after having the enterprise to put 
on metropolitan airs, for us to ever recede or retro- 
grade. Nor would it look altogether polite or be- 
coming—after seeing our readers flirt for 20 years 
with such meaningful words as “reliability,” ‘“de- 
pendability,” “truthfulness,” etc., in their attempts 
at flattery—for us to show our unworthiness at this 
time. So we must put our wits to the grindstone, 
peel our weather eye, roll our sleeves and open our 
“roll,” in order that we may keep every future num- 
ber of Outdoor Life fully up to, in merit and attract- 
iveness, the specimen that now lies before you. 

There is nothing too good for the readers of Out- 
door Life, and with this truth before us, we have 
made arrangements for the publication of a story 
from the pen of the popular writer, Zane Grey, to 
appear in some twelve numbers of the magazine, in 
serial form, commencing in one of the fall or win- 
ter months. The story will be entitled “Colorado 
Trails,” and we have ‘every reason to believe, after 
conversing with Mr. Grey on the subject, that it will 


The change has been acclaimed by our friends both far and near 


be the effort of his life. He tells us it will make 
about 50,000 words, and will be illustrated by pho- 
tographs taken in Colorado by Mr. Grey and by 
drawings. He is now on an extended hunting, fish- 
ing and recreation trip, in company with a coterie 
of outdoor-loving friends, in the game fields of North- 
western Colorado—the Flat Top Mountains—where 
he will get plenty of color, inspiration and material 
for his story. He is under the guidance of Scott 
Teague, the well-known mountaineer and hunter, and 
is in one of the grandest scenic sections of the state, 
as well as one of our greatest wild game sanctu- 
aries. The country is also noted for its historical 
interest, its “rustler” activities in the past, its sheep- 
men-cattlemen feuds, its Indian wars, its frontier ro- 
mances—in fact, the very land that Mr. Grey has 
been looking for to furnish ideas for his forthcoming 
literary production. And Outdoor Life is to receive 
this story first-hand from our present greatest nov- 
elist. We feel that our readers will owe much to 
Mr, Grey—as we ourselves already do—for his wil- 
lingness to place his story with their favorite maga- 
zine, 
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‘*Instinct vs. Reason.’’ 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Being a reader 
of Outdoor Life, I just want to relate 
what I am positive happened here 
(Ishawooa, Wyo.) four years ago last 
May. This is a horse story, and the 
man who told it is known as being hon- 
est and truthful: 

I had made arrangements with this 
man to breed my mares, and drove 
them up to hig ranch (about three 
miles). His place is on the river bank, 
and he had a drift fence a little ways 
below his buildings, running to the 
mountains to keep the stock from going 
down the river and, my bunch being 
away from their range, were anxious 
to go back, and, finding that they were 
fenced off, made up their minds to go 
around and above the ranch and ford 
the river and get home that way. All 
this is natural, and I would name it in- 
stinct. The mares had been driven 
back several times; the river was up 
and this man was afraid they might 
drown their colts. Now comes the 
story as it was told to me and several 
others at different times: 

One day he was out in the field irri- 
gating, and as he first noticed the 
horses they were in the middle of the 
river, and he being afoot could do 
nothing but watch, and naturally they 
made it across in fine shape, except one 
colt. The water was deep enough for 
him to swim next to the other river 
bank, which was almost perpendicular 
and about six feet higher than the 
water. It was a young mare’s first 
colt, and she went in several times and 
tried to get the colt out, but failed: 
I forgot to say that the colt, having to 
swim, drifted alongside of this perpen- 
dicular river bank and was too weak to 
swim to the landing. After its mother 
had tried several times alone without 
success, two of the other mares jumped 
deliberately into the river, and the 
three mares then together went below 
the colt and pushed him to where he 
could walk out. Now, I do not intend 
to say what it would be called, but 1 
have heard many people discuss the in- 
cident, and we just came to the con- 
clusion that horses have more sense 
than they get credit for. 

It is very remarkable to me that two 
mares should know enough to help a 
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third to save its colt. I surely never to read the letter from Mr. Lincoln, 


trained them for life-saving. I merely 
write this to show how much dumb 
brutes know, and if anyone takes time 
to read it, all right. If anyone doubts 
it I will send the name of the man who 
witnessed the incident. 


Wyoming. P. A. HOLTZ. 





A Recipe for Preserving Game 
Trophies. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a very 
simple method for keeping mounted 
big-game heads in perfect condition, 
which might interest your readers: 
Every three months the head is taken 
from the wall and thoroly brushed with 
a clean brush and a clean, soft linen 
cloth. Small spaces about the ears are 
brushed out with an old tooth brush. 
After every particle of dust has been 
removed the entire head is sprinkled 
with fine, white cornmeal. (Yellow 
cornmeal contains a coloring matter 
which is injurious). The cornmeal is 
then brushed out of the hair very care- 
fully. This removes every particle of 
dust that may remain and also cleans 
the hair beautifully. After this the head 
is hung in the sun and sprayed all over 
with the following solution in a hand 
atomizer: Solution: 2 ozs. of beech- 
wood creosote to 1 pt. of turpentine. 
The creosote and turpentine can be 
used on the finest fabrics and does not 
discolor nor stain them in the least. 
It has a wonderful effect on the scalp, 
softening it up and giving the hair a 
brilliance and new life. I use two 
ounces of the solution in the atomizer 
for each head. I have heads that have 
been mounted for twenty-five or thirty 
years and, receiving this care and at- 
tention, they look today as tho they had 
just come from the taxidermist. 

Pennsylvania. H. M. BECK, D.D.S. 

Note.—Before offering Dr. Beck's 
prescription to our readers we referred 
it to one of our leading taxidermists, 
who pronounced it good.—Editor. 





Preparation Against War. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Far away from 
yoy trying to do something towards 
the defense of the paramount cause of 
democracy and freedom, I welcome my 
copy of Outdoor Life, and am shocked 


whom I have always so highly estimat- 
ed. I have no time to deal with what 
he appears to think are arguments, but 
which seem to me sentimental gush, or 
to set him right on biology, the Dar- 
winian theory (on which he is hazy), 
or the hideousness of war. Disease is 
also hideous, but we know that we can- 
not quite eradicate it, and must be pre- 
pared for its attacks. We regret the 
loss of our fine men in war, but so we 
regret the loss of fine men by disease, 
and for that very reason we prepare to 
fight disease, and prevent war, or at 
least making it short and cheap in 
blood and treasure. 


I have spent three winters lately 
trying to open the eyes of the Amert- 
can people to the coming war and the 
necessity of arming for it. It cannot 
be expected that the great mass of our 
people, who have no time to study his- 
tory and watch the trend of events 
abroad, could see clearly what was 
coming, so they took council only of 
their peaceful desires. But when pro- 
fessors and those who give themselves 
out to be authorities go upon platforms 
and assure their fellow-countrymen that 
there will be no more wars, and that 
every cent spent on soldiering or ships 
is a sinful waste—will you please tell 
me what that is? I will tell you: it is 
unforgivable blindness and ignorance; 
in this case very nearly akin to 
treason! 


Now, the one man who has most ag- 
gressively preached this terribly wrong 
doctrine (no doubt he sees it himself 
now) is none other than David Starr 
Jordan, whom Mr. Lincoln has the ex- 
traordinary coolness to style “one of 
the greatest men the world ever pro- 
duced!” This is the man whose book 
simply reeked with concrete state- 
ments, made just before the most ter- 
rible war of all time broke out, which 
totally refuted these statements. 

A great man? When anybody who 
studied history honestly knew well 
that the war was coming, and coming 
very soon, and this man Jordan told 
you the war would not come! I would 
like to tell you what I, as a represen- 
tative of those giving their time to 
their country’s service, call Dr. Jordan, 
but I remember that the war is on now 
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with a vengeance, and that it is no time 
for recrimination. 

The question, dear Mr. Lincoln, has 
never been, whether war is nice or not. 
It was simply that it seemed a matter 
of the commonest sense to study his- 
tory and see what was coming, and 
prepare for it, just as one takes an 
umbrella when it looks like rain, or 
takes measures at a seaport when a 
pest is threatened from abroad. The 
tgouble with us was that, on account of 
our ignorance, we were prone to listen 
to'the David Starr Jordans, who sought 
to stop the mouths of those who knew. 
He said we were alarmists and that we 
fattened on the money gained from war 
material, and were not sincere—and 
you believed him! And you call this 
man great! People who do not insure 
their property, people who think that 
safes and police should not exist are 
called usually by the grand old name 
of fool! Dr. Jordan and his kind have 
been for years telling us that insurance 
against the ravages of war was a sin- 
ful waste. And you call him great! I 
wonder whether you really believe it! 
I wonder whether you have been fol- 
lowing for the past five or six years 
what was going on in Europe, the arti- 
cles by Dr. Helferich and such men, 
now at the head of things in Germany. 
They have been megaphoning the truth 
at you. Did you hear it? I’ll bet that 
three years ago you never heard the 
name even of the man who is now at 
the head of German finances! Or of 
many other things without a knowledge 
of which you had not the slightest right 
to give an opinion on the question 
whether or not a war would soon break 
out, 

And when, at the close of this war, 
mothers and wives and sweethearts 
mourn the loss of their beloved, let 
them turn their thoughts towards the 
band of men and women who did the 
most to prevent us preparing to save 
these lives, and at their head you will 
see the form of David Starr Jordan! 

EDWARD BRECK. 

Far Away Somewhere. 





A New Varmint Trap. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Enclosed find 
photo of a number of pelts and a friend 
who took same in the vicinity of 
Brecksville, Ohio, with a newly de- 


My name is Anderson McGill, 

I love to fish, and hunt, and yarn, 
And sit at night beside a rill, 

And care for troubles not a darn. 
I wander with my hunting dogs, 

Who shun the cur—and even worse; 
We rest where litanies of frogs 

Make music for the universe. 


Outdoor Life 


signed trap which was invented by a 
friend of mine, a Mr. John Sabo. 
Thought possibly some of the readers 
who follow a trap line would be inter- 
ested in the picture, The trap is a 
very ingenious and also very simple ar- 
rangement, and when sprung by an an- 
imal it is so constructed that death is 
practically instantaneous, and it is ab- 
solutely impossible for the animal] to 
escape, The trap consists of a cylin- 
drical frame about six or seven inches 

















Showing trapper anl some of the new 
traps. 

in diameter and has a set of jaws at 

each end and has a trip rod extending 

down into the center of trap. 

In operation the trap is inserted in 
the mouth of the burrow or hole, and 
the animal on entering or leaving hole 
has to pass thru the trap, and in pass- 
ing thru the trip rod interferes with a 
clear passage, and when trip rod is 
touched the jaws are released, usually 
catching the animal just behind the 
shoulders. A fairly good idea of the 
trap may be had from the ones shown 
in the photo. They can be used for 
skunk, woodchuck, raccoon, mink, 
muskrat, fox and other game of such 
size. 





Anderson McGill 





Mr. Sabo is at present working on a 
smaller size, such as would be suitable 
for prairie dogs, but as yet has had dif- 
ficulty in locating someone who could 
give him a correct idea of the size of 
their burrow. 

Ohio. A. M. SCHNETZLER. 


Note.—The size of prairie-dog bur- 
rows vary from three to eight inches 
in width, but an average-sized one is 
about four or five inches in diameter. 
—Editor. 





A Rattler and a Kingsnake Battle 
to the Death. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Dunham’s 
snake or “fish” story in the July issue 
of your magazine brings to mind a 
fight, or rather the finishing rounds of 
a fight, between a kingsnake and a rat- 
tler that I saw May 21st of this year. 
I was stopping for a few days with my 
daughter at Varain, Mariposa County, 
California. About noon a young man 
who had been out after a horse came 
in and said he had seen the beginning 
of the fight, and asked if we would like 
to take a walk up the creek about half 
a mile and see it. Having heard many 
times that a kingsnake would kill a rat- 
tlesnake, but never having seen it, I 
was naturally more than willing to wit- 
ness this interesting battle. 

When we reached them the king- 
snake had nearly completed his job; he 
had swallowed about one-third of the 
rattlesnake, which was probably two 
and a half feet long, head first. The 
kingsnake had three wraps around the 
rattler’s body, and when I punched the 
rattler with a stick he was apparently 
dead, as he did not rattle any. The 
kingsnake was black, with white rings 
about three-eighths of an inch wide 
around its body, and about one and a 
half inches apart. It looked about three 
and a half feet long and not as large 
around as the rattler. There were three 
rattles and a button on the latter. 

When the young man first saw them 
they were fighting, and the kingsnake 
already had taken several turns around 
the rattlesnake, but had not killed it. 
We were more than sorry not to have 
had a camera with us, so we could 
show to the unbelievers the proof. 
Finally, after watching them for some 
time, we came away, leaving Mr. King- 


‘snake looking fat and happy. 


California. CHAS. E. CHAPIN. 


And, say, when to the heights I climb, 
Where frost abides among the pines, 
My soul is thrill’d with thoughts sublime 
And lffe is free from grunts and whines. 
What do I care fér yonder world 
Which lies ten leagues away from me! 
Where waters from the heights are hurl’d— 
There find I life and liberty. 
EUGENE B. KUNTZ. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor Life exclusively. He will gladly answer any questions possible on the 
subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sports- 
manship, to which this department is devoted. Correspondents who desire a reply by mai! will please enclose a 2-cent stamp. 






































































The Pike Book. 
p CHAPTER V. 
Casting for Pike With Artificial Lures. 
By O. W. Smith, 


“Whence and what are you, monster grim and great? 
Sometimes we think you are a ‘Syndicate,’ 

For if our quaint cartoonists be but just 

You have some features of the modern ‘Trust’. 

A wide, ferocious and rapacious jaw, 

A vast, insatiate and expansive craw; 

And, like the ‘Trust,’ your chiefest aim and wish 
Was to combine in one all smaller fish, 

And all the lesser fry succumbed to fate, 

Whom you determined to consolidate.”—Wilcox,. 





As has already been emphasized, the 
pike (Esox lucius) is the one cosmopo- 
lite of the family. The rodster of 
Europe and the fisherman of Asia, no 
less than the angler of North America 
may take the “mighty Luce or Pike.” 
Wherever found he is the same soli- 
tary, vindictive individual, a cruel ty- 
rant and insatiable gormand, The hor- 
rid gleam of his malevolent yellow eye 
is a true index of his character. One 
finds it easy to believe that he kills for 
the pure joy of killing, tho I am not 
sure that he is guilty of the crime. I 
am aware that pike are often taken 
with the tails of recently captured fish 
protruding from their mouths, but so 
are pike-perch and bass taken on live 
bait when it would seem impossible for 
them to swallow another morsel; in- 
deed, even the aristocratic brook trout 
are found feeding upon worms after a 
heavy rain, even tho stomach and 
throat are packed with partly digested 
and undigested “garden hackle.” I 
doubt very much if, pound for pound 
and inch for inch, the pike is more of a 
gormand than some more highly appre- 
ciated game fish. To the charge that 
he is a born murderer, a sort of ich- 
thyic degenerate, I can only reiterate 
that I am somewhat skeptical. Always 
remember that it requires several 
pounds of other fish to make one pound 
of pike. Few of us would exchange 











A fair tyro. The author’s daughter early became a pike enthusiast. 


pike I afterwards discovered—and con- 
fined them in a tank for the purpose 
of study. Tho the little fellows were 
fed regularly, were supplied with all 
the food they could eat, they would at- 
tack one another. Once a minnow had 
secured a grip upon a fellow he would 


pound rainbow from its waters, then it 
was noticed that the trout seemed to 
be less numerous, fewer and fewer 
were taken by ardent anglers until at 
last a rise was unknown. Then the pond 
was drained and thirteen lusty pickerel 
discovered, but no trout. Some boys 





twenty pounds of brook trout, say, for 
one pound of lucius. 

I once knew a private trout pond, de- 
voted to the propagation of rainbow 
and eastern trout, in which the fish 
were apparently doing well. Two years 
after stocking I, 


myself, took two 





had liberated a few pickerel minnows 
in the feed stream, ‘“‘to see them swim,” 
and they had swam down into the trout 
pond, a location they found much to 
their liking. 

One summer I captured a number of 
“pickerel” minnows—they were true 








hang on with bulldog tenacity, not let- 
ting go until he had killed his victim. 
This tenaciousness is a characteristic 
of the whole family, again and again 
pike have been brought to net when 
untouched by hook, simply because 
they would not let go the bait. I have 
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STILL GOING STRONG. 


Unless this young man “watches out’ there will be a broken line if not some- 
thing more serious. 


fastened a knot of red and white cloth 
to a trolling line and captured pike 
without a hook, a not at all difficult 
feat. 

Added to the fish’s insatiable appe- 
tite, wolfish ferocity, and bulldog tenac- 
ity, is a liking for solitude. The larger 
the fish the more is he inclined to a 
hermit life save at the spawning sea- 
son. I am tempted to believe that both 
pike and muskellunge have “homes” 
and well defined hunting grounds, but 
more of the matter further along. As 
soon as the ice goes out pike feel the 
urge of procreation, seeks out the shal- 
lows and marshes to spawn. As it is 
during the spring freshets, creeks and 
rivers are out of their banks, and pike 
may be found well inland. The size of 
the fish is often a revelation. From a 
“fished out” lake will come eight and 
ten-pound fish, not singly or in pairs, 
but by dozens and scores. Where they 
keep themselves during the open fish- 


ing is an enigma for the rodster to 
solve, 

It is while the fish are spawning that 
the spearers and illegal fishers gener- 
ally reap their harvest. As a boy I 
have hunted pickerel on the marshes, 
the usual result being a wetting and 
severe cold, for I was seldom quick 
enough to shoot or spear my prey, tho 
I found fish in plenty. Hunting with a 
“jack,” some sort of artificial light 
raised above the bow of the boat so 
that the spearsman, standing back of it, 
can see down into the water, is uni- 
formly successful. The fish has no 
chance. Fortunately and rightly the 
method is outlawed in most if not all 
the states. Some of the catches made 
upon a single night by illegal fishing 
is past belief. I have known individu- 
als to return with a washtub full of 
great lusty pike, perhaps but a fourth 
or sixth of the night’s catch. Obvious- 
ly all true sportsmen will not only 





frown upon the practice but will do 
their best to bring offenders to justice. 
Spearing is cruel and wasteful at any 
season of the year, but doubly short- 
sighted in the spring, when each female 
represents thousands of fry. Undoubt- 
edly there is a certain attractiveness, 
romance, about night spearing—the cir- 
cumscribed area of bright light with its 
wall of dense darkness beyond, the slow 
moving panorama below with its myriad 
forms of strange life, the all encom- 
passing silence, deep and audible—all 
this and more appeals to that innate 
love of posy to which every outdoor 
man is heir; nevertheless the practice 
is inexcusable because short-sighted, 
cruel, and contrary to law. It must 
cease, 

In a foregoing paragraph I mentioned 
the pike’s solitary habits. Probably 
there are other reasons than evil tem- 
per for the fish’s dwelling alone. As 
has already been pointed out, it takes 
more than a little food to supply a pike 
with sufficient nutriment, a_ single 
mouse, frog or minnow being but an 
appetizer. Naturally the hunting ground 
is divided up between large fish, con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Of course, I 
do not know that a pike defends his 
hunting ground against invading fish, 
but I have witnessed terrific fights be- 
tween two males during the spawning 
period, and I would not be surprised to 
discover that the approach of even a 
large fish would be the signal for an at- 
tack from the one lying in his usual 
lair; especially so, since I have demon- 
strated again and again that a pike at- 
tacks a moving object when hungry, 
waiting to determine the nature of its 
prey after capturing it. 

As to whether or not a pike wanders 
far from its lair an observer is unable 
to determine, tho the fact that a fish 
may be expected to strike at a given 
spot—actually strikes again and again, 
and upon succeeding days until 
captured—is a strong argument in 
favor of a restricted range. In my ex- 
perience, the older, and consequently 
heavier a fish, the more disinclined is 
it to leave certain w uefined hunting 
grounds, Therefore the expression com- 
monly used by anglers, “I’ll go back 
there and get that old fellow some day,” 
is something more than an ichthyic 
crow. I think what we may term “home 
instinct” is more largely a determining 
factor in a fish’s life than most anglers 
imagine, 

I remember a certain deep hole in the 
Wolf River, Wisconsin, just below a 
long grassy flat, from which during a 
certain camping trip I was always cer- 
tain of securing a strike from a goodly 
pike. No, I never succeeded in hook- 
ing the fish for some reason or other, 
tho I caught several heart-quickening 
glimpses of him. I believe that with 
my increased pike knowledge I could go 

















back there today and succeed in hook- 
ing the old fellow. In those days I was 
altogether too anxious to catch fish, 
swung my lure too often and pulled it 
thru the water too rapidly. 

The combination mentioned in the 
first sentence of the foregoing para- 
graph, deep water with margin grass, 
indicates good pike fishing if found in 
pike water. Pike desire deep water for 
hot days and perhaps for retirement 
after a full meal. The marsh grass, 
reeds, or weeds forms a good lurking 
place and is the home of frogs, min- 
nows and small fish. In lakes you will 
often find water lilies growing at the 
edge of deep water, the marge of which 
is sure to be pre-empted by pike. From 
the manner in which the fish attack | 
am inclined to believe that they lie with 
their bodies concealed in the weeds, 
heads pointed outward, so that when 
some luckless minnow or small fish 
passes, they can literally leap upon it. 
The edges of any aquatic growth is 
good casting ground, along rivers as 
well as in lakes. The caster must re- 
member always to cast to something, 
not in any old direction, for pike do not 
lie anywhere, tho a hook trailing behind 
a boat may attract fish when least ex- 
pected, a matter which will be dis- 
cussed under the heading of trolling. 

Perhaps I shall be unable to utter a 
more meaningful bit of advice than the 
foregoing, “cast to something,” therein 
is the secret of success, implying, as it 
does, considerable fish knowledge. Ear- 
ly in the day, again late in the after: 
noon, and when feeding, pike lie in their 
waiting places, then cast, at other times 
you will get exercise but no fish. It is 
useless to cast with artificial lures un- 
less fish are feeding on or near the sur- 
face. At other times the wise angler 
resorts to other methods—live bait, 
trolling hooks, etc., methods to be dis- 
cussed later. Members of the pike fam- 
ily are not as apt to take up their abode 
in the branches of a down tree or be- 
neath drift wood as are black bass, tho 
I would always fish out such places on 
the chance of their concealing fish. Let 
no chance pass. It is better to cast 
many times uselessly, than to pass 
some record breaking pike. Take for 
your consolation, even those who have 
made a lifelong study of the fish is un- 
able to surely foreknow where a pike 
will hide, or just what he will do under 
any given circumstances. Herein lies 
the great attractivity of all angling. 

That casting is far and away the 
most successful and sportsmanlike 
method of taking pike I am firmly con- 
vinced. More successful, because the 
angler is actually casting where the 
fish lurks awaiting food; and more 


sportsmanlike, because the handling of 
artificial lures is always a finer and 
nicer method of angling than where 
live bait is employed. 


“Finer, nicer”’— 
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those two words do not adequately con- 
vey just what I have in mind, yet they 
must serve. There is something very 
attractive about the swinging rod, the 
forward shoot of the lure while the reel 
shouts accompaniment, the dull “flop- 
plop” of the striking lure, followed by 
the occasional noisy commotion of an 
attacking fish. The pike fishing with 
lures is about the last word in casting 
I am ready to affirm. And the reader 
should remember that all I have said 
about the fish’s habits and will say re- 
garding tackle, applies equally well to 
muskellunge. 

(This chapter will be concluded in our 
next issue with a discussion of tackle 
and hints on how to handle it.—O. W. 
S.) 





Interviewing the Angling Editor. 
IV. 


“O. W. S.” Waxes Eloquent Over Some 
New “Contraptions” Tried Out in the 
Closing Days of 1917. 


By “Walton.” 


“O. W. S.” informs me that a number 
of the boys are asking who “Walton” is. 
Well, a name is a handle, nothing more, 
we have it on no less an authority than 
the Bard of Avon, too. This much I 
will disclose: I am intimately ac- 
quainted with the “Angling Editor,” too 
intimately acquainted for his own good, 
therefore which is my protection; you 
see [ could “tell things” if I desired. If 
I should “squeal” on him, Gee! That’s 
the club I hold over his head. Members 
of the Fireside all know that there are 









1—Casting weights; 2—swivel spreader; 
8—rubber pork. 
tor’s study, only to find him packing 
his kit for an extended trip into that 
country “behind the ranges.” Was he 
glad to see me? I could not be sure, 
but made a cast at a venture. “Say, I 
hear that a certain trout fisherman got 
a fine bunch of suckers the other day.” 
“Who told you?” before he thought. 
“O, that little bird of childhood,” I 
easily replied. “Say, wouldn’t this sound 
fine to the readers of your good stuff: 
‘The angling editor the other day—.’” 
“Oh, shut up,” he retorted, “just get 





Belt tackle box. 


things in our angling lives that we 
would not care to have bruited abroad, 
little fishing tales, ichthyic peccadillos, 
not serious but proving our humanity. 
The other day I dropped into the edi. 


out your axe and begin to grind. What 
do you want?” 

“Want to know what you are going to 
take for a try-out on this trip,” I re 
joined. 
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“Well,” he replied, sitting down with 
very good grace upon a bundle of blan- 
kets, tho of course I do not know how 
much my sucker yarn threat had to do 
with his acquiescence, “Well, this is to 
be a bait casting trip primarily, conse- 
quentially bait casting tackle will come 
in for investigation tho I may do some 
plain live bait fishing before I get back. 





Some floats. 


“By the way, Walton, have you seen 
that box—tackle box, of course, that 
fits on a belt and can be worn on the 
left side, out of the way? Gosh, it is a 
sure enough dandy. Curves around the 
body so that it does not ‘fight’ the ‘hu- 
man frame divine.’ Has compartments 
for one reel and a number of plugs, 
with a shallow upper tray for sinkers, 
leaders, connecting links, etc., etc. For 
the shore-caster, the fellow who walks 
along the bank, it is about the most 
convenient thing I have seen. You 
know I am hard to satisfy, but it satis- 
fies me all right. Wish, however, that 
the cover was fast to the frame and pro- 
vided with a lock. The last time I was 
out some slab-sided, shad-bellied son-of- 
a-gun, stole a plug, my best plug of 
course,” 

“Note these three articles in the tray. 
Here is a sinker we have been looking 
for, for it is a connecting link as well. 
Get the idea? Just push the wire down, 
slip it into the hollow lead and the other 
end pops out; slip on your hook and 
shove the other way and attach your 
leader, That’sallthereis to it. If the wire 
proves strong enough the man who 
thought it up has got about the finest 
weight on the market. Can be secured 
in several sizes. And that spoon bait 
there with the rubber pork rind, that’s 
sure some stunt. One can use that strip 
of ‘pork’ all day long and then some. 
Don’t make any mistake about the mat- 
ter, it’s all right, all right. And that 
‘spreader.’ Did you ever want to use 
two hooks still fishing for yellow perch? 
Well, here’s the thing you want, no mix- 
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ing your fish with this. Believe it’s the 
intended primarily for surf casting, tho 
that reminds me. 

“Daughter and I were out at our cot- 
tage the other day and we took that 
lucky curve spreader down to our pick- 
erel grounds, half a mile paddle down 
Superior’s shore, by the way, and rather 
dangerous sometimes, too. Reaching 
our grounds we attached two No. 3 
Skinner spoons and trolled up and 
down the grassy marge of the pool. Can 
you imagine what happened? I hooked 
two good pike at once! Jerusalem arti- 
chokes! Talk about your battles. Why 
what those pike did can’t be told. I 
had my light casting rod, too. Oh, we 
landed ’em all right. One weighed six 
and the other seven pounds. No, I don’t 
approve of it, and am not going to try 
it again right soon either, for suppose a 
fellow should happen to hook two 
twenty-pounders!” 

“Say, ‘O. W.,’” interrupted I, “what 
do you know about bobbers or floats, 
anything of the sort on the market?” 

“That reminds me,” he said, “and if 
you will pardon me I will show you a 
set of floats worth while.” 

He disappeared into his pandora 
room, where he keeps his tackle under 
lock and key, safe from robber# but not 
from the ubiquitous borrower, the bane 
of a tackle lover’s existence. From the 
adjoining room came sounds of hasty 
rummaging and lurid remarks, and 
when “O. W.” appeared, somewhat red 
of face, he bore in his hands four bob- 
bers that looked very good to me. 

“By the piper that played before 
Moses,” he snorted, ‘I had a full set of 
these floats, the finest ever, and now I 
can find but four. You see they are 
made of real cork, one au natural, the 
others enameled, and of various sizes. 
Built by a fisherman who knows, I will 
bet a six-inch trout. Can be attached 
to the line or removed without disturb- 
ing the hook. Any leisurely minded 
perch fisher can not do better than in- 
vest in a set, my word for it, he will not 
go back to the department store ‘cork,’ 
ordinary bobber. ‘Where is it made?’ 
Oh that is for you to find out. Search 
the advertising pages and if you don’t 





Beetszel reel, 


find the things there I can’t tell you 
what to do.” 

“By the way, Walton, you have heard 
of the so-called ‘Beetszel’ reel, well I 





have been using one off and on all sum- 
mer, and say, it’s mighty hard not to 
wax enthusiastic I can tell you. You 
know how it works of course, the line 
guide drops out of the way in casting, 
the spool playing free of the multiply- 
ing mechanism, but jumping into posi- 
tion and picking up the line when you 
begin reeling. It’s a dinged good reel, 
don’t lay down on the job. I can tell 
you what ’tiz, it’s about the last word 
in a fishing reel and that’s no lie. Self- 
thumber of course, tho I removed that 
feature as I am a lover of thumbing, 
tho spooling the line properly is some- 
thing I am glad to delegate to a ma- 
chine. And the reel is a beauty, is it 
not? What’s that? You ‘want to bor- 
row it for a try out?’ Not by the hair 
upon my chinny chin chin, you don’t! 
Think I’d lean a reel? What in thunder 
do you take me for? You take your de- 
parture with you and see that you don’t 
take that reel in your pocket.” 

It was time to go anyway, so I pulled 
my freight, while as I descended the 
stairs I could hear “O. W.” snorting, 
“Borrow! borrow! borrow!” 





The Education of a Tyro. 
By Mrs. Geo, C. Shumaker, 


Alamosa, Colo., Aug. 29, 1916. 

I have read numerous fishing stories 
and have seen lots of fish caught, and 
yet never became enthused probably be- 
cause I never tried the art myself until 
last summer. My husband liked to fish 
and I would accompany him and pre- 
pare the “eats,” usually carrying my .22 
Marlin or 20-gauge Ithaca. After follow- 
ing him up and down the river in the 
hot sun for several hours, not much ex- 
citement for me, I would be completely 
worn out, and by the time we rode sixty 
or seventy miles on the train and 
reached home in the evening (we would 
seldom ever be gone more than for one 
day) I would resolve never to go again; 
but when the next time came I was as 
anxious as ever to start. 

The first Sunday of the trout season, 
a friend, Mrs. R., came over to say that 
she and her husband were going fishing, 
and that Mr. R. had given her permis- 
sion to invite some lady to accompany 
them and I happened to be her choice. 
I told her I did not fish; however, she 
insisted I should go and try. At last I 
promised to be on hand the next morn- 
ing at the appointed time, for I thought 
I would enjoy the trip if I did not have 
any luck fishing. 

I got Mr. S.’s fishing tackle together, 
as he was not home to get it for me. I 
did not know exactly what I wanted but 
took what I thought I should need for 
bait fishing, as that was the method we 
were going to employ. A neighbor dug 
the worms, and I was at the place of 
rendezvous the next morning with all 
my paraphernalia. 











We started in their Saxon Six at 7 
sharp on Sunday morning, as that was 
the only day Mr. R. could get away. We 
reached our destination, 45 miles out, at 
9 o’clock. Mr. R. put my tackle to- 
gether, as I did not know how, and I 
made my first cast in the Rio Grande 
River. I did as the rest did, and got no 
results. More than once I wished Mrs. 
R. would say, “‘Let’s rest for a while,” 
as I got dreadfully tired and there was 
no excitement for me; but she was en- 
thusiastic and kept on. Pretty soon she 
says, “I have a bite,” and got all ex- 
cited. Well, I tried to be interested, 
but it was pretty hard to make believe. 

At last she suggested that we pre- 
pare lunch, and that sounded better. 
After eating we went up a little stream 
that empties into the Rio Grande. In 
the morning we had suggested going up 
the creek, but Mr. R. said, “No use, you 
won’t have any luck;” but in his ab- 
sence we thought we would try it. We 
were not there long before Mrs. R. 
landed a fine rainbow, and pretty soon I 
had my first experience of having a 
trout nibble my hook. I gave my linea 
jerk and brought the fish clear of the 
water, but to my great disappointment 
he fell back before I could get him on 
dry land, 

I was not ready to quit then, instead 
I wanted to keep on. I had discovered 
the attractivity of “the fish that gets 
away.” It was a nice trout and I was 
glad that Mrs. R. was there to see the 
fish I thought I had and didn’t have. It 
was getting late and we started for 
home. Mr, R. got seven. 

Well, nearly getting one made me 
want to go fishing again, so not long 
after that Mr. S. and I went to Wagon 
Wheel Gap on the Rio Grande to try for 
trout. Before we got there it began to 
rain, and when we got off the train it 
was still drizzling and looked as if it 
might pour any minute. We walked 
about a mile up the river and left our 
lunch and extras, for it had quit raining 
but continued to look threatening. We 
raced to see who would be the first to 
land a fish. After half an hour I caught 
up with Mr. S. and he had not had a 
strike, but I had had a couple strikes, 
tho the fish got away of course. So we 
fished on till we came to the railroad 
bridge. Mr. S. was up on the bridge 
whipping a deep pool and I was down 
alongside under the bridge. The water 
was high and not very clear, therefore 
I could not see my flies part of the 
time. Pretty soon I felt a tug on the 
line and I gave it a pull for I thought I 
Was snagged and did not want to say 
anything to Mr. S., for he would say, 
“How do you expect me to catch any- 
thing if I have to keep getting your 
hook loose?” Again I gave it a hard 
pull, thinking “I will break my hook 
and line before I will say anything.” To 
my surprise I pulled out a one-pound na- 
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tive trout, and the way he flopped 
around before I could get to him made 
me anxious, I thought sure he would get 
back into the water before I could get 
him in my hands, and Mr. S. kept shout- 
ing to not let him get away. As tho I 
wanted that to happen! I was sure some 
happy person when at last I had him 
safe. And to think I was the first to 
land one, too! 

Well, I tried again and in no time at 
all I felt sure my hook had caught on a 
log or something, there was such a 
weight attached, but I pulled with all 
my strength and out came another na- 
tive larger than the first. When we had 
lunch I had taken four, while several 
had got away. Mr. §S. had just one. We 
hurried the preparation of dinner, 
cooked our coffee and fried our fish in 
a rush, for the sky looked as if it might 
rain any moment, and we desired to get 
back to the depot before we get soaked. 
Fish would not bite in the rain anyway. 
But it sure was exciting when I was 
pulling those fish out. You don’t get 
me to go along just to look on any more. 
You see, if I had not gone I would not 
have had any fish for myself, as Mr. S. 
only got one, 

Well, you who do as I used to do, try 
taking your tackle along and see if you 
can’t do better than your friends. The 
word of my experience for it, it sure is 
exciting when you land a big one! 





Anglers’ Fireside. 
Letter No. 349.—Was He a Fisherman? 


Editor Angling Department:—As her 
father came trudging in late one after- 
noon with his fly, rod and creel, one of 
her visitors remarked that her Dad must 
be an enthusiastic fisherman, and here 
is what her Dad heard: 

“Is he! On the great Judgment Day 
I imagine I see Dad with his fly rod, 
standing before the gates of Heaven. | 
see Saint Peter throw open the gates and 
with a smile of pleasure, a low bow and 
a wide sweep of his arm invite Dad to 
pass in. I see Dad make no move to 
enter, but peer this way and that in an 
effort to see the country inside. I see 
it, all resplendent with wonderful rain- 
bows, cut glass, gold, roses, etc. I see 
a heavenly blonde (Dad always liked 
blondes) come to the gate and, with a 
wonderful smile on her face, the shadow 
of a wink in her eye, motion Dad by : 
slight nod of her beautiful head to 
“come on in!” I see Dad shake his head 
and step back a step or two. I hear him 
say to the wondering Saint Peter: ‘Are 
there any trout streams in there?’ ”— 
Somewhere on the Headwaters of the 
Platte. / 


Letter No. 350.—Raising Angleworms. 


Editor Angling Department:—In an 
article which appeared some time ago 
you told us that angleworms paired from 
April to July. They paired here last 
year as late as October. I would like to 
know what to feed. I have not the ar- 
ticle and do not know when it appeared. 
—G. W. C., Allegheny City, Pa. 


As a rule, earthworms breed during 
the period mentioned, tho I can see no 
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reason why some might not at other 
times; perhaps some breed for the first 
time in the fall. So far as my observa- 
tion goes, however, I have never seen 
them paired save during the period 
mentioned. As to feed: probably the 
best is coffee grounds and corn mea! in 
equal parts, producing worms of bright 
color and firm flesh; sour milk is also 
used but has a tendency to produce soft 


worms; bread crumbs are g0od but 
should be fed in combination with 
“greens” like lettuce. As I think was 


emphasized in the article to which you 
refer—March, 1915—one should not over 
feed. Change the earth from time to 
time.—oO. W. S. 





Letter No. 351.—Shall We Plant German 
Brown Trout in the West? 


Editor Angling Department:—Will you 
please give me your opinion of the de- 
sirability of introducing the Brown (I 
think also called German) trout into the 
streams of this locality? Will he rise 
readily to the fly and is he gamy? How 
does he compare with the Eastern brook 
trout? Will he mix with the Eastera 
brook, cutthroat and rainbow without 
detriment to them?—C. D, T., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Your question is a very interesting 
one, one that is often asked and also one 
that cannot be satisfactorily answered. 
Anglers and fish savants are not agreed 
upon the results of planting the so-called 
German brown in native trout streams. 
Says Wm. C. Harris, in “The Trouts of 
America”: “The brown trout has lost 
popularity among numbers of American 
fishing clubs and anglers because of its 
rapid growth, large size, and consequent 
ability and inclination to devastate wa- 
ters in which smaller trouts live. Being 
able to exist and thrive in waters of a 
higher temperature than is adapted to 
other trouts, they should never be placed 
in streams which the latter inhabit. 
True, most, if not all, of our native sal- 
monoids are cannibals, in fresh or salt 
water; but owing to the size of the brown 
trouts and the practice of putting them 
in comparatively small and_ shallow 
streams, where they can ravage at will 
on fontinalis, planting of them should be 
discountenanced and discontinued. One 
club, the Castalia, of Ohio, owning the 
grandest trout stream in America, find- 
ing that the introduced brown trout was 
destroying the Eastern red-spotted charr 
(fontinalis) used, and may still be using 
every means to destroy them; and simi- 
lar action will be and should be taken 
by every lessor or owner of water inhab- 
ited by our native trouts, if the foreign 
fish has unfortunately been introduced 
therein.” Not all will agree with Mr. 
Harris, however. Still, I would hesitate 
to introduce the “Dutchman” into the 
streams suitable for Eastern brook. The 
German undoubtedly would cross with 
your salmons, for he is a salmon him- 
self. I doubt that he will of his own 
free will cross with the Eastern brook, 
for the latter is a charr, as you know. 
Where fish culturists have forced a 
cross, I understand that “mules” have 
resulted, the progeny being called “ze- 
bras.” As to the game qualities of the 
German, he is all that your rainbow is; 
no, I will give the rainbow first place. 
He leaps on a slack line and fights as 
does your native fish. It is a good fly 
fish, of course; indeed he is as ready 
to take flies as is the charr. But be 
sure you want him before you introduce 
him.—oO. W. S. 
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Some trout. Photograph by O. W.S. 


Letter No. 352.—Trout Fishing During 
High and Low Water. 

Editor Angling Department: — Our 
open season begins with May ist and 
from then until July the streams are 
high and fly fishing out of the ques- 
tion owing to muddy water. During this 
time some fishermen fish with baits— 
bacon, fish-flesh, grubs, etc., etc., but 
the method is unsportsmanlike and te- 
dious, for men sit four hours to catch 
one rainbow. During high water there 
are many large trout in the river but 
they go down with the water or retire 
into deep holes and eddies, where, so far 
as I am concerned, they stay for the 
most part. Could you recommend any 
particular artificial lure that would 
work, and how would you fish those 
pools? I have a good assortment of 
flies and can catch my share of trout 
from 6 to 12 inches, but what I desire 
most of all is to take some of those big 
fellows. (So do we all!—O. W.S.) I 
have used spoons, artificial minnows, 
grasshoppers, frogs, worms and salmon 
eggs.—C. B., Grand Forks, B. C., Canada. 


I hardly know just how to answer 
you. As you have intimated it has long 
been an established ichthyic fact that 
trout will refuse feathers when the wa- 
ter is muddy. I have never had much 
success fishing for rainbow trout even 
with worms during freshets, tho the 
Eastern brook trout—char—will not re- 
fuse a feed of worms under those con- 
ditions; indeed, the stream-wise angler 
can fill his creel in a little time if he 
fish some deep pool or eddy while the 
stream is rising. When the flood be- 
gins to subside and the trout are liter- 
ally filled with worms washed into the 
stream, the fish retire and refuse to bite 
until the water approaches normal. In 
your section, I should think deep fishing 
in such pools, with fresh salmon eggs 
and live earthworms might win big rain- 
bow. Did you ever try live shiner min- 
nows? But there is little sport in it. 
As to how to win the big rainbow 
when the water is low and the fish shy, 
is something more of a problem, one we 
are all always trying to solve. Live 
minnows now and again will turn the 
trick. Night fishing with flies will also 


work the undoing of an occasional mon- 
ster and, maybe, break tackle. I know! 
I think low-stream fishing requires 
greater slyness on the part of the ang- 
ler than he is willing to use. A long 
line, carefully laid, is a requisite. Small 
flies rather subdued in color; even black 
flies, are availing here in the Middle 
West. Don’t over-whip the pool. Try 
the dry-fly method. Conceal yourself 
and “wait for the rise’ before you cast. 
As to artificial-lures, well, I have had 
great sport with the: smaller, regu- 
lar bass lures, tho, as pointed out in 
“Trout Lore,” the sport is in its infancy. 
I can’t render much aid thru correspon- 
ence, It is for you to do.—O. W.S. 


Letter No. 353.—What Is the Florida 
Jackt 

Editor Angling Department:—I spent 
the greater part of the year 1898 in 
Florida and while there did a great deal 
of fishing. One fish, called the jack, 
puzzled me much, It had an ugly head 
and set of teeth, the head being shaped 
like that of the ‘lunge or alligator and 
extending well back. After cutting the 
head off the fish was well proportioned, 
tapering uniformly back to the tail, 
which was forked. Body without 
scales. Red-meated. A fine table fish. 
Colors, as I remember, light bruwn with 
zigzag stripes of a darker shade down 
the sides. Good fighter. Were taken 
up to twelve or fifteen pounds. I think 
it is one of the pike, but can’t be sure. 
Wish you would help me out.—T. A. H., 
Pendleton, Ore. 

As to your “jack fish,” I am uncer- 
tain. The name is used for the eastern 
pickerel which extends south into Flor- 
ida, and for various salt water fish. 
Were it not for the fact that you say 
the fish is scaleless I would be certain 
that you have the pike-perch in mind, 
for your description otherwise would 
apply. Has an ugly head with jaws well 
filled with teeth. It is an excellent pan- 
fish, tho here in the north the flesh is 
white or yellowish white. .When this 
letter finds its way into the magazine 
undoubtedly someone will come forward 
with exact information, I am a lover 
of the wall-eye, dore, jack-salmon, jack, 





or wall-eyed pike, as you please to call 
it. Is not a pike, but a member of the 
perch family. Is found in Florida.—o. 
W. 8. 


Letter No, 354.—What Killed the Trout? 


(An Answer to Letter No, 294 in 
April Number.) 


Editor Angling Department:—My the- 
ory as to what became of “J. M. G.’s” 
trout, is simply, the bass ate ’em. Three 
years ago I fished in a lake here that 
was alive with trout and it was a rare 
thing to catch one under twelve inches 
and from that up to nineteen. Two years 
before, someone that did not know any 
better planted bass in the lake, and now 
there are scarcely any trout to be found. 
According to my observation bass will 
exterminate trout every time.—oO. C, F., 
Seattle, Wash. 


Perhaps you are right. I have never 
advocated planting bass in trout water, 
for, while crayfish form the natural 
food of bass, we all know that they do 
not object to live minnows upon occa- 
sion; and should the supply of crusta- 
ceans run iow, the trout would be bound 
to suffer. However, you will be inter- 
ested to know that I once knew a lake, 
the headwaters of a good brook trout. 
stream, that always contained plenty of 
big speckled trout up to the first of 
June or thereabouts, then nothing but. 
small-mouth bass was taken. My the- 
ory was that large trout made their way 
into the lake after spawning, remaining 
there until the water began to worm, or 
the bass to feed, for the latter fish in 
the North remain semi-dormant during 
the winter. One of the finest strings of 
brook trout—the eastern charr, of 
course—that I ever saw come from the 
lake one April: ninety-six fish, and laid 
head to tail they measured 100 feet.— 
Oo. W. 8. 


Letter No, 355.—An “Automatic” Float 
a Possibility. 


Editor Angling Departmernt:—Kindly 
inform me if, in your estimation, a prac- 
tical device which will clamp a float. 
upon a line, and which can be released 
upon contact with the tip of the pole, 
allowing float to descend on line to hook 
or sinker, would meet with the demands: 
of still fishermen and the trade. The 
device is small and neat, and so con- 
structed that it cannot get out of or- 
der, and is to be placed upon the top of 
the float; can be placed on any float and 
does not overbalance same.—D, G. P.,. 
Macon, Ga. 


Somewhere in the back chambers of 
my mind is a faint memory of a detach- 
able float, one something like the idea. 
you wish to work out. Of course during 
recent years men have been paying at- 
tention to casting and still fishing with 
bait has gone out of favor, so the need 
for such an invention as yours has not 
been felt. I believe that bait fishing, 
still fishing with bait, is going to come 
back, for it is the contemplative man’s: 
recreation, Casting is too strenuous in 
certain moods, To that end I am pre- 
paring a series of chapters on still 
fishing with bait, and such a float as. 
you have in mind would be a great 
boon. I have fastened my float to the 
line with a slender thread so that the 
fish would break free at the first rush. 
It works, but it uses up floats rapidly 
when fish are biting. Yes, unless some- 
one has beaten you to it, I think the. 
idea might prove popular.—oO. W. 8S. 











Letter No, 356.—“Stone Fly” Nymphs. 


It has always been a source of great 
pleasure to me in looking forward to 
the new issues of Outdoor Life as they 
appear from month to month, to which 
you append your very cleyer articles on 
fishing, which are always a keen de- 
- ght to anyone who has any knowledge 
of fishing; and your various articles on 
fishing ring with the caliber of one who 
has “been there,” and it is for this rea- 
son that I am addressing you this let- 
ter in answer to letter No, 297, appear- 
ing in Outdoor Life, page 412, April is- 
sue. The article as it appears has real- 
ly no objective as to why the “stone fly 
nymphs” were sent to you. It was my- 
self who brought the specimens to which 
yourefer to our mutual friend, J. A. Mc- 
Guire, your editor, and it is very evi- 
dent to me that while your conclusions 
as to the merits of the “stone fly 
nymphs” as a bait for trout are abso- 
lutely correct, yet the incentive as to 
my reason for giving same to Mr. Mc- 
Guire has not been properly placed be- 
fore you. It will be necessary for me 
to go into detail with you in order that 
you will understand the reason this 
matter has been put up to you. Having 
since boyhood taken a keen delight in 
angling, which has (I am proud to say) 
clung to me ever since, I have in the 
course of many years’ experience been 
fortunate enough to have covered con- 
siderable territory in both salt and 
fresh water; and, being a traveling man 
by occupation, have, during the “fish- 
able months,” combined some pleasant 
times fishing with business; and, as the 
months ef July, August and the fore 
part of September are the “off-season” 
in my line of business, I take this time 
as a vacation, fishing, and try to vary 
my fishing resorts each year—as our 
grand and glorious country affords this 
variety a-plenty. Last summer was spent 
in Colorado, fishing in various lakes and 
different rivers, among which was the 
far-famed Gunnison. In all the streams 
where I fished the “stone fly nymphs” 
in question are found under stones and 
are used as bait for trout, and to which 
the Colorado sportsmen hang the appel- 
lation of “hellgramite.” Now, this is the 
point at issue. The hellgramite as I 
know it in the East is found in the 
identical places as this same “stone fly 
nymph,” viz.: under rocks in the various 
streams; but as I know the hellgramite, 
it has many legs, and a jaw that is 
quite powerful enough to nip a fellow 
severely; and has also a collar under 
which the hook is placed when fishing. 
It seems that in Colorado some time 
during the month of June these “stone 
fly nymphs” come out of the streams and 
also out of their shells, and then crawl 
up on the various bushes, grow wings 
(or, in plain words, mature), and are 
then called by the Colorado sportsmen 
the “willow fly,” but in reality are the 
mature “stone fly nymphs,” called 
“stone fly.” Whereas, in contradistinc- 
tion to the above, the mature stage of 
the hellgramite is the “Dobson fly.” 
When I left Colorado last summer I 
took a dozen of these “stone fly 
nymphs” preserved in alcohol and after 
eareful investigation was referred to J. 
G. Needham, professor of entomology at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., who is 
considered the greatest living entomolo- 
gist on aquatic insects, who, in turn, 
identified the same as the “stone fly 
nymph,” as per letter referred to in the 
first paragraph of this letter, of which 
you make copy in your April issue un- 
der letter No. 297. You will undoubted- 
ly admit that the Colorado sportsmen 
are laboring under a delusion when call- 
ing this “stone fly nymph” a hellgram- 
ite, and it is for this reason I am ap- 
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pealing to you to set this matter right. 
Assuring you of my appreciation in ad- 
vance, in hopes that you will put this 
matter in one of your coming issues, so 
the Colorado sportsmen may see it, for 
it will vindicate me in this contention.— 
P. M. 


The day is not far distant when we 
will be compelled to enlarge our corres- 
pondence pages or cut out all but sci- 
entific and technical questions, which 
would be a catastrophe, as I look at 
things. I am sorry that I missed the 
cast. The matter is clear; the so-called 
“willow fly” is a “stone fly.”—O. W.S. 


Letter No, 357.—Wisconsin Tackle. 


Editor Angling Department.—I am a 
devoted reader of Outdoor Life and 
would be greatly pleased if you would 
send me a little information. I am go- 
ing up into Wisconsin April 20th and 
would like to know what lures to take 
for bass, pickerel, musky, pike, etc.? I 
plan to fish part of the time in Lake 
Winnebago. I have a six-foot stee] rod 
and eighty-yard reel.—D. P. D., Limon, 
Colo. 

I am exceeding loth to proffer ad- 
vice, for whatever lure you take you are 
almost certain to find the natives using 
something else. As you are not going 
into the wilderness, would it not be a 
good idea not to stock up with lures un- 
til you reach the grounds, or at least 
not until you reach Chicago? April 20th 
is too early for successful lure fishing; 
at any rate, such has been my experi- 
ence. If I remember correctly you can’t 
legally take bass until the 29th of May. 
I would supply myself with three stand- 
ard underwaters, in red, red and white, 
and green; three surface lures, or sur- 
face-underwaters, and three or more 
trolling spoons, Skinner is my favorite. 
I would not be surprised if you would 
find live bait much used early in the sea- 
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suggestive. If the water is right, surely 
trout will do well in such a stream. 
Shall be glad to hear from you later, 

















Multnomah Creek, Ore. Compts. H. H. 


how the planting comes out. When the 
trout “grow up” I should like to drop 
a fly just below that rock in the upper 
left hand corner of the photo, the one 


showing below the white water.—oO. 
W. 8. 
Letter No. 359.—Favorite Flies for 


Western Trout, 
Editor Angling Department:—I would 
like to know the kinds of flies to use 
month by month from May 15th to Sep- 


tember Ist. I expect to fish rather 
rough mountain streams containing 
brook and rainbow t:out.—W.L., Pisgah 


Forest, N. C. 


It is woefully hard to even suggest a 
list of flies, so much depends upon the 

















A Wisconsin angler. 


son. My advice would be, read the ar- 
ticles in Outdoor Life on bait fishing 
for the last sixteen months.—oO. W. S. 


Letter No, 358.—Multnomah Creek. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am 
enclosing you a picture of Multnomah 
Creek, above the famous Multnomah 
Falls, along the Columbia River High- 
way, Oregon. Last year the State Game 
Department planted 10,000 young trout 
in this stream, There are hundreds of 
nice pools and rapids.—H. H., Portland, 
Ore, 


I am delighted with your little photo- 
graph, it is beautiful and beautifully 


Photograph by O. W.S. 


character of the stream, time of day, 
weather encountered, etc,. etc. I would 
suggest that you take a good selection 


of standard flies and experiment. What 
one man finds best upon a given day 
may not prove best the very next. 
While I am exceedingly loath to give 


lists of flies, here goes: May and June 
—Professor, Scarlet Ibis, Coachman, 
White Miller, Willow, Red Hackle, Brown 
Hackle with red body, and Governor. 
July and August—Black Gnat, Dun, Pro- 


fessor, Willow, Coachman, Dark Stone, 
Hackles, Royal Coachman and White 
Miller. My three favorites would be 


Black Gnat, or some form of black fly, 
Professor, and Willow.—O. W. 8. 





The Psychology of Trap-Shooting 
By Chas. Askins. 


Maybe trap shooting is the most pop- 
ular sport in America—maybe it is not. 
The most popular it certainly is if we 
are to judge by the number of full- 
grown people who follow it. We are 
said to have half a million trap shots of 
record in these states and a good many 
more who have not yet shot for a rec- 
ord. Even to exceed five hundred 
thousand youngsters may be playing 
baseball, but we have no means of prov- 
ing it, and we do know that baseball 
hasn’t the grip that it had twenty-five 
years ago, while trap shooting is boom- 
ing. 

I have been exercised to learn the 
why and the wherefore of this popu- 
larity. Tennis is a modern short story, 
few characters, brilliant action, a 
thousand unexpected turns; golf is an 
old-time tale, long drawn out, little ac- 
tion, but with a leisurely charm of its 
own; baseball is a story that fits in to- 
day, a tale with plot, characters, devel- 
opment, climax and end; but trap shoot- 
ing is an individual game, not a game 
at all in the usual sense, Hence the 
query, why and wherefore? 

Maybe Shakespeare has given us the 
secret when he says, “all the world’s a 
stage and men and women merely play- 
ers,”’ (maybe Shakespere didn’t say that 
—if he didn’t I wantthecredit.) Anyhow, 
if we are not all players, it might so 
happen that we all want to be—it might 
so happen that everyone of us is bent 
upon getting on a stage himself rather 
than to watch the antics of others. 
Again it might so happen that a lot of 
us are not satisfied to play the part as- 
signed us in the world’s great play, and 
we hope that on trap shooting’s big 
stage we may be given a more promi- 
nent part. Possibly that is one of the 
secrets of the popularity of trap shoot- 
ing, but there are a variety of reasons 
for such popularity, and hence this arti- 
cle on the psychology of the sport. 

Before we can get at the tree, we 
have to clear away the brush. Gregar- 
-iousness has something to do with the 
popularity of the trap. Man is a herd 
animal. Moreover, the old do not con- 


sort with the young nor the foolish with 


the wise, but every man searches for 
his own “gang,” and when he has found 
it he stays with it in high contentment. 
Tennis typifies rollicksome and frolic- 
some youth; golf, age and meditative 
reminiscence; trap shooting mature ef- 
ficiency. Next to soldiering, I am aware 
of no game that so nicely combines 
sport with purpose. Trap shooting, 
whether foliowed by the old or the 
young, is always the game of the ambi- 
tious, the man bent upon turning pres- 
ent ability to future perfection. Having 
found our gang, the fellows who look 
upon life as we look at it, shooting at 
the trap, we shoot, and when we can’t 
shoot we talk shooting, and become a 
member of a great big fine herd. 

Gregariousness isn’t all of trap shoot- 
ing—just a very little of it, in fact. Un- 
doubtedly an inherent love of shooting 
has much to do with it. The pointer 
dog stands quail because his grand- 
father stood quail, and the grandfather 
of his grandfather back to the time 
when the memory of man, or certainly 
the memory of dogs, runneth not to the 
contrary. The American boy has a 
shooting bent because his forefathers 
shot, way back to the days of Old Iron- 
sides and his English bowmen. Shoot- 
ing is an Anglo-Saxon tradition. Other 
nations have shot the bow or a cross- 
bow, an arbalest, a mousquitoon, a 
musket, a rifle, because it was needful 
to shoot in war or for subsistence—but 
your Anglo-Saxon shoots and has shot 
for the mere love of shooting. It is as 
natural for a man of the “old breed” to 
shoot as it is for a bird to build a nest; 
he had to have something to shoot at, 
and hence he shot at game. He shot 
when he might have been making shoes, 
shot when he didn’t require his kill for 
food, shot because an insistent instinct 
demanded it, shot for mere sport— 
hence the holy horror of the pacifist, 
the mollycoddle, the “bug-man;” and 
hence trap shooting when live game 
could not be found to shoot at. 

But instinct, the gratification of in- 
stinct, is not the whole secret of the 
love of trap shooting, else .this article 
would be finished right now. I am 
rather reluctant to make the announce- 
ment, fearing personal results, but a 
study of the subject leads me to con- 











clude that egotism has something to do 
with a predilection for shooting or for 
any other sort of a game. We all recog- 
nize pretty clearly that vanity doesn’t 
take us anywhere, that where it is too 
much in evidence it is a heavy handi- 
cap, for the other fellow, resenting it, 


hastens to take a fall out of us. But 
self-love is just as much the law of the 
world as self-defense is a part of the 
common law. 

The lad of 10 believes in himself ab- 
solutely. Moreover, he believes that 
everybody else has as much confidence 
in him as he has in himself. With age, 
in a chap amounting to anything, he 
still believes in himself, but he knows 
full well from bitter experience that the 
man around the corner doesn’t fully and 
unequivocally recognize all the qualities 
which he himself knows that he pos- 
sesses, Now comes the inclination to 
prove to this or that “Doubting Thom- 
as” that Old Nature didn’t make such 
a deuce of a mistake when she made 
us as that self-important cuss around 
the corner seems to think. Maybe we 
can’t be President, owing to the cir- 
cumstance that the number of Presi- 
dents is strictly limited; maybe we 
can’t own the Standard Oil Company, 
partly because somebody else owns it 
and partly because we don’t want to; 
maybe we can’t play baseball because 
we’re too fat; but we will be gosh 
durned if we can’t shoot, if we take a 
notion—shoot as well as the fellow 
around the corner and a blessed sight 
better, if we take a notion, and we 
take the notion. From then on it is up 
to us to make good. 

Incidentally, influencing us all in 
whatever game we may elect to follow, 
there is that elementary motive, which 
the little boy terms “showing off,” the 
moving-picture man getting in the eye 
of the camera, the actor standing in the 
limelight—all the same thing. It gov- 
erns soldiers and baseball players and 
statesmen, the ambition to get into a po- 


.Sition where people will have to see us. 


Stepping up to the plate, parading down 
the street, guns shining, stalking brave- 
ly up to the trap and calling “Pull!”— 
we are where the normal human being 
desires to find himself—under the pub- 
lic gaze. All of us desire to show off, 














because showing off is born in us, and 
we wouldn’t be worth a tinker’s damn 
otherwise, 

If you doubt that vanity leads to a 
lot of work at the trap, stop and ask 
yourself how many men would be trap 
shooting if it was a game of solitaire? 
How many of us would get up and bang 
away day after day if we had to do our 
shooting all alone? As stated, I am 
willing to admit that gregariouSness has 
something to do with a desire to meet 
and shoot with the gang, but the gov- 
erning motive is the ambition to show 
the gang that we can set the pace. If 
we fail to show in front today, why, 
hang it! we will tomorrow, and we 
buckle down a little harder. Eventual- 
ly, it being in us, we do show the way, 
and our self-congratulation is a good 
deal deeper and a good deal heartier 
than the congratulation of our best 
friend—which we do not know, and if 
we did, wouldn’t care a cuss. 

Reinforcing vanity and ambition, not 
exactly either but nearly related, is the 
love of competition. Competition is 
both inborn or instinctive and a nat- 
ural human development. We are keen 
to play some game, old and young 
equally keen, which brings us into com- 
petition with our fellows. Win, lose, or 
draw, there is a deep-seated pleasure in 
measuring strength with our fellow- 
man. We call it playing the game, 
consciously or unconsciously recogniz- 
ing that the game itself brings out and 
develops admirable qualities which we 
possess and wish others to recognize 
that we possess. It develops courage, 
and endurance, and skill, and generos- 
ity, and fair dealing. Most of us rec- 
ognize that there is no pleasure in a 
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game unless it is a square game, and no 
lasting pleasure for us unless we play 
the game on the square. Trap shooting 
is a square game, played on the square. 
If by taking some advantage—maybe a 
legitimate advantage under the rules— 
we could thereby win, we might con- 
gratulate ourselves on having displayed 
shrewdness, but no man who really 
loves his game will ever be satisfied 
with himself until he has won on his 
merits, strictly on the square. Then 
and then only has he really justified 
his existence in his own eyes. 

Another thing that really affords us, 
perhaps, more pleasure from trap shoot- 
ing than anything else is the develop- 
ment of latent power. Put a man up 
before the traps and he is nervous, 
overanxious, unable to do himself any 
sort of justice, and he misses and 
misses in a way almost inexplicable. 
He is strongly tempted to tell the 
boys that he did twice as well the other 
day; that he is really a better shot 
than he is showing himself right now, 
but he suppresses this inclination and 
keeps plugging along, keeps plugging 
until his strained nerves lay down on 
the job and he goes all to pieces. Or 
maybe he shoots pretty well for a time, 
and then his “spell of nerves” gets hold 
ef him. Now, most of us who have 
done any running know that there is a 
point or a time in a hard race when 
our wind seems to absolutely fail us, 
when we feel that we can’t go another 
yard, but we do go another yard, keep 
right on plugging, plugging until we 
get our second wind—and then how we 
do cut out. We feel that nobody can 
beat us now; that nobody else could 
possibly miraculously get such a sec- 

















AMERICA FIRST. 
The American Rifle Club (Sons of the Am, Rev.), Oakland Calif.; organized 


July 4, 1901. Standing—left to right: 


Lewis H. Lawton, Lewis T. Lawton, Jos. R. 


Trego, Frank E. Garside, Geo. R. Babcock, C. M. T, Leslie, Harry G. Bruse, Walter 


Blauer, Phil Lichtenstein, A. R. Gossard. 
Robert H. Taylor, Howard Taylor, Thos. L. Bromley, S. 


Seated—left to right: 


[. Kellogg, Jr. (founder and president since 1901), W. H. Seaver, H. H. DuBois 
(vice president and range officer), Sheldon R. Kellogg (secretary-treasurer). Pho- 


tograph taken April 2, 1917. 
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ond wind and such a renewal of 
strength as. has just come to us. If we 
don’t win that race we are going to 
know the reason why, because we have 
the fine feeling, the absolutely convinc- 
ing feeling, that we can win it and can't 
lose it. 

Same way in trap shooting. We learn 
ourselves, and we are simply delighted 
to discover that however nervous and 
uncertain we may feel right now, our 
nerves as well as our lungs are capable 
of getting a second wind. The greater 
the feeling of nervous anxiety that is 
oppressing us right now the greater 
and more absolute will be the reaction 
when it does come; how gloriously it 
will possess us, what a change it will 
make, and what a rude awakening we 
will give that fellow who is sailing 
along in fancied security five birds 
ahead of us. Just the knowledge that 
we have latent powers, to be brought 
out by keen competition and great 
nerve strain, is enough in itself to fully 
justify trap shooting. 

I have shot at the trap myself when 
I didn’t in the least feel that I could 
possibly miss—would hardly believe 
that I had missed when one occurred— 
attributed it rather to the gun. I had 
a feeling of inward elation and glorious 
self-confidence which for the time 
nothing could dampen. It is a joy such 
as no other human endeavor brings, 
unless it is the joy which comes 
to the soldier who, scared stiff 
by the necessity of charging under fire, 
believing that he must betray himself, 
believing that he is at heart a coward, 
finds when it is all over that he has 
really shown great courage—his feeling 
of self-satisfaction is great beyond all 
comparison. That is what trap shoot- 
ing under sharp competition brings to 
a man the development of a latent 
nerve force which he never could have 
learned that he possessed in any other 
way —short, maybe, of the way of a 
soldier. 





Is There An All-Around Rifle? 
R. E. Herrick. 

We might easily make this article 
the shortest on record by merely say- 
ing “No,” but that would be defeating 
our own desires in the matter, even tho 
it would certainly be very near to the 
truth and the whole truth. 

All-around rifle? I should say not! 
Never has nor never will be. Let’s just 
make an analysis of this mad rush to 
develop new cartridges, rifles, powders, 
etc., and see where we are “at” for a 
moment. The all-around rifle must be 
capable of handing out a punch that 
would quiet the charging grizzly or lay 
low the lowly moose, to say nothing 
when in the hands of the “dude” of lay- 
ing low the lowing kine, or at the will 
of the “man behind” must throw a 
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charge which will at least leave the 
horns and tail of a deer, and so on 
down to a suitable dose for rabbits, 
grouse and, yes, while we are about 
it, let’s be whole hog or none, and make 
it shoot a suitable load for sparrows on 
the back yard fence. It must be heavy 
enough for 200-yard, off-hand shooting 
and light enough to carry around in the 
roughest of mountain hunting. It should 
be strong enough to use as a crowbar 
or tire iron (and there are plenty of 
men who do use a rifle for just about 
such work) and delicate enough to 
tickle the fancy of our high-brow rifle- 
man of aesthetic taste. It should be 
safe enough to give to the baby for a 
toy and as quick to get into action as 
the “pug’s” right hook. Again we say, 
like the farmer’s giraffe, “there ain’t no 
sich animile.” 

As an all-around rifle is just as feas- 
ible as an all-around shirt, or a pair of 
shoes, or an all-around wagon; meaning 
one of sufficiently becoming demeanor 
and efficiency for all occasions, No, we 
will never have a truly all-around rifle. 

The nearest thing to it would be one 
having sufficient powder capacity to 
hold a charge suitable for the largest 
game we expect to hunt, pursue or kill, 
and then taper down in the loading un- 
til the very ultimate minimum load is 
reached. To do this we must choose 
a gun of such diameter of bore as to 
permit the use of the greatest variety 
of bullets that are made by the am- 
munition factories. The balance is 
merely a question of powders, bullets, 
and a matter of assembling them in the 
most satisfactory, economical and effi- 
cient form; in other words, reloading. 

A short time since we noticed a very 
emphatic article in one of our sporting 
magazines in which the author swore 
by all that was good and holy that the 
.32-40 was the only all-around rifle that 
had ever been put out. If he is satis- 
fied, far be it from us to attempt to dis- 
illusion him. If he is really satisfied 
then he is not a true rifle “crank,” for 
the true crank never has been satisfied 
nor will he ever be. A real crank has 
never had a gun on which he could not 
suggest some improvement, and if he 
has the bug badly enough he will take 
a blacksmith hammer, a file, some 
emery, and much patience, and proceed 
to improve even his pet gun, At least 
he thinks he is improving it, and suf- 
fice it to say that one certain individ- 
ual, (also a crank) with a “bucket of 
reamers and a kitchen stove’ has 
turned out some pretty good stuff in 
late years, and hasn’t stopped yet. So 
I say, give us the rifle crank and a few 
factories that are half way willing to 
turn out something the rifleman wants 
and is willing to pay for, and we will 
soon lead the world in originality in the 
rifle line. 

Disregarding the matter of form and 
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make of the rifle, I believe the caliber 
permitting the use of the greatest va- 
riety of bullets as manufactured at the 
present time will prove to be the most 
nearly all-around rifle, and that caliber 
today is one of the forms of .30 caliber. 

In order to be able to get the most 
for our money our rifle should have the 
largest possible powder space so as to 
permit of suitable loading for our moose 
and grizzly shooting. Our sparrow load 
consists merely in getting a load small 
enough to stay in the same county as 
fired. Now we are getting down to 
where we can talk business. The cart- 
ridge case holding the largest amount 
of powder is, to the best of my knowl 
edge, the .30 Newton. So far, so good. 
But the .30 Newton is not yet made in 
sufficient quantities to enable the “hoi 
polloi” to use them, so for the time be- 
ing we had best lay this one aside. Next 
in line is the .30-1906 Government— 
something everyone can get hold of in 
either the rifle of private manufacture 
or in the Government model. This is 
a cartridge in which we can get any ve- 
locity desired from 2,925 ft. sec. down 
to that of the .22; 2,925 is not quite in 
line with the Ross or Newton veloci- 
ties, but is still not to be despised as a 
hunting cartridge, as it will hand out a 
good knock-out to practically anything 
we have in this country. From here we 
may taper down to the 46-grain round 
.ball for extremely short range and low 
velocity, and here is where we claim 
the .30 calibre has the edge on any- 
thing we have at present. It is not 
generally known, but a fact neverthe- 
less, that there are not less than forty- 
five different bullets manufactured in 
the United States that will shoot in the 
.30 calibre rifle. Surely this is enough 
to satisfy the ambition of most of us, 
and with little experimenting we can 
practically duplicate any cartridge be- 
tween the two limits of velocity and 
bullet weight we have mentioned, The 
majority of shooters when scouting 
around for a reduced load immediately 
turn to lead or lead alloy bullets. This 
is not at all necessary, for there are a 
great many metal-cased bullets made 
which are ideal for short range work. 
These may be secured down as low as 87 
grains in weight. The advantage in 
the use of the metal-cased bullet over 
the leaden ones lies in the possibility 
for higher velocities without danger of 
stripping. The 10” twist in these bar- 
rels is rather quick for lead bullets un- 
less they are tempered quite hard, but 
this is no disadvantage when using 
M.C, ones. Of course, if one likes to 
cast his own bullets on account of the 
lessened expense, then the lead alloy 
bullets fitted with copper, gas checks 
are the thing to use. Personally we 


have practically given up the use of 
lead bullets on account of the lack of 
time to run them, but the fact remains 





that they are excellent short and mid- 
range slugs and with proper loads are 
very accurate, 

In order that our readers may have 
some idea of the appearance of the dif- 
ferent bullets we have photographed 
them and cataloged each in regard to 
weight, manufacturer, etc., as follows: 
The letters following each bullet relate 
to type, manufacturer, etc., viz: SP- 
Soft Point; MC-Full metal cased; EP- 
Expanding Point; HP-Hollow Point; 
WRA-Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; 
PCC-Peters Cartridge Co.; US-United 
States Cartridge Co.; I-Ideal Manufac- 
turing Co.; N-Newton Arms Co.; UMC- 
Remington A.: 


Maximum 
Wt.in loading, grs. 
No, Grs. Type Mfr. DuP. powder 
1 220 SP WRA UMC PCC 43 No. 20 
2195 SP UMC 43 No. 20 
3 190 MC UMC 44 No. 20 
4 182 MC UMC 45 No. 20 
5 180 MC WRA US PCC §45 No. 20 
151.5 No. 15 
6 180 EP PCC 51.5 No. 15 
7 172 MC UMC 46 No. 20 
8 170 EP Newton Pro- 
tected Point 50 No.15 
9 170 SP UMC 46 No. 20 
10 170 SP UMC 46 No. 20 
11 220 MC WRA, UMC, US 
PCC 43 No, 20 
12 170 SP WRA 46 No. 20 
13 170 MC WRA 46 No. 20 
14 160 MC UMC 46.5 No, 20 
15 160 MC UMC 46.5 No. 20 
16 151 MC UMC 47 No. 20 
17 150 SP PCC 47 No. 20 
18 150 EP WRA 47 No. 20 
19 150 EP UMC umbrella 47 No. 20 
20 150 MC WRA UMC PCC 
US 47 No. 20 
21 117 MC WRA 
22 117 SP WRA 
23 100 MC UMC 
24 93 SP UMC 
25 93 MC UMC 
26 93 MC (hollow point) UMC 
27 75 MCUMC WRA 
28 75 SP UMC WRA 
29 207 Cast Ideal No. 308284 25.4 No. 21 
30 200 Cast Ideal No, 308334 25.5 No. 21 
81 196 Cast Ideal No. 308329 25 * 
32 197 Cast Ideal No. 308278 15 No.75 
33 107 Cast Ideal No. 308206 14 No.1R 
34 154 Cast Ideal No. 308241 10 No. 75 
35 150 Cast Ideal No. 3086 10 No. 75 
36 130 Cast Ideal No. 30812 10 No. 75 
87 109 Cast Ideal No. 311359 {4 No. 1 
18 No. 20 
38 100 Cast WRA 7 No. 1 
39 47 Cast Ideal (round) 3 No. 1 
*Lightning. 


We have purposely left out the pow- 
der charge for use with the short-range 
metal-cased bullets for the simple rea- 
son that no two shooters will expect 
the same results, 

Some may expect velocities like the 
.32-20 H.V. and some may want a cart- 
ridge of about the character of the .22 
long rifle. Others may crave something 
in between, so we leave it up to the 
individual, although just a hint as to 
brands of powder suitable might not 
come amiss. 

A small charge of DuPont No. 21 or 
Lightning might do for some of the 
heavier ones, although it is expected 
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Some of the bullets that can be used in the .30 caliber rifle. 


that not all the powder would be 
burned. With the 100-to 117-grain bul- 
lets the writer swears by a charge of 8 
grains of No. 20 primed by 4 grains of 
DuPont No. 1 Rifle, all held up against 
the primer by a small wad of cotton— 
a clean load and as accurate as one 
could wish; 6 to 8 grains of Marksman 
makes a good charge, or 8 to 12 grains 
of DuPont No. §0. Then of course we 
have the old standby, No. 1 DuPont 
Rifle. Some riflemen get excellent re- 
sults with very small charges of green 
Walsrode shotgun powder. We have a 
can of the latter and will try it out as 
soon as it gets warm enough to get out 
on the range, and may report on it fur- 
ther at some later date. 


The powder ‘charges shown for use 
with the cast bullets are not to be un- 
derstood as the only loading suitable. 
They are merely suggestions as to what 
has been found to be good loading. Of 
course it is understood that no one will 
undertake to load a squib load of black 
powder behind any of these bullets. 
Black powder is not at all suitable on 
account of its propensity toward foul- 
ing badly unless compressed tightly in 
the case. 

So then, given a reliable rifle of .30 
calibre using a good standard cartridge 
like the .30-1906 and our choice of the 
bullets listed above, surely all but a 
hopeless case may find something 
which will suit his own particular self 
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for his type of shooting. Here are bul- 
lets for the largest game in North or 
South America, and target bullets sec- 
ond to none and an opportunity for in- 
numerable combinations of lesser 
power. 

No other caliber offers nearly so 
wide a range of bullets today, and so, 
until such time as the factories com- 
plete their war orders and someone de- 
velops a series of .25- and .28-calibre 
bullets the .30 calibre bids fair to be 
the “most nearly all-around calibre.” 
The only fly in the ointment of many 
of our shooters is the fact that the ben- 
efits of the list of bullets given here- 
with are only open to those who do 
their own loading or reloading. To 
those I can only say that they are miss- 
ing a lot of enjoyment and satisfaction 
from knowing that a work has been 
well done, for it is a satisfaction to 
know that right in your own workshop 
you are able to produce cartridges 
equal to, and if ordinary care is taken, 
superior to the factory-made output. 





The Guns of Long Ago, and the 
New—A Retrospect. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—It strikes me 
that “Hunter” and Allyn H. Tedmon of 
Wyoming in the June issue of Outdoor 
Life are working up a hot trail, and 
that before long there will be blood and 
cut hair on it, as it keeps getting fresh- 
er and fresher. Can I take a chance in 
this “jawfest’” on subjects that have in- 
terested me long before I ever saw or 
read Outdoor Life, and that means at 
least twelve years ago. 

First about rifles: In ’63 father 
brought me home a gun with a tin bar- 
rel, a spring to give m. y. and conse 
quent low trajectory. Of the foot 
pounds pressure with which the wooden 
ramrod (its only missile) struck the 
target, I preserved no data, but have a 
vivid impressionistic recollection of the 
spanking mother gave me after viewing 
with grief and horror the triumphs of 
marksmanship which her first born and 
pride had achieved in the front parlor. 
The bag was small but varied: One 
bust of the Bard of Avon, with a busted 
nose; a headless Cupid, with a broken 
bow and arm (only two shots); the 
French clock with a fractured face be- 
tween 3 o’clock and the bull; the pier 
glass with a star in it, low left, and the 
porcelain lamp shade with two holes in 
it, was about all. That the spring was 
all right, and the general ballistics of 
the weapon highly satisfactory were 
evident to any one, but I was the only 
sportingly-inclined member of a very 
serious-minded family; and when was 
a prophet ever appreciated in his own 
country? 

The gun was seized with German 
ruthlessness, and its jubilant handler 
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arrested and detained in durance for 
many hours. 

A few years later a little shotgun hid 
out in the hollow log in Arm’s wood 
lot would have got awfully rusty had it 
not been in constant service after rob- 
ins, flickers, squirrels, and even once a 
“partridge” fell headless and fluttering 
in response to a load of “cut” shot 
topped off by a lead sinker, that found 
him as he was feasting on elderberries 
and frost grapes in a tangled thicket up 
Paine’s Crik Gully—we didn’t dare to 
bring him home, and confess to the 
gun, but he tasted fine, cooked on a 
stick over a bed of hickory coals—I 
wish grub tasted as good nowadays! 

Open possession of firearms was 
strictly forbidden until father went 
West to look at a mine on the Western 
slopes of the Rockies. His companion 
was killed and scalped by the Indians, 
and he had a close call. On his return 
the embargo was lifted and he himself 
went with me to buy a rifle. We 
bought it—a Ballard rimfire cal. .38, from 
the father of Fred Merwin, who, some 
old-timers may recollect, was captured, 
scalped alive, and then staked out on 
the prairie, and a fire built on his stom- 
ach in full view of his companions, who 
were helpless to save him, as they were 
surrounded on the open prairie by more 
than 500 mounted Indians, whom they 
kept off with their short range car- 
bines until help arrived from Fort Lar- 
amie on the Overland stage road only a 
few miles away; but too late to save 
Merwin, who represented the firm of 
Merwin and Hulbert, arms dealers, and 
who at that time was in the West in- 
troducing a new style of six-shooter 
using either loose or fixed ammunition. 

That little .38-cal. rifle was a darling 
and I can remember still the wild, fierce 
rapture that I felt when with it, on 
Bonaparte Lake, N. Y., a_ well-aimed 
shot behind the shoulder brought down 
my first deer. The little rifle never 
got to California, but is lying with or 
among the bones of the burnt steamer 
Bienville at the bottom of the Atlantic, 
off the Bahama Islands. Its owner got 
there all right, however, a trifle sun- 
burnt perhaps and with his ideas of life 
on the ocean wave somewhat modified 
—life ashore, from then on, was good 
enough for him. 

There in the Far West of song and 
story I learned more about rifles by a 
practical use of them on large game 
than is given to the average youth of 
our highly-civilized and almost game- 
less age. 

I have used .50-cal. rifles for hunting, 
and also .45s, .44s, .40s, .38s, .32s, .30s and 
.22s (rim fires), and with the memo- 
ries of nearly fifty years of hunting to 
guide me and the use of many different 
rifles from a 12%%4-lb. .50-cal. Remington 
single shot sporting rifle to a Winches- 
ter ’95 Model, with box magazine, and 
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’06 Springfield cartridge, with special 
Stevens-Pope barrel and side mount 
telescope, I most unhesitatingly give as 
my choice, the large calibre black pow- 
der rifles, as most effective, humane 
and also economical, 

Right here let me acknowledge an in- 
contestable fact, namely, that the mod- 
ern high-power, small-bore rifles have 
the old black powder guns beaten out 
of sight, in the matters of low trajec- 
tory, long range and penetration; in 
other respects they are inferior to the 
older style of rifles in most particulars. 
Their light weight may, or may not be 
an advantage, although generally con- 
sidered so, in this effeminate age. 

The best rifle I ever aimed for drop- 
ping a deer promptly in his tracks was 
a .50-caliber carrying the old Long Tom 
government ammunition of a 450-gr. 
ball and 70 grs. of powder. Game hit 
with ‘it anywhere near the proper place 
laid down and waited for the count 
with the greatest regularity, and their 
insides were not much mussed up, 
either, The lesser calibers were not 
quite so prompt in their work, but more 
than made up the difference by having 
a lower trajectory at common hunting 
ranges and a less vigorous “kick.” 

The mathematical rule that, “The 
area of circles is as the square of their 
diameters,” and the other, “The weight 
multiplied by the velocity equals the 
striking force,” will explain the super- 
ior efficiency of the low-power large- 
calibers over the high-power small- 
bores. 

Using the first rule to calculate the 
difference, it will be seen that the sur- 
face of impact of a .50-cal. as compared 
with a .30 is as 2.5 to .9 and multiplying 
the weight of the respective bullets by 
the muzzle velocities of a .50-cal. and a 
.30 ’06 Springfield, we have as a result 
that the .50 cal., with its 450-gr. ball and 
1,200 ft. sec. muzzle velocity, strikes a 
blow of nearly four times the nerve 
shocking and paralyzing effect of the 
modern improved arm of .30 cal. with a 
150-gr. ball, and 2,700 ft. sec. m. v. 

Of course, at the ranges that modern 
sportsmen delight to tell of killing their 
game, the black powder “ain’t in it,” 
but long range marksmanship is only 
one part of the education of a finished 
sportsman, 

The eyes of a hawk and the feet of a 
cat will do much to bring the game 
within easy range where a sure shot 
will drop it in its tracks and do away 
with the need of salted bullets. 

An old Highland chieftain once said 
to his young warriors who were com- 
plaining of the shortness of their sword 
blades, “An ye'll get close enow, ye’re 
swords wull be plainty lang enow.” 

If some of the space devoted to bal- 
listics in the sporting periodicals were 
used instead for a more general knowl- 
edge of the science of wood-craft and 





the habits and idiosyncracies of the 
game, and especially when wounded, 
there would be far less carrion scat- 
tered through the silent places for the 
benefit of the coyotes. And possibly 
more city nimrods will be absolutely 
free from pangs of conscience when 
they tell “How I killed” that bull elk 
whose head adorns his den. 

There seems to be a great diversity 
of opinion in regard to the elk conser- 
vation question. If the price of beef is 
soaring sky high, and the cow-men 
want the range for their beef critters, 
and the game laws are such that elk 
can only be shot when their carcasses 
are uneatable on account of being in 
the “rut” and consequently are only 
valuable to the rich big-game hunters, 
who take the heads for trophies and 
leave meat and hide as worthless car- 
rion; it is time that some legislators 
who are not out after “pork” and have 
common horse sense should draft a 
new game law to fit present conditions. 

Mexico, A. D, TEMPLE. 





From a Revolver Crank’s Personal 
Letter Files. 


Mr, Chauncey Thomas, care Outdoor 
Life:—In reading this letter I wish you 
to absorb the contents, and not study 
the writing, as I am more acquainted 
with the trigger than with the pen. I 
am a constant reader of Outdoor Life, 
and, in my copy for July, received yes- 
terday, I noticed the query of Mr. 
Haines, and your reply, in regard to 
Col. Cody’s rifle, “Lucretia Borgia.” I 
have some information on that gun, 
backed by what I consider good evi- 
dence, so beg leave to submit the fol- 
lowing: 

I am the owner of a book entitled, 
“Story of the Wild West and Camp Fire 
Chats—a Complete History of Boone, 
Crockett, Carson and Buffalo Bill; his 
conquests in England, with 250 original 
illustrations,” by Buffalo Bill; pub- 
lished by B. F. Johnson & Co., Rich- 
mond, Va, 

This book has 760 pages, and covers 
the incidents from his birth to about 
1876, when he went into the show busi- 
ness. Lest you should lose the drift of 
my scribble, I will repeat that this book 
was written by himself, and contains a 
preface with his signature. 

In Chapter VIII, page 494, is the fol- 
lowing: ‘“‘As there had been no buf- 
faloes seen in the vicinity of the camp 
for several days, we had become short 
of meat. I told one of our men to hitch 
his horses to a wagon and follow me, 
as I was going after the herd, and 
would bring back fresh meat for sup- 
per. I mounted my horse, “Brigham,” 
and started out, being armed with my 
celebrated buffalo killer, ‘Lucretia 
Borgia,’ a newly-improved breech-load- 























ing needle gun which I had received 
from the government.” 
In Chapter IX, page 508, is the fol- 


lowing: ‘We were fortunate in the 
first run in getting good ground. Com- 
stock was mounted on one of his favor- 
ite horses, while I rode old Brigham. I 
felt confident that I had advantage of 
Comstock in two things; first, I had 
the best buffalo horse that ever made 
a track; second, I was using what was 
known at the time as the needle-gun, a 
breech-loading Springfield rifle, cali- 
ber .50. It was my favorite old ‘Lucre- 
tia,’ which has already been introduced 
to the reader, while Comstock was 
armed with a Henry rifle; and while he 
could fire faster than I, yet I was cer- 
tain it did not carry powder, and lead 
to do execution equal to my caliber 
50.” 

This is all I can find that bears on 
the case. It seems to me that this set- 
tles the caliber. If you know the com- 
ponent parts of the .50 cal. needle cart- 
ridge you have the whole cheese. I have 
lots of old catalogs, but fail to find it. 
If this helps you any I shall be glad. If 
it bothers you I am too far off for you 
to reach me with that 3-in. Peacemaker. 
Writing is the worst job I can do. I 
should like to say a thousand things to 
you, Personally I think you are (don’t 
blush) every inch a man, and also a gen- 
tleman. You can publish any or all of 
this as you choose, or none of it, with 
my name, in Outdoor Life. I have just 
got me a new .45 S, A. Peacemaker on 
your recommendation. I am 52 years 
old; poor in pocket, but rich in rifle and 
pistol lore; poor on account of my love 
for same. A. L. TILLEY. 

Mass. 

My dear Mr. Tilley—I am very glad 
indeed to get your letter, and shall un- 
doubtedly use some of it. As you can 
see from my articles about Buffalo Bill, 
I, too, thought, and still think, that his 
famous buffalo gun was the .50-70-450 
old army Springfield needle gun. And 
what you quote from the book, which is 
by Buffalo Bill without doubt, also 
bears this out. As I said in my pub- 
lished letter to Ashley Haines, I think 
Cody was mistaken. But remember he 
was a very sick old man, near his end, 
when he gave me that information, and 
anything is excusable under such con- 
ditions. 

So you bought an old “Peacemaker” 
largely because it is my favorite six- 
gun. I appreciate the compliment, I as- 
sure you. And you have done well, that 
is, if you just want a good sixshooter, 
and not one for any special purpose. On 
page &2 of the July issue you will find 
my choice of one-hand guns for various 
purposes, so I will not repeat it here, 
as you have probably already read it. 

The .45 Colt as it usually comes from 
the factory, or gunstore, is not always 
in as good shape as it is possible (with 
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a little hand work), to have it. I sug- 
gest you take it to a good gunsmith, the 
best man you can find, or express it to 
one if none you can trust are at hand. 
Have him smooth up the action a bit, 
and reduce the main spring by grinding 
it till the hammer cocks no harder than 
is necessary to explode the primer. 
This makes for a bit faster cocking, 
hence faster shooting if you should ever 
want to do it, and also, I am inclined to 
think, may add a trifle more to accuracy. 
That is, because the gun itself is then 
less disturbed by the jump of the re- 
leased hammer, which is a large and 
heavy one. But on the other hand, the 
stiffer spring may make the hammer 
fall quicker, so add to accuracy, espe- 
cially if the shooter is of a nervous 
make-up and pulls while the sight is 
wandering over the target. We hear 
much of the frozen hold, of the man 
who just holds the sight on the bulls- 
eye as if it were in a vice, and then 
gently squeezes the trigger off. He 
may live, but so far I have not yet met 
him. I know from personal observa- 
tion of the muzles of the guns that nei- 
ther Captain Hardy nor C. M. Mce- 
Cutchen shoot that way. They pull when 
they get a sight, just as I do, or any 
other man, I suppose. My experience is 
that the muzzle wobbles over the tar- 
get, and if it stops just an instant, 
trembling, but under the bull, then I 
let it go. Some men start at one side 
of the target, usually the left, and 
swing or draw the sight across the tar- 
get just under the bull and let it go 
when just under the bull. If the hand 
itself is inclined to tremble—and mine 
will tremble like jelly at times—I sup- 
pose this side swing method is as good 
as any, if not the best way to sight and 
pull, 

Try them out for yourself, and take 
the one way that suits you best, as told 
by the hits. But first learn to “call 
your shots.” You must know where you 
hit from the position of the sight when 
the gun went off. That is the first 
thing to learn in any bullet throwing. 
Then the rest comes by practice. And 
a man will shoot fine one day and will 
do poorly the next day. My brother, a 
good shot with all arms, says that a 
cup of coffee will reduce his shooting, 
with bullets at least, perhaps one- 
fourth. That is, he will miss one shot 
out of four, where without the cup of 
coffee he would hit the four. And he 
has no more nerves than a tallow can- 
dle. 

The other day I was out with Mc- 
Cutchen and he said I shot in the world 
class. Got three black birds with a 6- 
inch .22 S. & W. pistol from the top of 
the bullrushes at about sixty yards out 
of sixty odd shots, and put five out of 
six .22s in a knot the size of a nickel at 


twelve yards, and a quarter would have 
Fine shooting. A 


touched all six holes. 
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week later, yesterday, the Fourth, I 
fired 37 shots at a 25-inch bullseye at 
ten yards and hit it only 16 times, and 
half of these shots were from the prone 
rest position shown in an article some 
time back. A few days before I hit the 
same bull over half the time off hand 
at ten yards. The Standard American 
20-yard target was what I was bom- 
barding. So judge for yourself. Some 
days I can shoot well, say within 10 
per cent of the best world shots, and 
than for days I cannot shoot within 25 
to 33 per cent of them. I mention all 
this so you can use it as a comparison 
for your own work. But I think the 
cartridges I was using in the last shoot- 
ing—hollow point .22 L. R—are not 
suited to my pistol, for some reason. I 
notice they shoot at least two inches 
lower at ten yards than do the regular 
.22 L. R. both kinds U. M. C. Lesmok. 
This is perhaps due to a difference in 
recoil as the hollow points weigh five 
grains less than the regular L. R. 
Now back to the Peacemaker. Get 
the action and trigger pull in perfect 
shape. I think a light trigger pull is 
better for most purposes, say from 2 to 
4 pounds. If the gun is more or less 
for close work, fine shooting I mean, 
and it does not matter if it jars off oc- 
casionally, then take the 2-pound pull, 
but take the 4-pound if you use it for 
work where it is liable to go off and 
hurt other people, or cattle. But gen- 
erally speaking, the lighter the trigger 
pull the more accurate the shooting. 
The front sight is likely set for 100 
yards, too far for any sixgun. I suggest 
you have a coarse square top Partridge 
sight set for 25 yards, or a bead sight, 
just as you wish. Estimate the height 
of the required front sight by shooting 
from a rest at a 10 or 25-yard target 
several times to be sure you are hold- 
ing right, then sight the gun at the 
same place, and hold it there, and then 
sight over the top of the imaginary new 
sight at the bullet holes and you have 
the right height of the new sight. Hold- 
ing a piece of wood, such as a piece of 
match, will often help you estimate 
this. Have the new sight, if a Partridge 
front sight, made higher than need be, 
then it can be filed down to suit. It is 
hard to get a bead sight just the right 
height on a Colt gun because of the 
way they insert their front sight. It is 
far easier on the Smith & Wesson, 
both old time models I mean, of course. 
Now as to the accuracy of the .45 
Colt. It is more accurate than most 
men can possible hold it. It will hit 
a tincan every clip at 50 yards if the 
man behind does his part. A 38 S. & 
W. Special will hit a condensed milk 
can at 50 yards, but that is the most 
accurate revolver in the world. But it 
has not the power of the Colt .45, and 
is not a man stopper. It is the finest 
gun in the world, but lacks power. No 
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revolver can have everything, you 
know, and the more power the less ac- 
curacy unless one increases the weight 
of the gun and its length. For strict 
target work take the .38 Special, but 
that means much money for cartridges, 
so for just one good gun just freeze to 
the old Peacemaker, and if any one tries 
to run it down, says it is not accurate, 
not up-to-date, and utters other slander, 
give him my personal compliments and 
address and tell him to migrate to a 
warmer climate via the well rope or 
any other road pointed downward. If I 
had to “go over the top” from a trench 
there are today but two makes (Colt 
and S. & W.) and two calibers (.44 and 
.45) I would consider for a moment. Anvy- 
thing smaller would likeiy be suicide. 
Like Cody’s buffalo gun, the smaller 
hand guns “kill tomorrow.” The big 
ones kill right now. 

Now as to range. Experts can do 
wonders with almost anything from bil- 
liard balls to revolver bullets. Such 
men as Hardy, Lee Knapp, and Mc- 
Cutchen can hit an 8-inch bullseye at 
100 yards with a revolver almost every 
shot; they will average about seven out 
of ten shots anyway. The day I got 
my blackbirds I saw McCutchen get one 
at 50 yards with his .38 S. & W. Special. 
He pointed out the bird in a swamp, 
aimed three or four inches to the left 
because of the sun on the side of his 
front sight, and got him perfectly. By 
the way, we look on blackbirds as a 
grain eater, so shot at them freely, for 
neither of us believe in shooting at use- 
ful birds. McCutchen also did some ex- 
cellent work with the same gun up to 
300, 400 and over yards. In fact, he can 
shoot a sixgun on a still day as well, if 
not better, than I can an average hunting 
rifle. But that work is not for you and 
me, any more than is walking a slack 
rope. Hardy averaged one hit out of 
five at a cardboard turkey, exact size, 
at 300 yards several years ago. 

But for common mortals short on 
cartridges and dollars, the range of a 
revolver is about 100 feet. From 20 to 
80 long paces, depending on what one is 
shooting at. I like to hit things, not 
just plug bullseyes, so the tincan is 
very useful, as I miss a tincan at 50 
yards more often than I hit it. 

Begin on a tincan at 10 yards and 
when you can put six shots in it, then 
move back to 15 yards, and so on as 
you increase in skill and come to know 
your gun, : 

Hold the handle lightly, let her jump 
all she wants to, and hold as high on 
the stock as you can, with the thumb up 
alongside the hammer, or lock. The 
factory is the best place to fix the 
sights, and action, if they will do it in 
war time, which I doubt. By saving 


your lead you can reload Colt .45s for 
from 1 to 1% cents a shot, and have 
better cartridges than you can buy. 
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Getting to know your gun and cartridge 
is two-thirds the game; once you get 
what you want, stick to it. If you keep 
changing guns, sights, loads and trig- 
ger pulls you never can hit anything. 
One gun, one load. 

CHAUNCEY THOMAS. 


Instructions on Remodeling the 
Springfield. 

There have been so many inquiries 
lately in Outdoor Life regarding the 
remodeling of Springfield and Krag 
rifles that I feel as if it would be a 
great help to some of the boys to ex- 
plain how I remodeled my own rifle, 
as well as those of several other mem- 
bers of our local clubs, It is not such a 
big task, at least I don’t think so. I 
really enjoy making the transformation, 
and it makes so much difference in the 
looks, the feel, the weight and balance 
of the rifle that one feels repaid for all 
the work he has put on it. The accom- 
panying picture of my own rifle will 
give some idea of the gracefulness of 
the Springfield sporting model com- 
pared to the “musket” as it comes from 
the arsenal with a “walnut rail” for a 
stock and a “‘bootjack” for a sight, as 
someone has written before, 

I had heard and read a great deal of 
the excellent shooting qualities of the 








there to work on without interfering 
with any of these mortises where 
guard, floor plate, frame and barrel are 
fitted (all of which will come out of 
stock by removing the two large screws 
front and back of guard). 

I left the stock full on each side of 
action by carving imitation lock plates, 
which adds to the general appearance 
of the gun, and by checkering a couple 
of large diamonds on each side it adds 
“refinement” to the appearance, I 
worked the fore-end down as thin as it 
would stand, by making a neat scroll at 
front end of floor plate; worked down 
the fore-end very thin and narrow to 
front end of imitation lock plates, which 
are circular on front end and terminate 
in the scroll at front end of floor plate. 
The front end of fore-end can be fin- 
ished according to taste. It can be 
swelled at the end something like the 
Savage or other sporting rifles, or it 
can be rounded off to a “‘bullnose” ef- 
fect, or as you like it. Having finished 
the fore-end satisfactorily, I proceeded 
to work down the grip to proper size 
and shape, My choice of a grip is 
1 5-16” thick and 15” wide; rise of 
comb to start at a point 3%” back of 
tang; comb to rise %” above grip with 
graceful curve; comb to be made very 

















Remodeled Springfield with peep on bolt 


Springfield with its high velocity, flat 
trajectory, and accuracy, etc., So I de- 
cided it was the rifle I wanted. 

With the Springfield sighted to put 
most all the bullets in a 3-inch bullseye 
at 100 yards (I suppose some of the 
Missouri fellows will want to be shown) 
it comes nearer meeting my require- 
ments than any rifle it has yet been my 
pleasure to try out. Altho, no doubt, 
there are other rifles now on the mar- 
ket that will do as well, yet with the 
Springfield sighted at 100 yards one 
need only to hold a coarse bead (accord- 
ing to distance) for big game shooting 
up to 400 or even 500 yards, and there 
is enough speed there to require no 
leading on running shots. 

First, I removed the front sight and 
the bands around barrel and took off 
barrel and sawed the fore-end of stock 
off eleven inches in front of breech, 
which will come between two slots cut 
in fore-end. Then I took a good sharp 
rasp and proceeded to work stock down 
to size and shape desired, being very 
careful to keep away from all edges of 
cuts made in fitting barrel and guard 
to stock. There is a lot of material 


and bead front sight. Weight, 7 lbs., 6 ozs. 


thin at point and taper gradually to 
butt. 

After having rasped it all down to 
shape, take a finer rasp or coarse file 
and cut off all marks of coarse rasp. 
Then take coarse, sharp sandpaper on 
a block of rubber or cork and cut off all 
marks, bumps, etc.; then take finer 
sandpaper and work down smooth; then 
take very fine sandpaper and polish by 
rubbing briskly, using no block. Fold 
sandpaper until about 4” square and 
hold in hand and work round all cor- 
ners and crevices until you have every 
part smooth and slick. Now take boiled 
linseed oil and heat it until it is nearly 
boiling and apply to stock, rubbing in 
good with the hands for fifteen min- 
utes. Then polish again with No. 00 
sandpaper. Then wet stock with water; 
let stand several hours and apply hot 
linseed oil again, after which polish 
again with fine sandpaper, and the 
more times you repeat this whole opera- 
tion the better finish you will have. [f 
one cares to take the time to checker 
fore-end and grip it will add 50 per cent 
to the appearance and “feel” of the 
rifle and is well worth the time and 





























trouble. Some sporting goods and tool 
houses have checkering tools for sale. 
I make my own, and with a little prac- 
tice anyone mechanically inclined can 
do very nice work. I take a small, thin 
wood chisel with short blade; grind one 
corner of point to a circular shape hav- 
ing about 1” radius and with a saw file 
cut a V-shaped groove in circular edge; 
also bevel outside edges so as to make 
cuts in wood V-shaped; then file V- 
shaped notches crosswise on edges so 
as to give it a saw-effect. 

Take a piece of the stock, cut off 
some hard wood and practice on it on 
different designs, always keeping one 
side of the teeth in the cut previously 
made to gauge all cuts uniform in 
width. After practicing until you are 
able to make straight lines and even 
spacing and depth, take a pencil, a piece 
of cardboard or postcard for a straight 
edge, and outline your designs on stock, 
and proceed to checker. Always follow 
diamond-shaped effects and don’t try to 
make your cuts at right angles to each 
other, as a better effect can be obtained 
by running at an angle of 45° to center 
line drawn thru the design. Always 
leave room around outside of design to 
run a couple of margin lines to smooth 
up the edges of design, and after rub- 
bing lightly with fine sandpaper your 
stock is finished. A good brisk rubbing 
with palm of the hand every time you 
think of it will improve the finish won- 
derfully. 

So much for the stock, now for the 
sights: Owing to the fact that there 
has been some mighty good scores 
made with military sights, I’ll “go easy” 
on the sight subject, for I am such a 
crank on sights that I am afraid I 
might get into an awful argument with 
some fellow who uses and likes the 
military sight, and I will not argue with 
anyone about his own views but I would 
like to meet him en the rifle range in 
a friendly contest. But here I am “talk- 
ing” again and not working on the rifle 
when I might have had it finished an 
hour ago. The first thing I did to the 
sights was to knock off the rear sight. 
After taking off this sight I filed off the 
sight base on top until it was flat and 
smooth, then polished it and blued it, 
then filed a slot to receive a regular 
sporting rear sight, one very low and 
flat with a screw adjustment. This 
sight was set back as near the breech 
as I could get it so as to get as much 
space as possible between sights and to 
get the rear sight as near as possible to 
the eye. This got me down about %” 
below the line of the regular sights so 
I cut the front sight down to line with 
it and put in an ivory bead. This made 
a good open sight combination for hunt- 
ing in timber and quick shots at short 
range, but was not intended for fine tar- 
get shooting. 

For target shooting I have a peep on 
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bolt head, with all play taken out of 
bolt, which is easily done by removing 
small pin on left side of bolt and put- 
ting in place a pin with small round 
head that will bear on frame below and 
take up the play by pushing bolt solid 
against top of frame. There are also 
other ways of taking out the play in 
bolt. One very good way is to bevel 
sear and lug on hammer so as to give it 
a wedging effect and tension, by main 
and sear springs hold bolt rigid. For 
front sight I put on an aperture for tar- 
get shooting, which is very satisfactory; 
it is also fine for running jack-rabbits; 
by using the large hole in the rear peep, 
which is back very close to the eye, it 
seems easy to catch them when in the 
open country. 

With peep sights I have 31%” be- 
tween sights and 24” between open 
sights. For the peep sight I used the 
stem from the Lyman adapted to the 
Savage model 1899. This has a short 
stem and by cutting a slot in bolt head 
and filing a tenant to fit it on sight 
stem it slides in on the same principal 
as any ordinary sporting rifle sight fits 
in slot on top of barrel and is neat and 
compact and works perfectly and is 
long enough to allow elevation up to 
600 yds., or probably more. 

I also have the same combination on 
my Krag and used practically the same 
principle in remodeling the Krag with 
the exceptions of leaving the rear band 
and swivel on Krag. 

A glance at the cut will give one an 
idea of the general appearance, also the 
balance of the rifle, as this one is bal- 
anced on the milk bottle. The Krag 
balances at about the same place, as 
the buttstock is somewhat heavier than 
that of the Springfield, which balances 
with the longer barrel. Personally I 
like the Krag about as well as the 
Springfield and by reloading one’s 
shells properly the Krag can be sped up 
to 2,700 ft. sec., and with the 30” barrel 
on the Krag and the peepsight on bolt 
head one has 37” between sights, which 
is a great advantage over the military 
sights which are only 22%” between, 
and should improve anyone’s score at 
least 25 per cent. Any man who has a 
few tools and is mechanically inclined 
can do his own remodeling according to 
his own taste at very little cost. 

New Mexico. H. MITCHELL. 





A Comparison of the Loading of 
the Different Shotgun Bores. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have an in- 
growing grouch which I desire to shoot. 
If after giving this the up and down 
you consider the recoil too great put it 
in the waste paper basket. 

Shotguns and sixguns have been my 
hobby ever since I can remember, My 
first gun was an old musket, presented 
to me when I was 13 years old. On its 
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performance I have measured shotguns 
ever since. The gauge was about 16 
and the barrel was probably 40 or 50 in. 
long. This old fuzee loaded with all 
the powder I could comfortably hold in 
my hand, half a newspaper and I ex- 
pect not less than an ounce and a half 
of shot, would shoot incredible dis- 
tances—incredible to anyone familiar 
with present day shotguns. At 70 
yards this gun would throw BB shot 
thru an inch hemlock board. If any of 
the shot remained in the board it was 
not properly loaded. There is not a 
cartridge on the market today, except 
the heaviest load of the Winchester 8- 
gauge, that will anywhere near equal 
this. The Winchester Leader 8-gauge 
cartridge, loaded with 5% drams Du- 
pont bulk smokeless and 1% oz. of shot, 
will throw most of the shot thru an 
inch fir or hemlock board. None of the 
other guns will do it, altho I must ac- 
knowledge that I have not given the 20- 
gauge a fair tryout. This comparison 
of different bores came about from the 
fact that the ducks and geese in this 
neighborhood fly very high. We found 
that the 8-gauge 36-inch barrel was the 
hardest shooting gun of the lot; next 
to it came the 20-gauge, the 12 next and 
the poorest of the lot the 10-gauge. For 
years I have been an advocate of the 
big bore, but here was something that 
looked as if the size hadn’t anything to 
do with it. Right then was where I got 
out my gun catalogs and the rest of the 
dope and started in to find out what 
made it act so. 

Inclosed find a table that I compiled 
for my own benefit. Perhaps it might 
interest some of the other boys. I se- 
lect, for comparison, the heaviest load 
for each gauge of the Winchester Lead- 
er, loaded with Dupont bulk smokeless 
powder. 

By looking in table No. 1 we see that 
the 20-gauge load is 2% drams powder 
and % oz. shot; that we have a ratio of 
2.86 drams powder per oz. shot, and that 
% oz. of shot is .075 oz. heavier than 
the weight of a round ball that would 
just fit the gauge, and that a 28-inch 
barrel is 45.5 times the diameter of the 
bore. Now, looking at the 16-gauge we 
find 2% drams powder per oz. shot, and 
the shot the same weight as a round 
ball of that gauge. We also see that a 
28-inch barrel is slightly over 42 diame- 
ters of the bore. The 12-gauge is loaded 
with 3% drams powder, 1% oz. shot or 
2.80 drams per oz. shot, and we find the 
weight of shot .08 oz. less than the 
round ball of that gauge. The ordinary 
length barrel of a 12-gauge is 30 inches, 
and we find it slightly over 41 diame- 
ters. The 10-gauge load is 4% drams 
powder, 1% oz. shot and has 3.40 drams 
powder for an ounce shot. The weight 
of shot is .35 oz. less than the weight of 
a round ball of that gauge. A 30-inch 
barrel is less than 39 diameters. A 32- 
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NUMBER ONE. 
Lengths of Barrel————,, 


pongo 
More Less 25 26 28 30 32 36 


-———— Diameters of Bore———_,, 
40.6 42.2 45.5 48.8 52.0 58.5 
... 87.7 89.2 42.8 45.3 48.4 54.4 
08 34.3 35.6 38.4 41.1 43.9 49.4 
85 32.2 33.5 36.1 38.7 41.3 46.5 
25 29.9 -31.1 28.5 35.9 38.3 43.2 


NUMBER TWO. 


NUMBER THREE. 
Mr. Peasley’s load. 
Dr. Cutler’s load. 
Proportional load in 12 gauge. 





inch barrel is slightly more than 41 
diameters. The &-gauge load is 5% 
drams powder, 1% oz. shot and has 3.14 
drams powder per ounce shot. Also the 
shot load is .25 oz. lighter than a round 
ball of that gauge. A 36-inch barrel is 
slightly more than 43 diameters. 

In my opinion every gauge is under- 
loaded except the 20 gauge. The 10- 
gauge especially is a “pippin.” It has 
no more shot than the 12-gauge, and 
only % of an ounce more than the 20- 
gauge. Yet the round ball of the 10- 
gauge weighs just twice as much as 
that of the 20-gauge. Apparently to 
make some show of velocity the manu- 
facturers increased the powder. 

Mr. Clyde Peasley in the January Out- 
door Life, proves his 20-gauge will shoot 
harder than a 12-gauge. Of course it 
would; he had a fair load in his sup, 
he had 45.5 diameters to burn the pow- 
der in, while Dr. Cutler had just a squib 
in his gun. And if he had a 30-inch bar- 
rel he had slightly over 41 diameters to 
burn the powder; if a 28-inch barrel 38.4 
diameters, 

Now look at the ratios of the loads in 
table No. 3; then at the proportional 
loads in table No. 2. We see that the 
Doctor’s gun had a 25 per cent smaller 
load than Mr. Peasley’s. That in pro- 
portion is about the same under-load as 
the heaviest Winchester cartridge for 
the 10-gauge; and that is some load, I 
don’t think. 

My 10-gauge is a Winchester, lever 
action; a new gun that has never been 
shot more than a hundred times. I 
bought this gun thinking it would be 
strong enough for any load I could 
stand up under, because the catalog 
says it receives a heavy proof test. 
After finding the heaviest 10-gauge 
Leader loads would barely stick BB 
shot in a fir board at 70 yards, I wrote 
the Winchester company, asking them 
if the gun was good for 4% drams Du- 
pont bulk smokeless and 15% ounces of 
shot. Their answer was, that they did 
not approve of reloading, and the heavy- 
iest load they would guarantee the gun 


for was as listed in their catalog. Mynext 
offense was to write the Lefever peo- 
ple, explaining that I wanted a gun that 
would stand heavy loads. I received a 
very polite answer but not a word about 
the performance of the gun, length of 
chamber, proof tests, or anything else 
I wanted to know. Why can’t some 
gun maker give us a little dope about 
the scatter gun on a parallel with what 
Newton gives us about the rifle? 

I was intending to write Parker Bros. 
when along came the April Outdoor 
Life wherein I saw that Captain Sloan 
had received very little satisfaction 
from them. So apparently I am not 
alone in this quest for velocity. 

Wash. C. E. CLEAVER. 





Small-Caliber Revolver Shooting. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We read a 
great many articles in your excellent 
magazine relative to revolver shooting, 
but almost all of them deal with guns 
of at least .38 caliber, and at present 
prices asked for ammunition I believe 





Ten shots with .22 revolver, using Les- 
mok shorts, by H. C. Russell. 
that the shooting of guns of the larger 
sizes to any extent, is prohibitive to the 

average gun fan. 

There is hardly a town of any size in 
the country that has not a rifle club 
affiliated with the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation thru which association the mem- 





bers can buy ammunition at about half 
the regular retail prices, and I don’t 
see why there are not more revolver 
clubs in connection with these rifle 
clubs, and I believe that if the average 
rifle enthusiast realized the fun and 
small expense of shooting the .22 cali- 
ber revolver on a 20-yard range, there 
would be a lot more of it done. 

The average man shooting a 20-gauge 
gun shoots it because it is harder to hit 
game with it than with a 12, and he 
feels a corresponding pride and satis- 
faction in being able to shoot a 20 
alongside of a man shooting a 12 and 
keep up his end of the load, and I be- 
lieve the same is true with reference 
to the revolver and rifle; and also I be- 
lieve it is easier for the average man to 
become a good revolver shot than a 
good rifle shot as the same degree of 
accuracy is not expected. But when a 
man can go out and get five gophers or 
tincans straight, with the revolver he 
feels a lot better than he would if he 
got ten straight with the rifle. 

In starting out, most men will say, 
“O, I can’t hit anything with a revol- 
ver,”. because when they think “revol- 
ver” they think of one of the $4.50 nick- 
el-plated abortions that you couldn’t hit 
anything with except by throwing it; 
but give them a box of shells and a 
.22-32 hand ejector Smith & Wesson or 
a .22 Colt revolver and let them try it 
for an afternoon and I believe they will 
come back revolver fans of the first 
water, 

As an instance to show how quickly 
one learns to shoot a revolver, I will tell 
you that three or four of us here have 
been shooting on a 20-yard range, at a 
standard 20-yard revolver and pistol 
target. Six weeks ago our average was 
between 70 and 71. Lately we have av- 
eraged over 80x100, and I am sending 
you herewith a target shot by myself 
this week scoring 96 and the target shot 
just before that scored 91. 

The .22-32 S. & W. revolver is one of 
the handiest guns a sportsman ever 
had. There isn’t a day when he goes 
into the country when he can’t find use 
for it, tho the sights that come on it 
are not fit for an air-gun, but any real 
gun man can work them over into real 
good sights. We have a method of fix- 
ing them that we like very much and I 
would be glad to explain it to any one 
interested. 

To my mind the .22-caliber revolver is 
like a 20-gauge shotgun, as it is hard to 
get any one started on it, but after he 
tries it once and sees the possibilities 
that are in it, he becomes a crank on 
the subject. H. C. RUSSELL. 

South Dakota. 


Enfield and Mauser Rifles. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As it has been 
announced that the American forces to 
be sent to France will be armed with 
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Enfield rifles, considerable interest has 
been aroused in that arm. Contrary to 
general conception, the Enfield rifle in 
view is not the present British service 
rifle, but a new and vastly superior arm 
very similar to the Mauser rifle in ap- 
pearance and design. It is a singular 
fact that practically every rifle that is 
today spitting lead at the Central Pow- 
ers is one that pays a royalty to the es- 
sate of Dr. Paul Mauser, the great Ger- 
man gun inventor. He was the parent 
of the modern military rifle. 

The new Enfield is the arm that was 
in process of issue to the British army 
in 1914 when William spilled the beans 
and disturbed the peace of nations. 
About one-third of the troops were 
armed with the new rifle, and there was 
no great reserve of ammunition, as is 
mecessary in times of war. Due to this 
condition the new rifles were called in, 
and the old Lee short rifle was issued 
to all the troops, as it used the old- 
style ammunition which was in store in 
unlimited quantities. 

The new rifle used the .276 British 
cartridge, possibly the best one from a 
military point of view that is with us 
today. The ones our troops will use 
will be chambered for our service shell, 
the .30 ’06. 

The reason for this arrangement is 
that our stock of Springfield rifles is 
not sufficient to give our men the nec- 
essary reserve of arms for field service. 
It is considered by the combatants that 
for every man in the field there must 
be a reserve of three rifles constantly. 
It goes to show what strenuous work is 
modern war. 

The Enfields are being manufactured 
in the United States at the rate of sev- 
eral thousand per day, and are there- 
fore the most logical choice for rapid 
re-armament of our troeps. No other 
arm could be produced so rapidly under 
the present conditions, which is the 
main consideration in the present case. 

The new rifle has the familiar bolt 
action, is 9 pounds 5 ounces in weight, 
has a barrel 26 inches in length, and is 
sighted to 1,600 yards, the rear sight 
being somewhat superior to our Spring- 
field. The locking lugs are on the front 
of the bolt instead of the rear, as in the 
old Lee-Enfield, thus providing plenty 
of strength to provide for the heavy 
pressure of the American ammunition. 
Magazine capacity, five shots. 

Altogether, the boys will not be so 
badly handicapped by their guns as 
some of us were led to suppose by the 
first announcements in the daily press. 

Oregon. DONEGAN WIGGINS. 

Note.—It would be very interesting if 
Mr. Wiggins would advise us as to what 
particular features of a Mauser rifle are 
subject to valid existing patents in favor 
of the Mauser Company. The bolt action 
itself was made by Dreyse about 1835, 
and he is said to have followed some 








What Is An Internal Bath? 


By R. W. Beal 


have been written describing at 

length the many kinds of baths 
civilized man has indulged in from 
time to time. Every possible resource 
of the human mind has been brought 
into play to fashion new methods of 
bathing, but, strange as it may seem, 
the most important as well as the most 
beneficial of all baths, the “Internal 
Bath,” has been given little thought. 
The reason for this is probably due to 
the fact that few people seem to realize 
the tremendous part that internal bath- 
ing plays in the acquiring and main- 
taining of health, 

If you were to ask a dozen people to 
define an internal bath, you would have 
as many different definitions, and the 
probability is that not one of them 
would be correct. To avoid any mis- 
conception as to what, constitutes an 
internal bath, let it be said that a hot 
water enema is no more an internal 
bath than a bill of fare is a dinner. 

If it were. possible and agreeable to 
take the great mass of thinking people 
to witness an average post mortem, the 
sights they would see and the things 
they would learn would prove of such 
lasting benefit and impress them so 
profoundly that further argument in 
favor of internal bathing would be un- 
necessary to convince ‘them. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is not possible to do 
this, profitable as such an experience 
would doubtless prove to be. There is, 
then, only one other way to get this in- 
formation into their hands, and that is, 
by acquainting them with such knowl- 
edge as will enable them to appreciate 
the value of this long-sought-for health- 
producing necessity. 

Few people realize what a very little 
thing is necessary sometimes to im- 
prove their physical condition. Also, 
they have almost no conception of how 
a little carelessness, indifference or 
neglect can be the fundamental cause 
of the most virulent disease. For in- 
stance, that universal disorder from 
which almost all humanity is suffering, 
known as “constipation,” “auto-intoxi- 
cation,” ‘“auto-infection,” and a multi- 
tude of other terms, is not only curable 
but preventable thru the consistent 
practice of internal bathing. 

How many people realize that normal 
functioning of the bowels and a clean 
intestinal tract make it impossible to 
become sick? “Man of today is only 
fifty per cent. efficient.” Reduced to 
simple English this means that most 
men are trying to do a man’s portion 
of work on half a man’s power, This 
applies equally to women. 

That it is impossible to continue to 
do this indefinitely must be apparent to 
all. Nature never intended the delicate 
human organism to be operated on a 
hundred per cent. overload. A machine 
could not stand this and not break 
down, and the body certainly cannot do 
more than a machine. There is entire- 
ly too much unnecessary and avoidable 
sickness in the world. 

How many people can you name, in- 
cluding yourself, who are physically 
vigorous, healthy and strong? The 
number is appallingly small. 

It is not a complex matter to keep in 
condition, but it takes a little time, and 
in these strenuous days people have 
time to do everything else necessary 
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for the attainment of happiness but the 
most essential thing of all, that of giv- 
ing their bodies their proper care. 

Would you believe that five to ten 
minutes of time devoted to systematic 
internal bathing can make you healthy 
and maintain your physical efficiency 
indefinitely? Granting that such a 
simple procedure as this will do what 
is claimed for it, is it not worth while 
to learn more about that which will ac- 
complish this end? Internal bathing 
will do this, and it will do it for people 
of all ages and in all conditions of 
health and disease. 

People don’t seem to realize, strange 
to say, how important it is to keep the 
body free from accumulated body- 
waste poisons. Their doing so would 
prevent the absorption into the blood 
of the poisonous excretions of the 
body, and health would be the inevit- 
able result, 

If you would keep your blood pure, 
your heart normal, your eyes clear, 
your complexion clean, your mind 
keen, your blood pressure normal, your 
nerves relaxed and be able to enjoy the 
vigor of youth in your declining years, 
practice internal bathing, and begin to- 
day. 

Now that your attention has been 
called to the importance of internal 
bathing, it may be that a number of 
questions will suggest themselves to 
your mind. You will probably want to 
know WHAT an internal bath is, WHY 
people should take them and the WAY 
to take them. These and countless oth- 
er questions are all answered in a 
booklet entitled “THE WHAT, THE 
WHY AND THE WAY OF INTERNAL 
BATHING,” written by Doctor Charles 
A. Tyrrell, the inventor of the “J. B. L. 
Cascade,” whose lifelong study and re- 
search along this line make him the 
pre-eminent authority on this subject. 
Not only has internal bathing saved 
and prolonged Dr. Tyrrell’s own life but 
the lives of a multitude of hopeless in- 
dividuals have been equally spared and 
prolonged. No book has ever been 
written containing such a vast amount 
of practical information to the business 
man, the worker and the housewife; all 
that is necessary to secure this book is 
to write to Dr. Chas. A. Tyrrell at No. 
134 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York 
City, and mention having read this ar- 
ticle in Outdoor Life, and same will be 
immediately mailed to you free of all 
cost or obligation. 

Perhaps you realize now, more than 
ever, the truth of these statements, and 
if the reading of this article will result 
in a proper appreciation on your part 
of the value of internal bathing, it will 
have served its purpose. What you 
will want to do now is to avail your- 
self of the opportunity for learning 
more about the subject, and your writ- 
ing for this book will give you that in- 
formation. Do not put off doing this, 
but SEND FOR THE BOOK NOW, 
while the matter is fresh in your mind. 

“Procrastination is the thief of time.” 
A thief is one who steals something. 
Don’t allow procrastination to cheat you 
out of your opportunity to get this valu- 
able information which is free for the 
asking. If you would be natural, be 
healthy. It is unnatural to be sick. 
Why be unnatural, when it is such a 
simple thing to be well?—Advertising. 
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one else. The placing of locking lugs 
at the front end was done by Capt. Le- 
bel, of the French army, about 1882 or 
1883. The feature of camming back 
the firing pin by turning up the bolt 
handle is nearly as old, it being found 
in the Krag rifle, which was adopted 
by the United States Government about 
1892 or 1893. The bolt release is of the 
same type used in the model 1893 Span- 
ish Mausers, as was also the extractor. 
The box magazine was invented by Lee 
nearly fifty years ago. The present 
type of Mauser safety lug does not 
seem to be patented in the United 
States at all, and we do not know where 
it originated. In view of these facts it 
would be interesting to know just what 
parts of the Mauser were invented by 
Paul Mauser or upon which he had pat- 
ents. We know he made some impreve- 
ments in the clips, which were pat- 
ented, but this is the limit of our infor- 
mation on the subject and we would 
welcome some enlightenment.—Editor. 





Special Sights and a Special Gun. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I would like to 
voice a little of a big streak of enthusi- 
asm which I have found growing over 
the actions of some new sights on a 
new gun. I don’t know who invented 
the idea—that is, the general idea—but 
I saw several of them made and tried 
out by Mr, A. J. Geskie, who, by the 
way, is the same A. J. who was men- 
tioned in notes of some speed shooting 
in the June, 1917, number of Outdoor 
Life, an expert all-round shooter and 
the best I have ever seen at wing shoot- 
ing with a revolver or automatic pistol; 
in fact, the only man who I have ever 
had the pleasure of meeting, who could 
knock an average of three cents out of 
a nickel at 30 feet in the air—or in 
other words, who. could throw pennies 
in the air himself and get them with a 
pistol three out of five at 30 feet. He 
doesn’t talk about these stunts, but he 
often does them for pastime and his 
own pleasure. I have seen him take 
the .45 cal. automatic pistol, load the 
magazine with seven cartridges and 
with seven cartridges in his left hand, 
start from the word, “go,” throwing 
seven cartridges in the air, one at a 
time with the left hand, and shooting 
with the right, get an average of five 
out of seven, and a great many times 
getting seven straight in as low as 20 
seconds. In this shooting an average 
of about half of the hits will explode the 
cartridge in the air, but there is little 
danger from this, due to the force of 
the striking bullet. I have seen this 


same A. J, do other stunts in this line 
that I would never have believed pos- 
sible had I not witnessed them; but as 
I started to say, I saw him trying out 
this sight and doing some wonderful 
shooting with it. 
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complications. 


sound popularity. 


MAN usually has to travel a long distance 
nowadays to get a shot at Big Game. 


That fact alone should lead him to think deeply before 
he selects his rifle and ammunition. 


The Remington UMC ideal in the high power Big Game 
Rifle (whether the hand-operated, slide action repeater, or 
the autoloading model) is that the arm shall be powerfu. 
enough for the biggest game found on this continent—that 
it shall handle easily—be as comfortable to carry as to, shoot 
—not excessively heavy—free from delicate parts and 





















This is the doctrine of common sense, and there is not 
today in the big game field an arm that approaches the 
Remington UMC Big Game Rifles in wide-spread and 


Both the Remington slide action and autoloading models 
are made in four different calibers—.25 Rem., .30 Rem, 








The sights are best suited for revol- 
ver shooting, target work at long range 
and rapid fire target or outdoor work. 
They differ from the usual line of sights 
in that instead of the front bead being 
of any other shape, it is square, and 
square in this case means square. The 
sight is made as thin as practicable be- 
low “sea” level, and the bead made to 
stand out as a clear block free from all 
blurring effects and all rear corners and 
edges breaking sharp and square, 

To match this the rear sight must 
also be notched square. Instead of the 
usual U or V notch a notch is cut down 


from square corners, with square, sharp 
edges to a depth to correspond to size 
of front block (bead); then a slot is 


‘cut horizontally on the rear sight, run- 


ning with the bottom of the notch. In 
my case they are a little different from 
this line but the results are the same. 
After considerable juggling of the dope 
I got it right and sent the order to the 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. The sights 
were to be fitted on a Game Getter pis- 
tol of their regular line except that the 
barrels were to be 7% in. long, selected 
good shooting, 4-lb. trigger pull, pistol 
grip. My front block is 3-32 in. in height 
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is best suited for your needs, 


In ammunition—if you are shooting a Remington UMC 
Rifle — you will naturally shoot the cartridges made by the 


same celebrated manufacturers. 


If your arm is of any other make— Remi 
cartridges will give you results enough better to 


worth while. 


Remington UMC cartridges — produced in all calibers and 
models for every standard rifle, pistol or revolver in the world. 
Sold everywhere by the leading dealer — the man who features 


the Red Ball Mark of Remington 


Sign of Sportsmen’s Headquarters in every town. 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 


oolworth Building 
New York 


32 Rem., and .35 Rem. Ask us or your dealer which caliber 
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UMC in his store, the 


Remington UMC of Canada, Led. 
Windsor, Ontario 














and thickness, % in. long, and instead 
of the steel, I had the block made of 
gold—that is, gold bead gold—both are 
drive sights and easily aligned. 


The rear sight in this case is notched 
from a flat top toa depth of 3-16 in., 1-16 
wide for a depth of 1-16,then 4-16 in. 
wide and coming U-shaped to the bot- 
tom where there is asmall V notch, This 
arrangement will give a good, clear 
view of point of aim; the narrowest 
part of the rear notch should be just 
wide enough to allow good, clear light 
on both sides of the front block when 
centered to notch, and by the wider 


notch under this, one can see below and 
under the point of aim, thus allowing a 
clear and unstrained view of all of the 
front block, over, under, and to both 
sides. When properly made this sight 
is ahead of any thing I have ever used, 
the one great advantage being that the 
rear sight seems to be taken out of the 
way entirely, allowing one to do hold- 
ing entirely by the front sight; but at 
the same time it is the rear sight that 
does the trick, serving the purpose as 
a rear sight should, of keeping one to 
the center. This notch will do this ina 
little way all its own. They simply 
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seem to “fall in” line and the differ- 
ence in concentration in this is that you 
are only centered to rear notch when 
you can get a good, clear view of front 
sight. If holding off to one side you 
can not get that clear view, and when 
one is “canting” it will be heralded by 
the blurring of the front block. It is 
more like the focusing of a telescope 
than sighting over the ordinary notches, 
as in focusing a telescope one is satis- 
fied when able to see clearly; the same 
with this sight; when one can see the 
front block clearly then the rear notch 
is doing its part, and Yor elevation one 
can hold anything between the range 
the gun is targeted for, and the limit of 
the load’s range, as in a sight of this 
kind it is easier to see and to know how 
high to hold for over-range shooting, 
than with any other sight. 

After giving the sight a thoro test I 
can say it is the best thing I have ever 
applied to shooting, and I must compli- 
ment the makers of the gun and sights, 
for this one of the once-in-a-thousand 
cases where [I got just what I ordered 
and as I ordered it and as I wanted it. 

Mich, T. T. PIERCE. 


A Ricochet With a Hairpin 
Curve. . 

Editor Outdoor Life:—The publica- 
tion of an experience which a young 
friend of mine had yesterday afternoon 
in shooting a high-power rifle may save 
some of your readers an unpleasant sur- 
prise. He was trying the penetration 
of the Springfield with the ’06 cartridge 
on a thick iron pipe, and against my ad- 
vice he knelt down only about 35 feet 
distant from it for his second shot. Im- 
mediately after pulling the trigger he 
jumped up and said something had hit 
him, and upon investigation found al- 
most a complete circle cut thru his khaki 
trousers, his underwear and thru the 
skin of his left leg into the flesh. At 
first we thought a piece of iron, which 
had flown back from the pipe, had done 
the damage, but a moment or so later 
we found a little cylinder which proved 
to be the rear half of the bullet jacket; 
it was turned inside out, and had come 
back with sufficient force to act like a 
miniature biscuit cutter. I have never 
heard of anything like this before. In 
shooting fish with a rifle I have often 
seen the water shoot back in a stream 
towards the muzzle of the gun, and pre- 
sume this same sort of suction was 
what brought the bullet jacket back so 
hurriedly from the pipe. Affidavits 
cheerfully furnished if you think this a 
“fish story.” NORMAN M. HILL. 

Florida. 


In the Borderland. 
Like it? Yes; I love to wander 
’Mid the vales an’ mountains green, 
In the border land out yonder, 
Whar’ the hand o’ God is seen. 


CAPT. JACK CRAWFORD. 
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Correspondents are requested tc enclose 2 cents in postage with their questions if answers are desired by mail. 


n°) 4541 





Please 


write questions clearly, legibly and as briefly as possible, and always enclose proper name, not necessarily for publication, 
altho noms de plume are not as desirable for publication as real names. 





What is the trajectory of the follow- 
ing rifles at 200 yds., also the penetra- 
tion in pine boards: .80 Remington, .38- 
55 Marlin, .38-56 Winchester, .45-70 Gov- 
ernment, .25-20 Winchester, .30-30 Rem- 
ington, .82 Stevens long rim fire, .25 
Stevens long rim fire. How far is the 
.80 Remington supposed,to shoot with 
the sight up? Where can I get a .25-20 
or a bigger caliber single-shot rifle?— 
Raimund Genhart, Norheim, Mont, 


Answer.—By .30 Remington we as- 
sume you mean the .30-30 Remington 
rimless. This has exactly the same bal- 
listics as the .380-30 W. C. °F. The fig- 
ures as given by the Remington-U.M.C. 
Co. are as follows: 


Pine 

Trajec- Penetra- Boards 

tory, tion, F.M.C. 

Cartridge. 200 yds. S.P.,ins. ins. 

.80 Remington. 65.91 11 42 

.88-55 Marlin 13.56 14 20 

.88-56 Winchester. 11.52 12 18 

.45-70 Government 12.36 19 25 

-25-20 Winchester. 13.52 _8 15 
25 Stevens .... 15.43 7 

We have no data on the .32 Stevens 


long rim fire. The range of the .30 
Remington with the sight up would de- 
pend altogether upon how high it was 
up. It is accurate up to about 500 to 
600 yards. You can obtain the rifles in 
question from almost any sporting goods 
dealer.—Editor. 


I wish you would be frank with me 
in regard to the Newton rifle. Have 
the few Newtons that are out been giv- 
ing good results?—Carl Zimmer, Fuller- 
ton, Calif. 


Answer.—The reports which are com- 
ing in from the Newton rifles vary 
somewhat. Most of those who have re- 
ceived them are very enthusiastic in 
their praise. A few have had difficulty 
apparently with minor defects peculiar 
to those particular weapons, most of 
which have apparently escaped the at- 
tention of the inspectors. This is to be 
expected in any new product and we un- 
derstand in all such cases the factory 
has been only too glad to make the 
rifles right. The rifle being an abso- 
lutely new proposition it is to be ex- 
pected that among the first output will 
be found an occasional one not quite up 
to the mark in some particular, as in 
such work it is necessary to educate the 
staff as well as equip a factory, and un- 
til this is done the minor defects may 
creep in at times.—Editor. 


Will you kindly send me a recipe for 
making a smokeless powder solvent 
that can be left in gun and won’t hurt 
barrel; also let me know what cart- 
ridge you would use for best results in 
S. & W. .22 heavy frame target, and 
whether smokeless or Lesmok.—J. B. 
Springer, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Answer.—We know of no smokeless 
powder solvent that we would want to 
leave in a barrel. For the revolver we 


would use .22 long rifle cartridges load- 
ed with Lesmok powder.—Editor. 


I have a can of DuPont’s bulk smoke- 
less shotgun powder, On the can it says 
“this powder must not be used in rifles 
or pistols.” Is it dangerous or not? I 
would like to use it in .32-20 rifle if 
it is not dangerous. If it is safe, what 
kind of a primer should I use?—W. B. 
Day, El Paso, Tex. 


Answer.—Your shotgun powder would 
be dangerous if used in a rifle in very 
large charges. You could not obtain the 
normal velocity with it without danger- 
ous pressures, as it is too quick burn- 
ing. The DuPont Co. were entirely 
right when they advised you against 
using it, as it is very dangerous except 
in the hands of persons thoroly famil- 
ilar with the principles involved.—Ed- 
itor. 


Is there much difference in the ac- 
curacy of a solid frame high-power ri- 
fle and a two-piece stock take-down like 
the Savage H. P. rifles and some others? 
Some claim the two-piece stock on all 
take-down rifles affects their accuracy 
to a certain extent; is that correct? How 
many cartridges does the new Newton 
rifle hold in clip magazine? Is there 
much difference in the shooting quali- 
ties of a 12-ga. full-choked shotgun with 
28-in. and 30-in, barrel? Will the 28-in. 
give as good pattern and penetration as 
the 30-in. barrel?—Walter Tyler, Healy, 
Kans. 


Answer.—We notice most of the long 
range matches are shot and won with 
rifles having a one-piece stock. The 
Newton rifles in .22 and .256 and U. S. 
Government ealibers carry five cart- 
ridges in the magazine. In .80 Newton 
and .35 Newton calibers they carry 
three, There is very little difference in 
the penetration between a 28 and 30- 
inch shotgun. The 30 should be slightly 
the better.—Editor. 


Will you please answer the following 
questions for me: If you have no bal- 
listics to base your answer on will you 
please give me what you think to be ap- 
proximately as near as possible what the 
muzzle velocity of the .32 cal, long rifle 
center-fire cartridge is as used in Mar- 
lin Model 1892 rifle, using Lesmok pow- 
der? Would it strike a heavier blow at 
25 to 40 yds. than the .25 cal. rim-fire 
Marlin?—Meek Carter. 


Answer.—We have no facilities to de- 
termine the question, but we would es- 
timate the velocity developed at about 
1100 to 1200 ft. secs. It should strike a 
harder blow than the .25 rim-fire.— 
Editor. 


In the arms and Ammunition Queries, 
June issue, p. 706, Mr. Geo. W. Jordan, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., wishes to know if 
there are any non-mercuric primers of 
the small size, These are manufactured 
by both the United States and Peters 
cartridge companies. The U. S. primer 
No. 1% is a brass primer of the hon- 
mercuric type. The Peters primer No. 
10 is a copper primer of the non-mer- 


curic type; both are of the small size. 
In regard to the large size non-mer- 
curic primers for high-power rifle cart- 
ridges I note the Peters No. 9 is very 
seldom mentioned. It ranks along in 
size and purpose with the Government 
H48, R. A.-U. M. C. No. 9, and U. 8S, No. 
2%. I note in the May issue (in reply 
to a query from Spokane, Wash.) the 
editor states that 41 grs. No. 20 will de- 
velop 2,700 ft. secs. in the .30-40-150 
Krag. Will the editor kindly explain, 
as I believe it is not possible to obtain 
2,700 ft. secs, “with the No. 20” at safe 
pressures in this cartridge—J. E. Hen- 
ry, Vancouver, B. C. 


Answer.—Thank you for the informa- 
tion regarding U. S. and Peters primers. 
This is of interest to ourselves as well 
as to our readers. The charge of 41 grs. 
DuPont No. 20 powder behind the 150-gr. 
service bullet in a Krag shell was chro- 
nographed and the pressures taken, by 
one of the arms companies, at the re- 
quest of Lieutenant Townsend Whelen, 
and the pressure was reported at 48,000 
lbs. per sq. in.—Editor, 


As I am desirous of getting a new 
rifle, model ’95, cal. .303, would like to 
know your opinion as to whether the 
take-down principle of the 1895 model 
would affect the accuracy of the rifle 
or not, or do you think it is as acurate 
as the solid frame? I own a .32 cal. 
Iver-Johnson revolver and would like to 
know just what powder I should use in 
reloading, also weight of bullet and 
what primer and how many grains of 
powder is used in load.—M. O. D., Carle- 
ton Pl., Ont. 


Answer.—We would consider the sol- 
id frame would be more accurate than 
a take-down. You do not state whether 
your revolver uses .32 short, .32 long, .32 
S. & W., .82 Colt New Police or .32-20 
eartridge, so we cannot advise you as 
to bullets and charges. The Ideal Mfg. 
Co.,of New Haven, Conn., furnish tools | 
and full instructions for reloading. 
Hither the Winchester or Remington- 
U. M.C. catalogs will give you the pow- 
der charges and bullet weights.—Editor. 


I am a member of the N. R. A. at this 
place and use a Krag, but wish to pur- 
chase a Springfield rifle, providing that 
the ammunition furnished by the gov- 
ernment—i.e., the ammunition for the 
Krag—can be used in the Springfield. 
If the Krag ammunition is not adapt- 
able to the Springfield can the proper 
ammunition for the Springfield be 
bought from the government? Should 
the rifling in any and all rifle barrels be 
plainly visible at the muzzle of the bar- 
rel?—A. F. Ervin, Seligman, Ariz. 

Answer.—The ammunition for the 
Krag rifle cannot be used in the 
Springfield. Before the outbreak of the 
war both Springfield rifles and ammu- 
nition could be purchased by members 
of clubs affiliated with the National Ri- 
fle Association from the Government. 
Since that time we understand no more 
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At the end of the rainbow.Jve been told 
Thars a fairy pet full of fairy gold. 


But J never went thar to see. 


Gd ruther sit still,in my easy chair. 
thars gold enough in you chilen's hair 
Jo make a rich man of me. 


An’ thar aint no gold in that fairy hoard 
As bright as the sunshine the ole sun stored 
Gn Velvet to make it ripe. 


An’ no gold that ever J heard about 
7 as good as the mellowness‘Nature brings out 


Gn t lvet in my ole pipe. oe 
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are sold. The rifling in all. barrels 
should be plainly visible at the muzzle. 
—Editor. 


I would like some information con- 
cerning the Remington automatic, .35 
cal, rifle, on big game such as grizzly, 
moose and elk. I am thinking of get- 
ting one for large game as I think it is 
a good gun. Have you ever used this 
arm on said game, and, if so, what do 
you think of its action? How does its 
action behave in all kinds of weather, 
and how are the wearing qualities of 
the barrel? Does the bolt lock similar 
to the Ross rifle? I intend to use this 
gun on ducks and small game as well 
as large game. Do you think these arms 
if taken good care if will last a life- 
time?—John C. Brown, 


Answer.—This rifle has been used to 
quite an extent on such game as you 
merition, on which it is considered an ex- 
cellent arm, We have never personally 
used this rifle on big game. We under- 
stand it functions nicely and the barrel 
wears well. The bolt-locking mechan- 
ism is a solid lug instead of the inter- 
rupted screw like the Ross, but you do 
not require the powerful breech-closure 
of the Ross, as the cartridge develops 
only about 32,000 lbs. per sq. in. pres- 
sure, whereas the Ross develops 54,000 
Ibs. Such an arm, if taken good care of, 
would last a lifetime.—Editor. 


I am using a Ross .280 with Ross cop- 
per tube 145-gr. bullet. I find the game 
as dead as it can conveniently be on 
short notice, But the ammunition costs 
so dearly, and I haven’t any shares in 
a shipping company. So I am writing 
you, asking how reloading works, I 
know nothing about the business, so will 
you let me know if it is possible for a 
novice, with care, to satisfactorily re- 
load Ross shells. Would like to keep up 
to Ross velocity, about 3,000 ft. secs., so 
please answer these questions, giving 
approximate cost, name of powder best 
suited for Ross barrels and quantity for 
1,000 charges, name and number of prim- 
ers, best reloading tool and any informa- 
tion that suggests itself to you.—W. S. 


Sutherland, Admiral Run, Gladstone, 
Wairarapa, New Zealand. 
Answer.—Reloading with the high- 


power type of rifles works very nicely 
provided you can obtain the materials, 
altho in the Ross rifle we have heard 
of trouble in extracting reloaded shells 
after firing, as they seem to stretch and 
stick. Aside from this sticking of the 
shells it is entirely practical to reload 
the cartridges, provided you can obtain 
the bullets. Cartridges of similar type 
when used in rifles of the turn-bolt type 
work very nicely. The Ross ammunition 
is now being loaded with DuPont No, 10 
powder, but the factory is recommending 


their No. 15 in charges of 56 grs. each. 
At this rate it would require 8 lbs. of 
powder to load 1,000 charges. As to 


primers, use U. M. C. No. 9 or U. §. Cart- 
ridge Co, No. 8 The Ideal Mfg. Co., of 
New Haven, Conn., make their Ideal 
tools adapted to this caliber.—Editor. 





Would you please let me have some 
information and advice regarding the 
shooting qualities of the .30 cal. Newton 
sporting rifle which is being manufac- 
tured in Buffalo, N. Y.? I am informed 


that the rifling in this new pattern of 
arm is of the oval bore type instead of 
the lands and grooves as usually is the 
Do you consider this ri- 


case in rifles. 
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fle as accurate in shooting, as, for in- 
stance, the Ross .280, and as:having as 
much power as the Ross? What is your 
opinion as to the qualities of the New- 
ton copper insulated bullets as com- 
pared with the Ross copper tube expand- 
ing bullets when used on big game such 
as bear, moose, etc.?—G. 8S. Armstrong, 
Edmonton, Alberta, 


Answer.—The shooting qualities of the 
.80 cal. Newton sporting rifle are of the 
best. The rifling is not of the oval bore 
type but is segmental in form. It has 
five grooves, but the grooves instead of 
being concentric as in ordinary rifling 
are in the form of a segment of a circle 
having a smaller radius than the bore 
of the gun. The rifle is about 15% more 
powerful than the Ross. To the best of 
our information, the copper-insulated 
bullets are giving very good satisfac- 
tion.—Editor. 





Please let me know your opinion of 
the accuracy and reliability of a take- 
down rifle action as compared with the 
one-piece rifle-—M. W. Blachly, Lem- 
mon, §, D. 


Answer.—In answering your question 
we can give only our personal impres- 
sions. When any rifle is fired it is 
thrown into a state of vibration thru its 
entire length, the vibrations beginning 
with the jar of the hammer falling, be- 
ing increased by the explosion of the 
primer and still more so by the ignition 
of the charge, and this regardless of the 
type of weapon fired. Obviously heavy 
barrels vibrate less than light, and 
heavy guns less than light. The vibra- 
tion originates in the barrel and is 
transmitted thruout the gun. The best 
shooting is obtained when the entire ri- 
fle vibrates as uniformly as possible. 
For this reason the more tightly the 
barrel is screwed into the action the 
more uniformly will the entire rifle vi- 
brate, but there is always interruption 
in the vibration at this point. The utility 
of the one-piece stock is in that it passes 
this’ point and tends to distribute the vi- 
bration uniformly over the entire gun, 
hence a rifle with a one-piece stock 
shoots more accurately than a rifle with 
a two-piece stock. While one with a 
two-piece and the barrel screwed tight- 
ly into the action shoots more accurate- 
ly than. one with a two-piece stock, 
the barrel of which is loose in the ac- 
tion. The joint where the barrel joins 
the receiver is the point where the mis- 
chief is done. We are aware that this 
may cause many of our readers to im- 
mediately declare they have seen the 
best results from guns with two-piece 
stocks, even Stevens target rifles, the 
barrels of which are screwed loosely 
into the action and fastened with a set 
screw. There is no question but some 
of the latter type of rifles have given 
most extreme accuracy. This we con- 
sider due to the fact that they were shot 
under target conditions where the meth- 
od of holding was absolutely uniform, 
and consequently the vibration, while 





excessive, was uniform, and thus gave 
uniform results. However, one of these 
extremely fine target rifles taken apart 
and put together again might not shoot 
to the same zero as when it’ was taken 
apart.—Editor. 


Could the action of a Krag carbine be 
changed to take the .32-40 cartridge? If 
it could, where could I get a .32-40 bar- 
rel fitted to the action? I like the ac- 
tion of the Krag better than any other 
gun I have tried and think the .32-40 is 
the best gun to use on the trap line as 
it uses several different loads. If the 
Krag action could not be changed to 
take that cartridge, where could I get a 
bolt action to handle the .32-40 cart- 
ridge?—Jim Abney, Leesville, La. 


Answer.—It would cost considerably 
more than a new rifle to change a Krag 
to handle the .32-40 cartridge. A much 
better solution of your problem would be 
to load the Krag shells with .30-30 bul- 
lets weighing 170 gers. in the soft-point, 
165 grs. in the, full metal case, with a 
sufficient charge of powder to develop 
the desired velocity. These would work 
thru your action all right and the only 
expense ‘involved would be a reloading 
tool, Under the pressures which those 
develop the shells should last almost in- 
definitely.— Editor. 


What is the velocity of the .30-46 full- 
jacket metal-cased bullet, 180-gr. point- 
ed, for the Krag rifle or carbine? Why 
is it that the different arms companies 
do not give the velocity of same in their 
tables? Is it perfectly safe to use in the 
Krag rifle or carbine?—G. R. Gifford, 
Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Answer.—The velocity of the cartridge 
in question would depend altogether 
upon the loading, and we know of no 
standard loading for this cartridge. We 
have in our files a report from the Du 
Pont Powder Co., giving the velocity of 
the 170-gr. Newton copper-jacketed soft- 
point bullets, which incidentally actu- 
ally weigh 175 grs., in the Krag shell, 
showing velocities of about 2,500 ft. secs. 
from a chamber pressure of 40,000 Ibs. 
per sq. in. These pressures are entirely 
safe for the Krag rifle. The reason the 
different arms companies do not give the 
ballistics of these cartridges is because 
they are not a standard load.—Editor. 


What is the caliber of the .25-20, .25- 
35, .250 Savage and .256 Newton? Can 
the bullets of the first three be used in 
the .256 Newton as reduced loads?—F. 
A. Jenks, Sherrill, N. Y. 


Answer.—The first three rifles men- 
tioned have a bore diameter of .250 in., 
and are rifled .004 in, deep, making the 
diameter of the bore across the bottoms 
of the grooves about .258 in. The .256 
Newton, however, has a bore diameter 
of .256 in., is rifled .006 in., giving a di- 
ameter across the bottoms of the grooves 
of .268 in. The bullets for the .25 cali- 
bers cannot be used in the .256 Newton. 
—Editor. 








REVOLVER AND PISTOL QUERIES 
ANSWERED BY LEE KNAPP 
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Will you be good enough to answer 
the following questions pertaining to 
cap-and-ball revolver which I will de- 
scribe to you? I will also enclose pic- 


ture of one that I cut out of your maga- 
zine which is quite similar as far as I 
can see except that the frame on the 
gun I have is over top of tylinder, same 
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Use MARBLES Sights E 


Marble’ s V-M Front Sight 


guess work out of shooting and enable 
bulisere, This VM Front Sight is the most 
Improves marksmanship 
ro onal effect. You look 
ann No guess work—no aiming 
your shooting average. Price, $15 
obtained when sail ah peep > cightn. 





Marble’s Reversible 
Front Sight 


Has two beads—one 


ivory, one gold. Sight 
can a instantly re- 


you to bag game or hit the 
popular 
en ape ane sight, 






Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Guo of the sights that have made 
Marble 






when struck. Spring permits sight 
togive and instantly brings it back 

to correct shooting position. This is the perfect rear sight to use 
with Marble’s V- aa sight. Price, with 2 discs with different 
apertures, $3.00 





Only one of the many 
Marbiesightsthattake to 





sight of its kind 
















Marble’s Simplex Rear 
Sight 
(For .22 Caliber Rifles Only) 
A splendid sight for target and small game 
shooting. Stem can be quickly cet in any 
position by raising the lock to a horizontal 


position and moving stem up or down as 
desired. Lock holds stem rigid at any 











versed, so that shooter elevation. Stem can be folded and locked 
have ivory or gold as “ight uires, A — d ae i a m7 down. My = unt 2 discs with different 
Choice . 3.32 inch bead, sport go pertures, $ 
Som eae ae 1.50. head in 1-16, 3-82 or 1-8 inch. 00. 


Price, $1.00. 


Sheard "Gold" Sight 

Marble’s Duplex Front Sight J ions oun ieee 
clear and distinct in 

Gives shooter choice of fine or coarse Sasbeet timber and 


bead 
as circumstances require. Fine bead is 1-16 on different 
in, coarse bead is 1-8 in. white enamel. 


When fine bead is being used 


objects. Guaranteed not to “blur.” Light focused 
y= ae J on center of bead makes quick, accurate sighting abso- 


3. 





. coarse bead 


COARSE BEAD FOLDED COMRSE BEAD UP folds down flat as shown. Price, $1.50. ona al ag py ey ay ay 
guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded. Price, $1.50. 
Sheard Three Leaf Sight See Your Dealer— Write Us For Catalog 


This adjustable three leaf sight gives the 
shooter the choice of buckhorn for all round 
shooting; the “V” crotch for running shots in 
heavy timber; and the military bar for fine 
target and long range work. Leaves fold, 
Made for all American-make of rifles. Very 
popular with sportsmen who know good sights. 
Price, $2.50. Sheard Single Leaf Sight, $1.50. 


If your dealer hasn't Marble Sights, send order to us direct. 
Write today for Catalog No. 18. Sample Nitro-Solvent Gun Oil 
free, if you mention dealer’s name. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
571 DELTA AVE., GLADSTONE, MICH. 























CIVILIAN RIFLEMEN 


2825 f. s. velocity in the .30/40 
3000 f. s. velocity in the .30-’06 


INTERESTED? 


Write us 


RIFLE SMOKELESS DIVISION 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Outdoor Life. 








“OUTDOOR BLANKETS 
of PATRICK WOOL 


atrick wool is Northern wool from sheep that 
thrive in the snow. It resists wind, cold and 
dampness and gives unusual warmth without great 


weight. 


r Wool 
Lilla y, Diankets 


LEE, 2S isgsr-then-weather ZB 


are the choice of sportsmen on account of 
their weather-and-wear-resisting quality. P 
Of this same wool are Patrick-Duluth “ 
Mackinaw Robes, Auto-Steamer Rugs, 
Hunting Coats, ‘trap Shooter Jackets, 
Hunting Breeches and Outing Jackets, as 
well as Patricks (long or short Coats), 
Sweaters and Socks. For ok at best stores. 
Write for the Patrick Book illustrating 
the Patrick-Duluth Wool Products. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL, 108 Spruce St. 
i ths 


Duluth, Minnesota 














OL. Know “Dowagiac” 
means fishing tackle — 
just as you know 
‘‘Kodak’’ means 
camera. But don’t 
forget there’s only one 
maker of gehuine“‘Dowagiac” 
Rods, Reels and Minnows— 
and that is Jas. Heddon’s 
Sons, at Dowagiac, Mich. 
the Bait-Casting Capital 
of the United. States. 
i}, ( Write for the new 
NA Heddon Catalog. It’s 
Hi a beauty and it’s free. 
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M. L. FOSS 


Phones Main 1318 and 1319 
1725-1729 California St., DENVER, COLO. 


Machinists’ Supplies 


STEEL, BRASS, COPPER, BRONZE, 
ALUMINUM, GERMAN SILVER 


We carry an immense stock of the 
above in round, square and hexagon 
rods; round and square tubing, and 
in sheets of various widths. 
Screws, Nuts, Bolts, Washers, and 
the largest in the West. 


Rivets is 


Our stock of. 

















BEAR, LION AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 


One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. Deer 

Boating and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 44 
Thirty years’ in hunti 

West. Dent of reference, including editor Outdoor fie 


SCOTT TEAGUE, YAMPA, COLO. 














Ideal Gold Bead, Price $1.25 


A Gold Bead circular in form of 
very hard materialand having a 
STEEL CENTER. Especially 
designed and desirable for 
carrying in scabbard. Will not 


catch on ANYTHING. of ordinary 


Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.25 
A protected Gold Bead having 
a STEEL CENTER—very hard 
material and having a high 
polish. Can be seen clearly in 
the dark timber or earlier in 
the morning or later at night 
than anyother sight ever made. 


Black, 


Send for Catalogue * “9°? 


D. W. KING, 





Box 1531, 


c& € 


Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 


Anew Ivory Bead with a braced 
blade and matted 
front of the bead. Twice 
length and rates the strength 





Triple Bead, Price $1.50 
Three Beads, Ivory, Gold or 


or background. 


KING’S sites FRONT SIGHTS 


There is one adapted to every rifle and for every use. 


he 





Triple Bead, Price $1.50 
This model of the Triple Bead 
is especially designed forSavage 
Hi-Power Rifles and Winches- 
ter Carbines, 


guard in 
the 





Hunting Sight, Price 50c 
Made with Gold or Ivory tip. 
Especially designed for 


instantly changed to strength a favorite with 
suit any condition of weather those not desiring a bead sight 
and at a less price. 


showing over 100 front id 
sights, and copy of “‘Modern Sights for Midors Arms,’ FREE. 


_ DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 
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as in other modern revolvers. This gun 
has “Remington & Son, Ilion, N.°Y., 
Pat. 1858, New Model,” stamped on bar- 
rel; it has 8-in. octagon barrel, walnut 
grips, brass trigger guard, rifled bar- 
rel; barrel is in fine condition; it is, I 
think, .45 cal.; has solid front sight, and 
rear sight is a crease cut in frame about 
3 in. long; has ramming device on bot- 
tom of barrel, similar to one in picture; 
is in fine condition in and out, and a 
fine specimen of a gun, in my estima- 
tion. I have read in your maguzine sev- 
era] letters from men who say the cap- 
and-ball Colt is fully as accurate as any 
modern revolver, and as I had a chance 
to get this one I thought it would be a 
good chance to try it out myself, first 
hand. Kindly answer the following and 
oblige: (1) Do you think this is as 
good a gun as Colt of similar model? 
(2) In your estimation can above gun be 
loaded to shoot as accurately and as 
hard as any other make of cap-and-ball 
gun? (3) Will this gun, fully loaded, 
kick as hard as the modern .45 re- 
volver? (4} Instruct me how to load 
to get best results both for ful? 
load: and short range? (5) What 
kind of powder, wads and caps, also 
bullets, should I use and ask for at 
gun store; or, if not obtainable at 
store, where could I be sureof obtaining 
same? (6) How small a group should I 
, Set, with gun in good shape, at 50 yds.? 
(7) What should this gun be worth if in 
fine condition inside and out?—J. Ber- 
ton Springer, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Answer.—We have never found the 
accuracy in any cap-and-ball revolver 
that we get from using a modern re- 
volver. (1) We know of no reason why 
your gun should not be as good as any 
of similar style of cap-and-ball revolv- 
ers. (2) Your gun can be loaded to 
shoot as accurate and as hard as any 
other éap-and-ball revolver. (3) We do 
not think it will kick as hard as a .45 
cal. cartridge revolver. (4) Use a good 
quality of FFFA black powder and get 
bullet moulds of the Ideal Mfg. Co. of 
New Haven, Conn., to make the bullets, 
giving the exact diameter of inside of 
chamber in cylinder in ordering same. 
(5) It is barely possible you might get 
round bullets from your dealer that will 
fit for short-range work, but you should 
use conical bullets for long-range and 
accuracy; rammer will load either. In 
loading a cap-and-bal] revolver put in a 
.45 cal. for short range, about 10 grs. of 
powder and round ball on top of pow- 
der, by using the lever rammer under- 
neath the barrel, and press in the balls 
that fit tightly. A cardboard wad won't 
hurt between powder and ball. ‘For 
heavy wads, use about 30 gers. of powder 
and conical bullet, by the same method. 
After the cylinder is loaded with powder 
and ball, put on tight fitting caps, and 
shove on tubes with thumb only; it is 
safer. (6) Just what group could be 
made with this revolver, or just how 
hard it would kick, we are not able to 
say, as we have not had a chance to see, 
or shoot the arm. (7) Weare not able 
to say what this gun is worth, as we 
have never seen it.—L. K. 





I wish to get some information regard- 
ing the Lugar automatic pistol, cal. .30, 
as regards to velocity, accuracy, dura- 
bility and practicability. Is it a good 
all-round gun, and has it proved a suc- 
cessful gun? Is it superior to the .38 


Special Colt revolver and does it equal 
the Government .45,automatic pistoLas to 
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shooting qualities?7—Wm. Schroeder, Jr. | 


St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Luger pistol has many friends, but 
just what would suit you can only be 
determined by your own experience. We 
would suggest a thoro trial of all three 


guns. 
Weight Energy, Pen. 





Cal. Gr. M.V, ft. lbs. in, 
pT an re .3095 93 1173 284 10 
.88 S. & W. Spec. .358 158 856 257 7 
.45 Colt. Aut. ... .4505 230 809 335 6 | 


—L. K. 


In your “Revolver and Pistol Queries” 


column (June), I notice that you gave | 


Mr. Pearson of New York some advice 
pertaining to the .41 Colt cartridge. Now, 
I am interested in the .41 long Colt cart- 
ridge myself; am thinking of getting a 
Colt Army Special in that caliber. Would 
like to know if it has enough smash to 
kill timber wolves and the like at 75 
yds.? 


umns?—C. B. Walker, Washington, D. C. 


Answer.--You will be able to do much 
better work on, timber wolves with a ri- 
fle of not less than .30 caliber than you 
would with any revolver. The reason 
you have not read much about the .41 
caliber of late years is because it has not 
been a very popular cartridge, as the .28 
Special has taken its place.—L. K. 


Will you please answer the following 
questions: (1) Which cartridge is the 
most powerful, the .32 long or the .32 
Colt New Police? (2) Which is the most 
accurate? (3) Is either as powerful as 
the .388 S. & W.? Would a gun handling 
the .32 long and .32 Colt New Police be 
powerful enough for a night watchman? 
(5) Is the new S. & W, Regulation Police 
Model as good as the Colt .38 Police Posi- 
tive? (6) What are the advantages 
of each? (7) Are the Smith & Wes- 
son guns cocked by the thumb or are 
they self-cocking like the Colt? 
the .22 Savage Hi Power shoot .22 long 
rifle in an auxiliary cartridge as accur- 
ately as the plain .22 rifle? (9) How 
many yards away can a magazine the 
size of Outdoor Life be hit with this gun 
shooting the .22 long rifle? With the .22 
Hi Power? How far with a Colt Police 
Positive, .38, 4-in, barrel? With a .32 
Regulation: Police?—Joe Schuler, Taco- 
ma, Wash, 


Why is it that one never reads | 
much about it (the .41 Colt) in your col- | 


(8) Will | 





Answer.—We have never tried to see} 


just how far away we could hit a mag- 
azine the size of Outdoor Life with 
either a Savage rifle, of .22 H. P., with 


supplemental chamber and .22 long rifle | 


cartridge, or a Colt P, P., 


inch barrel. 
Weight -Energy, Pen. 


Cal. Gr. M.V. ft. Ibs. in. 
.313 90 641 
.315 98 706 


.82 Long Colt. 

.82 Long S. & W. 
.88 Reg. S. & W.-.359 579 
.88 Spec. S. & W. .358 158 856 257 7 


Smith & Wesson revolvers are in gen- 
eral models, some single action, some 
double action, and some are hammerless 
which can be fired by pulling the trig- 
ger only while gripping the stock. We 
would not like to venture a suggestion as 
to what a night watchman’s needs might 
be in the arms and ammunition line. 
They might run from killing a cat at 
ten feet to puncturing a fleeing image 
at 200 yds.—L. K. 
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You have several times laid stress on 
the power and accuracy of the .38 S.& 


82 3% | 


.38 caliber, 4- | 


108 4%) 











Loyal 


as an old friend, to stand with 
you in the dig emergency, the 
Savage Automatic gives 10 
good,“‘quick”’ reasons for your 
confidence. 

You'll always find a Savage product 
where the service is the hardest. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 


643 Savage Ave. 


Makers of High Power and 
Small Caliber Sporting Rifles. 





Utica, N. Y. 
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and PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


La we 
sta Te MAKERS FOR ouToo°® - ae 


DESIGNERS 


for Catalogs. 
iaetsemints 


or offer Purposes 


BARCLAY BLOCK 


DENVER, COLO. 








STAINSKY’S TAXIDERMY 
AWARDED WORLD'S FAIR MEDALS 


Prof. Stainsky stands pre-eminent among 
Taxidermists. He is the originator of plastic 
Taxidermy and learned his art from a master 
and from nature. Medals wereawarded him at 
Paris, Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. 
Your valued trophies are sure to be mounted 
true to life if you send them to 


STAINSKY TAXIDERMY CO. 
Established 1874, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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W. Special cartridge. With the advent 
of high - power condensed smokeless 
powder, like Bullseye, is it not possible 
to load the old .38 long heel bullet cart- 
ridge to shoot with equal power and ac- 
curacy in thousands of old pattern six- 
shooters chambered for this ammuni- 
tion? Would not the old pattern heel 
bullet measuring .375 over the forward 
end give greater shock effect with the 
same velocity than the S. & W. Special 
bullet, which only measures .358 diam- 
eter?—Henry Walter Fry, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Answer.—We are very glad to lay con- 
siderable stress on the .88 S. & W. Spe- 
cial and Colt Army Special, as the manu- 
facturers have spent much time and 
money in bringing these arms to the 
height of perfection, and if a person 
expects to be a marksman, he should 
use the best arm obtainable. No doubt 
you can reload many of the old-style 
cartridges with smokeless powder and 
get fair results. The writer spent sev- 
eral years in reloading cartridges of all 
kinds, and got fair results, but finally 
decided factory ammunition was best. 
{In reloading with smokeless powder one 
must be very careful.—L K. 





As I have a problem that has bothered 
me for a long time, I am coming to you 
for a solution, I am the owner of two 
Civil War revolvers, one a Colt and the 
other a Remington, both supposed to be 
.44 cal. Now, the Colt takes a .45 cal. 
ball, and the Remington uses the .44 
cal. long Colt cartridge, it having had 
a new cylinder made for it, as it was a 
cap-and-ball, the same as the Colt; but 
the barrel is the same. What I wanted 
to know is, why this gun, the Colt, is 
known as a .44, when in reality it is a 
.45, and, if so, why was it not listed in 
the early Colt catalogs as such? I found 
the difference in calibers when trying 
to get a mold for the same. The Rem- 
ington measures .44 inch. diameter of 
barrel breech and the Colt .451, making 
a difference of .001 inch. Have used 
both these guns a lot and have made 
good groups at 45 yds.; a little slow, 
but both shoot better than most mod- 
ern guns.—R,. A. Sutliff, Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—We do not know just what 
your revolvers are supposed to be in 
caliber, but if one measures .451, it is 
more than likely that it is a .45 cali- 
ber, as there were many of them made. 
As to why this was not listed in the 
early catalogs, we cannot say. The .38 
8s. & W. Special or Colt Army Special is 
capable of making good groups at all 
distances up to 300 yds.—L. K. 


What is the proper way of easing the 
trigger pull of a .38 Colt automatic, and 
also of taking up the looseness of the 
barrel so that closer groups may be 
made?—J. B., Oswego, Ore, 

Answer.—The trigger pull should not 
be less than 4 lbs. Send your arm to 
a competent gunsmith. he will no doubt 
have trouble enough with it. There is 
a certain amount of play in the barrel 
of a Colt .38 automatic which is neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of the 
arm,.—L. K. 


Would you please send me a descrip- 
tion, and, if possible, a diagram or pic- 
ture, of the Borchardt automatic pis- 
tol, .30 cal.? Is the velocity of this pis- 
tol as high as that of the Luger .30? 


Outdoor ‘Life 


Hiow does its striking power compare 
with that of the .45 Colt automatic, 
government model?—H. C. Riches, Med- 
ford, Ore. 

The Borchardt was the first output 
of the Borchardt-Luger system of au- 
tomatic firearms. We have not seen 
one for many years, but will try to 
describe it the best we can: The rear 
end of the arm extended back over the 
wrist,and resembled a summer squash 
with a handle on it. This extension 
contained the recoil spring. The rest 
of the arm was practically the same as 
the Luger, We do not remember wheth- 
er the Borchardt shot the present Luger 
ammunition or 7.65.mm., or the Mauser 
ammunition of 7.65 mm., the velocity of 
either being greater than the .45 auto- 
matic Colt and the striking energy less 
on account of the light bullet.—L. K. 


A short time ago I bought a new 
Smith & Wesson .38 Special target re- 
volver, 6-in. barrel. The first 
times I took it out I shot factory-load- 
ed smokeless cartridges and it leaded 
at the breech, and all the chambers 
were heavily leaded. Later I reloaded, 
using bullets No. 358311 and 3.5. grs. 
Bullseye with the same result. 
the gun for accuracy, resting it over a 
bag of sand, and the gun shoots true. 
Now what I would like to know is, do 
these guns usually lead this way, or is 
there something wrong?—Chas. E. Ca- 
leb, San Francisco, Calif, 

Answer.—We do not think that there 
is anything wrong with your revolver, 
as you say you tested it for accuracy 
and found it all right. The blueing is 
done after the barrels are finished on 
the inside. The blueing amounts to an 
oxidization, and until that wears out, it 
might lead a little. Mostall guns will, It 
would not hurt the gun to use a clean- 
ing rag with a little Crocus on it,” That 
will take off the oxide and leave it 
bright inside.—L. K. Tue 


ao 


Can a .38-40 barrel and cylinder be 
substituted for the regular .41 barrel 
and cylinder in the Colt Army Special 
revolver? Mr. Lloyd F. Brown, in a 
back number of Outdoor Life (Novem- 
ber, 1916), gives a hint that such a 
change is possible; but if the bore of the 
barrels is practically the same, would 
it be necessary to change them, too? 
The first revolver I ever used much was 
a .82-20 Army Special, but I want some- 
thing more powerful. I don’t like the 
New Service. It’s too big for my hand. 
—Lloyd D. Curtis, Seattle, Wash. 


SHOTGUN 


ANSWERED BY 


three | 


I tested : 





Answer.—There is not sufficient met- 
al in the cylinder of the Colt Army Spe- 
cial revolver to chamber for the .38-40; 
this cartridge being much larger at the 
base, would not leave any wall between 
chambers. There is also a difference of 
-006 inch in the diameter of the .38-40 
and .41 bullets; and .062 inch in diam- 
eter of base of shell.—L, K. 


I have a Colt .38 automatic, 6-in. bar- 
rel, with which I can do fairiy good 
shooting, but the trigger pull is so aw- 
fully hard. Please advise me direct if 
it is possible to have the trigger pull 
softened up a little, to, say, about 5-lb. 
pull.—Ed. C. Hill, Pittsburg, Kans. 


Answer.—tThe trigger pull of the Colt 
automatic .38 can be altered to about 4 
lbs. with safety. We would advise hav- 
ing someone who understands this work 
to do it for you, as otherwise you might 
need a new hammer and sear for the 
arm.—L. K. 


I have a S. & W. .45 cal. revolver, 
Schofield’s patent, It is in fine condi- 
tion inside and by having it reblued 
would look new outside. I would 
be very thankful for your opinion of 
this gun compared to later models; also 
please answer the following: (1) In 
your estimation, is this as good an all- 
around arm as the Colt .45 S. A.? (2) 
Was this arm well thought of by re- 
volver men in general? (3) I don’tsee 
cartridges listed in catalogs for above 
guns. Where can I get same? (4) Do 
you think this arm good for target 
work with target sights? (5) Can I use 
smokeless powder in gun with safety? 
(6) What, approximately, would it be 
worth, if good as new in and out?— 
J. B. Springer, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Answer.—The Smith & Wesson people 
discontinued the manufacture of the .45 
S. & W. revolver known as the Scofield 
model, about 25 years ago, for reasons 
unknown to us, consequently it cannot 
be compared with later models. This is 
not as good an all-around arm as the 
-45 Colt S, A. It was not well thought 
of by revolver men in general. The .45 
S. & W. cartridges are shown in U.M.C.- 
Remington and Winchester catalogs. 
The cartridge carries 30 grs. of powder 
and 250 grs, lead, and can be ordered 
thru any dealer in ammunition. It would 
be a difficult job to put target sights 
on, and would not be a practical target 
arm after doing so. It willstand smoke- 
less powder with safety; it is a very 
strong arm. It would be worth in good 
condition approximately $5 to hang on 
the wall of a collector’s den.—L. K. 


QUERIES 


CHAS. ASKINS 











I desire to get a gun for the fall 
shooting and have taken a fancy to the 
new 1912 16-ga., but as it has only 26 
inches of barrel length I would like 
your opinion as to how it will compare 
with a gun with 28-in. barrel in regard 
to range and penetration, and how do 
you think it would compare with a gun 
with a 30-in. barrel.—F,. M. Griffith, 
Vancouver, B. C. 3 

Answer.—The Winchester model 1912 
is a most attractive gun for the pur- 
pose for which it is designed, upland 
shooting. For such purpose its barrel 


length is about right, The difference in 
velocity developed by a barrel of 26 
inches and one of 28 inches would be 
difficult to detect except by the use of 
instruments. With some brands of 
powder in some loads there would be no 
difference, or practically none. Using a 
rather slow powder like Schultze or E. C. 
in heavy charges, there would be an ap- 
preciable difference in velocity as 
shown by a 30-in. barrel as compared 
with a 26-in. barrel. Still, when all has 


been said, the greatest practical differ- 
ence between a barrel of 26 inches and 
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N the Battlefield—In the Preservation of Law 
and Order—The Protection of Home and 
Country— Whenever and wherever armies or 
individuals have had to enforce right with might 
—COLT’S FIREARMS have been creating, building 
and maintaining a reputation for merit, efficiency and 
reliability that has resulted in a position of unquestioned 
superiority. 


You make no mistake when you follow the Government’s 
example and adopt COLT’S for YOUR Firearm needs. 


CATALOG NO. 40 MAILED FREE ON REQUEST 


COLT’S PATENT FIREARMS MFG. CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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American Sportsmanship. 
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Smith Guns are American guns, made by 
high-grade American mechanics, with American 
machinery, under an American system—and that’s how 
they get their perfect shooting qualities. 


Proved by 33 years of shooting under all conditions, 
Smith Guns have become part of the very fabric of 


They are priced from $32.50 to $1,000. Fulton 
Guns, by the same makers, cost from $22.50 to $27.50. 


All guaranteed. Send for the 
illustrated catalogue of — 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


34-54 Hubbard St., 
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FULTON, N. Y. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER i0¢s 
y///§S CAMP OUTFITS 

= ARMY & NAVY GOODS 

Complete Equipment for 

One Man or a Regiment 


Everything for Camp or Outdoor Life 


BOY SCOUT, HOME DEFENSE. 
ARMY AND NAVY UNIFORMS 
















Tents, Cots, Blankets, Camp Furniture, Cook- 
ing Outfits, Shirts, Breeches, Khaki Uniforms, 
Trousers, Coats, Sweaters, Hats, Leggings, Boots; 
Shoes and hundreds of other articles in our 
new Catalogue ‘‘L.’’ Send 4c. for postage. 
Write to-day and save money. 

Prompt Delivery—Money Back Guarantee 


37 West 125 St 
ACL LaSl a7 


ARNYA WAVY EQUIPMENT CO. 











IDEAL POWDER MEASURE 


Measures accurately all rifle, pistol, 
and shot gun powders, 
high and low pressure 
dense bulk and black, 
any charge wanted 
from 2 grains to 140 
rains and from 14 
rams to 5 drams. 
Hand loaded ammu- 
nition gives the best 
satisfaction and only 
afew IDEAL tools are 
needed. Their cost is 
small. Write today. 
IDEAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
265 Meadow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 




















You are assured the best of service by 
mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
ing advertisers. 

















Write for 


BROWNING'S 


FALL AND WINTER 


CATALOG 


Arms and Ammunition 
Fine Leather Goods for Sportsmen—Clothing and Shoes 
Basket Ball—Foot Ball 
And Other Athletic Equipment 


And thousands of other items that will be of interest to you 


BROWNING BROS. .CO. 
Keucsthing tor Beery Spare tur lary Sesen 

















one of 30 inches lies in the “sighting 
plane’’—the longer barrel can be sighted 
more accurately. In a repeater a 26-in. 
barrel has a considerable longer sighting 
plane than a double gun would have 
with a similar length of barrels. Ina 
16-ga., shooting factory ammunition, 1 
see no good reason for a barrel longer 
than 28 inches, and for upland shooting 
would prefer the 26-in., because the gun 
with the shorter barrel will handle fast- 
er, more than making amends for a tri- 
fling difference in velocity or penetra- 
tion.—C., A, 


What kind of a shotgun would you 
advise me to buy to shoot quail, snipe, 
ducks, chickens, rabbits and squirrels. I 
intend to pay about $25 for it. I am 16 
years old, but I do a good deal of hunt- 
ing.—Paul Sentell, Jr., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Answer.—My choice of a shotgun for 
general shooting, as described, would be 
a 12-gauge, weighing about 7% lbs. If 
a lighter gun were desired a 16-ga., 
weighing around 7 lbs., would be about 
as serviceable. Either gun should have 
one barrel modified and the other full 
choke. Just now, at a price of $25 a 
good double gun could be had from the 
Ithaca Gun Co., Fox Gun Co., or the 
Hunter Arms Co. If preferred, a pump 
gun could be had for about the same 
money. Looking up pump guns, I find 
that the Stevens is quoted at less than 
$25, while other pump guns are around 
$30. The pump or repeating shotgun has 
advantages and disadvantages, as com- 
pared with a double barrel. It shoots 
six times instead of two and is there- 
fore a more deadly gun on water fowl; 
on the other hand the one barrel must 
be selected either full choke or modi- 
fied, while the double gun gives you 
barrels with different degrees of choke, 
adapted to either short or long range. 
Where the bulk of the shooting was in 
the uplands most men would prefer the 
double gun, while for ducks they might 
choose the repeater.—Charles Askins- 





What is the largest size of shot that 
can be used in a 16-ga, full choke shot- 
gun? Is it safe to shoot the tallowed 
shells in a full-choke shotgun and will 
you tell me how they are prepared?—Ed 
Flores, San Antonio, Tex. 


Answer.—The largest size of shot that 
it would be worth while to shoot from a 
16-bore would be No. 1, used for géese 
or turkeys, I shouldn’t have any hesita- 
tion in shooting BBs from a full-choked 
16, however, gun having plenty of met- 
al at the muzzle. Buckshot and large 
shot ought to be fitted to the choke of the 
gun. Push a wad down in your barrel 
about % inch from the muzzle and fit 
a layer of buckshot on this wad. Try 
several sizes of shot until one is found 
that chambers snugly without being 
tight. That size of buckshot can then 
be loaded in the shell and shot thru the 
full choke with safety, and probably 
with a fairly good pattern. Having 
found the size of buckshot that fits the 
choke of the gun, the shot can be tal- 
lowed in the shell if desired. Simply 
load the shot into the shell as usualand 
then pour melted tallow over them, fill- 
ing around the pellets almost to the top, 
when the top wad is placed and 
crimped as usual, Tallowed shells would 
hardly do in the climate of south Texas 
except in winter, unless bayberry or 


other wax was used as a means of hard- 
ening the tallow. The wax would prob- 
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Russell's Famous x 
Never- Leak: 

















to stand the 
of heavy ser- 
vice euied' tiring the feet. 


proof as leather boots can, be 
‘made. Water can’t possibly sneak 
in through our special never-rip 
“watershed” seam = Spapel, 
joining toe-pieces and “vamp. 
Madé of black, chrome, flexible 
cowhide. Worn by experienced 
fishermen, hunters, 
a ikers and all outdoor men 
who know real boots 
when they see 
— them. You'll 
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USSELL’S “Never- 
Leak” Boots are built ky k 
for business and guaranteed to 
give complete satisfaction — they & 
make good, or back comes your §j 
money. In any height. Soles hob- t 
nailed or smooth. Made to your measure. 
W. C. Russell Moccasin Co., Berlin, Wisconsin ff 


THE BOOK YOU NEED 
The Book Everybody Endorses 


Learn to Figure Faster 


The demands of the day require it of everyone. 
This is an age of short-cuts, 


The greatest short-cut of any age, the Panama 
Canal, could not have been completed on time 
if other short-cuts had not been used in 
working it out. Labor-saving devices are 
found on every hand today. The successful 
manufacturer does not hesitate to discard a 
machine be it ever so new for one that will do 
the work quicker, cheaper, better. 

Everybody uses Arithmetic. Learn the latest 
and best. It saves time, labor, worry. Don't 
depend upon a piece of paper or machine to 
do your figuring when it can be done easier, 
cheaper, quicker, better, by the new, simple, 
short-cut methods of the Prewett System, 
explained in “HOW TO FIGURE FAST.” 
Every one likes it and most poeple need it 
every day in business, regardless of age or 
vocation. Get out of the rut. Cut out the 
brain-fagging, nerve trying, old way of fig- 
uring and free yourself forever from the 
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l, Expert Account- 
ant, who says: “It is the best thing I ever 
saw.” Professor McCallum, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics: “It is a grand work and I want pe | 
teacher under me to have one.’ 


mberman says: “ 
age.’’ Thereare 60 pages of boiled-down printed 
matter with embossed lea te cover in con- 
venient form for Bye office or home, sent 
anywhere upon receipt of $1—or by parcel post 
c.0.d. for $1.10. That’ Dollar willdo you more 
real good personally $100 spent in many 
other ways. Get ge order in the mail today 
and make us both glad thereafter. Circular 
full of strong testimonials — Money back 
if not as represented. 


ZC. ROBERTSON, 
General Salesman 
1408 Prairie Avenue, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Wrestling Book FREE 
Stes et aes 
Frank 
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Barmer Barns School of Wrestling, 7087 Ramee 


ably cause the shot to cling together up | 


to a greater range. This is merely a 
suggestion of mine, never having tried 
the wax. Tho this is aside from the sub- 
ject, I am strictly opposed to shooting 
buckshot at deer or turkeys even in the 
mesquite thickets.—C. A. 


What is the best way 


shot barrel bright and free from rust? 


to keep a/| 


The wire brushes sold for this purpose | 


seem likely to scratch a barrel badly. 
—Geo. A. Strong, Easthampton, N. Y. 


Keeping a shotgun barrel free of rust 
is a simple matter compared with caring 
for a high power rifle barrel. If the 
owner is afraid of a wire scratch brush 


none need be used, provided the weap- | 


on is never allowed to go over night 
with burnt powder in it. 


Simply swab | 


out, using a Stevens or Blue Rock clean- | 


er, with a piece of strong cloth over it. 


When the cloth comes out clean, run a | 


bristle brush thru bore a few times, 
clean again with the cloth, 
Such cleaning will retain the factory 


polish, provided the gun is never al- 


and . oil. | 


lowed to rust and no lead is permitted | 


to remain in the barrel. However, it i 
my experience that with certain pow- 
ders or cartridges, in dry, hot weather, 


so much lead will be deposited that the | 


job of getting it out without a scratch 
brush becomes onerous. 


I therefore use | 


either a soft scratch brush or one of | 


those mentioned, 
first placed over the cleaner and on top 
of this brass wire cloth. The Tomlin- 
son cleaner is just as good as the brass 
cloth and no more liable to injure the 
bore. The effect of using the brass 
cloth is rather to polish the bore than 
to scratch it. 


in which a cloth is | 


One of our best gun- | 


builders tells me that if a man desires | 
to draw-bore his gun, all he has to do | 
is to fit a brass cloth to his cleaner and 


go at it, running the cleaner back an 
forth thru the tube and not twisting it 
The result will be polished instead of 
scratched steel. A scratch brush made 


of steel, where ends of the steel bristles | 
bear against the bore, may scratch a lit- | 


tle, but not to any great extent, 


and | 


the total injury done the bore would | 


not be so grave as one spot of rust al- 
lowed to remain and eat into the met- 
al. If oil is used on the scratch brush 


or brass cloth it will be less liable to | 


scratch the bore. 
cleaning is simple and short, I never 
let a gun go over night uncleaned. Run 
a couple of dry rags thru the bore to 
take out the powder residue and uncov- 
er the lead; run an oiled brush or clean- 
er with brass cloth thru, scouring 
briskly, which will loosen all lead or 
other deposits; wipe out with one clean 
rag after another until these come out 
white. 


little difference what that is, and set 


My own method of | 


HE night’s supper pre- 

sents no problem as long 
as you have Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter in your pack. 

Brew yourself a steaming 
hot cup of coffee. Then, with 
Beech-Nut spread thick on 
slices of good white bread, 
you re ready for the meal of 
your life. 

Two things make Beech- 
Nut Peanut Butter the great 
ration for the outdoor man. 

One is the big amount of food 
value in every jar of Beech-Nut Pea- 
nut Butter. 


The other is the favor—the irresist- 
ible flavor of the choicest Spanish and 
Virginia peanuts, blended, salted and 
roasted to a golden-brown butter. 

Find out how many good meals we 
have packed into a jar of Beech- Nut 
Peanut Butter. Buy a jar today. From 
your dealer or outfitter. 


Beech-Nut 


Oil with your favorite oil, makes | 


the piece away with a good conscience. | 


—C. A, 





I heard an account of a happening out 
here about five years ago, from repu- 


table persons, that might seem wonder- | 


ful to some. Altho the details do not 


all remain clear to me, the important | 


ones do, and amount to this: 


A Mr. | 


Ryan, using an automatic shotgun (1 | 


think Remington make) flushed a cov- 
ey of eighteen quail and with his six 
shots downed twelve of them on the 
first rise, the only time they were shot 
at. This means an average of two 
small flying objects with each one of 
six shots fired rather rapidly, t.e., be- 


fore the quail were out of range. While | 


Peanut Butter 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N 
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Automobile Repairing 


Bodies, Seats, Wheels, Axles, Springs. 
Tops and Seat Covers. 


Painting and Upholstering 


The backs of front seats cut 
down to form beds. 


The Standard Carriage Company 
Phone South 3819 
648-50 Broadway, DENVER, COLO. 
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Let Us Tan Your Hide 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 
coat, and glove making. You never lose anything 
and generally gain by dealing direct with head- 
quarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or fur on, 
and finished soft, light, odorless, moth proof 
and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 

we sell. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 














| ABIG 
“FEED” 
FULL OF 
“PEP” 


When two “out-door men,” hungry and tired, 
“lay to” a wholesome dinner of FULL-MEAL, 


“recover,’’ double-quick! It’s mighty 
geet. hot or cold—better hot—and one can does 


FULLMEAL 


—for that hungry feeling 


Consists of fresh beef and green peas, rice, 
lima beans and seasoning. 


Ready cooked ard can be 
used in man, ways— 
baked, sandwiches, stew, 
soup. Recipes on label. 


Your grocer will supply. 
If not, send us name 
and your address enclos- 
ing 25c for full sized 


THE HASEROT ‘it ‘a 
CANNERIES CO. QS2s Hert: 7 
Dept. P. Cleveland, Ohic 
































INDIAN MOCCASINS 


Both Lace and Slipper 
Made of Genuine Moose Hide 
Men's Sizes, 6 toll, at $3.60. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ Sizes, 2 to 6, at 
$3.00. 
Sent prepaid on 







M 
if notsatisfactory 


re make the finest Buckskin Hunting Shirts 
im America. Carry in stock the largest assort- 
ment of Snow Shoes in the country. Also hand 
made Genuine Buckskin and Horsehide Gloves 
and Mittens. Our Wisconsin by~y Shoes have no 
superior as a hunting shoe. Send for free a re 


Metz & Schloerb, ssikoss' ws: 














I have no reason to doubt the veracity 
and honor of my informer, others may, 
and I would like to have a comment on 
this phenomenal shotgun shooting print- 
ed in Outdoor Life, preferably by Mr. 
Charles Askins or the editor. That is, 
to the effect of its possibility. I had 
occasion to use this incident in an arti- 
cle to the National Sportsman as an ex- 
ample of automatic deadliness, not to 
show how some hunters misuse their 


| guns’ qualities so much as to assert 


the possibilities in an autoloading shot- 
gun. While I believe the report abso- 
lutely, I want to know if you or some 
other Outdoor Life official who is 
in a position to know, think it likely? 
Of course if he used a magazine exten- 
sion and fired more than six shots or if 
the birds rose successively and not in a 
bunch, it would easily be probable, even 
for a non-expert marksman.—F. C. Ness, 
Goodhue, Minn. 


Answer.—Granted the gun was an or- 
dinary automatic shooting five times or 
six times, killing twelve quail out of a 
bevy of eighteen, on the rise, would be 
a very remarkable performance. If a 
marksman started out to duplicate this 
feat I doubt if he could do it in a thous- 
and chances. Nevertheless, it might be 
done, by sheer luck. A friend once 
handed me his cylinder-bored automatic, 
asking me to try a few shots with it, 
since he wasn’t shooting very well, On 
the next rise I killed one bird with the 
first shot, and with the next, the birds 
now being about thirty yards away, 
dropped five more, This performance 
and some others like it did a good deal 
toward “souring” me on cylinder bores, 
not to mention automatics, for quail. I 
can’t imagine the possibility of a man 
killing two birds to the shot for six 
successive shots, but he might kill six or 
eight birds with one shot, if he hap- 
pened to get them closely bunched as 
they went off, and the gun was a cylin- 
der using fine shot—killing six birds 
more with the remaining five loads 
might happen, I once saw two market 
shooters. kill fourteen quail out of a 
bevy of sixteen, one of them using a 
pump action shotgun and the other an 
automatic. The first shot was fired on 
the ground, however, and afterward the 
remaining birds got up one and two at 
a time. Tho I use a repeating shotgun 
on water fowl and am very fond of the 
gun, yet I cannot reconcile myself to the 
use of such a weapon on quail or chick- 
ens. When bags are limited to ten 
birds or so, the use of an automatic 
shotgun doesn’t appeal to me as sensible 
—too much like bolting a fine meal 
which might be better enjoyed in more 
leisurely fashion. Moreover, I have a 
private belief, which I do not express 
very often, that repeating and automatic 
shotguns should have a magazine capac- 
city limited to two shells. Many a good 
fellow and good sportsman is tempted to 
use his reserve of magazine fire without 
mercy. I have a friend who is a good 
sportsman, a man who would not violate 
a game law or any other law. He told 
me not very long ago of he and a friend 
“cleaning up” on a flock of greenwing 
teal. Fifteen teal decoyed, and the first 
two shots were fired on the water—the 
remaining birds all being killed before 
they could get out of range. Repeat- 
ing shotguns were used in this case and 
not automatics. Six shots would have 


afforded the boys just as much sport as 
twelve, and there would have been less 
temptation to shoot the first shots o 
the water.—Chas. Askins. 











Hello Brother 


If you like 


HUNTING 
FISHING 
TRAPPING 


and stories and pictures of outdoor life 
and adventure, the actual experiences 
of red-blooded sportsmen, don't miss 
this month's issue of the National 
Sportsman Mi It’s cram- 

med from cover to cover with the sort 







Send us 25c in stamps or 
coin and we will mail 











this fob you will 
Po the glad hand 

good fellowship 
from brother sports- 
men wherever you 














BETTER THAN 
EVER 


Our Special Offer tells you how 
you can examine our 





Alpine Binoculars 
Made in our Factory. 


PAUL WEISS 
Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 














Highest Award at St. Louis World s Fair. Adopted by Governments 
S., Canada and England ; 15 models toselect from. Catalog free 
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ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio 








BEAR HUNTING A SPECIALTY 
Idaho is now the test bear a 
state in the ot igen d my new fiel 

is best in state. 
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The Grand American Handicap 
for 1917. 


By Peter P. Carney. 

There are a great many persons in 
this good old United States that incline 
to the opinion that the baseball “world’s 
series” is the greatest sporting event of 
the year. If they could only be gotten 
out to a Grand American Trapshooting 
Tournament once, that idea would be 
smothered—for the grand American 
Trapshooting Tournament is unques- 
tionably the premier event today in 
American sporting classics. 

It was my good fortune to cover—as 
Wwe say in newspaper circles—a number 
of the baseball world’s series, and to 
write baseball in general for a number 
of years, and like many others I had 
the thought about baseball being the 
king pin of sports. As we grow older 
we grow wiser and the two Grand Amer- 
ican Trapshooting Tournaments have 
taught me man, things, among them 
that trapshooting is the king of sports 
and that the Grand American Trap- 
shooting Tournament is the blue ribbon 
event of American sportdom. 

This year’s Grand American—as the 
trapshots call it—was staged at the 
South Shore Country Club in Chicago, 
the finest town and country club in the 
world, and every one who attended 


wants to shoot in the same place next 
year. The shoot was all that it should 
be, the management was perfect, the 
South Shore Country Club did every- 
thing in its power to aid and comfort 
the shooters—male and female—and the 
shooting was better than in any previ- 
ous Grand American, which is saying a 
great deal in one breath. There was 
only one drawback—the weather, but 
this is something that man cannot alter. 
There was a little rain every day of the 
tournament, considerable rain on some 
of the days and a regular nor’easter on 
the Wednesday of the shoot—and on 
that day the scores were the best of the 
week despite the tricks that the wind 
played with the inanimate clays. 

In all Grand American Tournaments 
trapshooters rise from obscurity to fame 
and others who have been gathering in 
the glory and shared the calcium of 
other years were forced to the back- 
ground. This tournament was no excep- 
tion to the rule. Last year Frank M. 
Troeh, of Vancouver, Wash., was the 
leading light in the shoot, ably assisted 
by R. A. King of Delta, Colo., and Cap- 
tain Jack Wulf of Milwaukee, Wisc. 
This time a real young chap, Charley 
Larson, of Waupaca, Wisc., broke into 
the limelight and shared it with Mark 
Arie, of Thomasboro, Ills. Larson is in 





the twenties while Arie is a seasoned 
performer, but when it came down to 
nerve and skill Larson showed as much 
as anyone did during the tournament. 
Arie, however, is the real sensation, the 
particular hero of the shoot. 

He won the Hercules Amateur All- 
round trophy from 200 shooters, then 
captured the National Amateur Cham- 
pionship—to the minds of many the real 
classic event of the week—finished sec- 
ond in the National Doubles Champion- 
ship and then tied with Larson for the 


Grand American Handicap. By way of 
diversion he also scored in the South 
Shore Introductory. He shot well in 


every event and averaged 96 on all tar- 
gets, shooting in the scratch events 
from 16 yards, and in the handicap 
events from 22 yards. He broke 577 out 
of 600 targets... One of Arie’s feats dur- 
ing the tournament was to break 108 
targets in succession from 22 yards, 
something which no other trapshooter 
has ever accomplished. 

It was Arie’s good fortune to be in 
the limelight most of the time and the 
wonder of it is that he was able to re- 
main-in the front as long as he did. He 
tied for the National Amateur Champi- 
onship with Roy McIntire of Butler, Pa., 
and Jay Clark, Jr., of Worcester, Mass., 
at 99. Clark virtually had this cham- 





targets thrown from a 












Discs September’s sultry days! 
and get some real fun. 


complete outfit. 





Improve Your Shooting 


Banish dull care! 
Match your gunskill against the frisky clay 


Hand Trap 


For the time being the Du Pont Hand Trap and 100 clay 
pigeons (packed in a small keg) are being offered complete for 
$5.00—a real joy package. This is your opportunity to get the 


Go to your nearest dealer and get one. 
supply you, we’ll send it to you direct on receipt of price. 


Order today and write for booklet 
The Sport Alluring No. 23. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Wilmington, Delaware 
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If he can’t 
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SOME OF THE SHOOTERS WHO MADE HISTORY IN THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP FOR 1917. 


winner Grand American Handicap—99x100 (20 yds.)—and 37x40 in shoot with Mr. Arie 
(22 yds.) He is the Wisconsin State Champion, and only 24 years old. 


i—cC. H,. Larson, Waupaca, Wis., 
Illinois State Champion and National Champion at Singles; runner-up for Doubles Cham- 


, 


2—Mark Arie, Thomasboro, IIL, 
pionship; tied for first in G. A. H., with score of 98. 

3—R. C. Smith, Mounds, Ill, third in G. A. H., 97x100, and 20 straight. 

4—Mrs. L. G. Vogel, Detroit, Mich., National Woman's Trap Champion, 

5—Homer Clark, Alton, IIL, winner Professional Championship. 

6—H. P. DeMund of Phoenix, Ariz., Champion in 1916 and runner-up in 1917. One of the best shots from that section. 
He tied for first place in Chicago Overture and got third in the shoot--off. 

7—C. B. Platt, Bridgeton, N. J., winner of National Doubles Championship. 

8—Wm. Ridley, What Cheer, Ia., winner of the Hazard World Doubles Championship. 

9—John Peterson, Randall, Ia., winner of Preliminary Handicap, 99x100, from 19 yds, 

10—R. A. King, Delta, Colo., winner of the A. B. Richardson Memorial Trophy. 

11—Frank Troeh, Vancouver, Wash., winner of the South Shore Introductory. 
12—Dr. E, H. Powell, Valparaiso, Ind., winner of the Chicago Overture, 100 straight, and 39x40 in shoot-off. Four tied 


for first at 100 straight in this event, 
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—to the one who shoots a Fox Gun. 
The Fox Gun has only three working 
parts—the simplest lock mechanism— 
and is guaranteed never to shoot loose. 


The Fox-Kautzky single trigger has proved its 
worth and reliability. It fits any Fox Gun, and 
is guaranteed perfect in parts and operation, 


has the endorsement of thousands 
of experienced gunners. To pos- 
sess a genuine Fox Gun is to have 
‘the finest gun in the world.’’ 


PRICE $30.00 TO $1000 


Write for the Fox catalog— 
and any special information 
you may desire. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 
4654 North 18thSt. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sueranteed for life 








Herman’s U. S. Army Shoe 


Last 


Munson 
Last 






Ask for Herman’s 


It Allows full play of the foot under a heavy 
load, is light, snug-fitting at the heel, broad 
across the toes and full over the instep. No 
breaking-in required. The 1,000,000 pairs we 
have made for the United States Army have 
drummed sore feet outof camp, and have made 
the marching ability and grace of our soldiers 
the admiration of the world. You can have a 
pair of these perfect shoesfrom one of our 8,000 


dealers or direct from us for $7.00. 
Fit, comfort and service guaranteed. State 
size and width usually worn. 


JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE C0., S33 fow,'v.'S-2: 














You are assured the best of service by 
mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
ing advertisers. 


U.S. Government reports show that 80% of all 
diseasestreated with Radium were either cured or 
greatly benefited. 

The Radio-Active Pad positively brings your 
circulation back to normal by driving impurities 
from the system—Most diseases being caused by 
poor circulation. 

Many testimonials from patients who have 
suffered with Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Insomnia, 
Diseases of the Nerves, Stomach, Bowels, Heart, 
Lungs, Bladder, Kidneys, Liver. ostate Glend, 
Female Complaints and Sexual Weakness. 

We stand back of every appliance sold, no 


matter what your ailment. Endorsed by physi- 
cians. Write today. 


RADIUM APPLIANCE COMPANY 
349 Bradbury Building. Los Angeles, California 




















pionship in his grasp—then it got away. 
The target he missed was the 98th 
thrown to him, 


For three years Arie had competed in | 
the Illinois State Championship and two 


years in succession someone defeated 
him for the state title and the honor of 
representing that commonwealth in the 
champions of champions’ race. This year 
he was not denied the privilege and he 
meant to uphold the -honor. It 
three shootoffs of 25 targets each for 


him to win, but he was equal to the 
task he imposed on himself. He broke 
every one of the 75 targets. He met 
worthy foes but they were not quite 
that good. 

Good as this shooting was, Arie did 
even better in the Grand American 


Handicap, for he finished the event with 
98 breaks from 22 yards. Only once be- 


fore has a 22-yard shooter broken that | 
many targets in a Grand American, and | 


he won it. Arie was tied by Larson and 
then the real struggie for supremacy 
began. Larson missed the first target 
thrown for him 
and this miss would have broken the 
heart of many a shooter. Not so with 
Larson. 


gets wonderfully all thru the week but 
in the last ten targets he slowed upand 
lost four of them and victory went to 
the butcher boy from Waupaca. 
received a wonderful ovation for win- 
ning but no more than Arie did for his 
wonderful work. 

The South Shore Introductory, a 200- 
target event from 18 yards, was won by 
Frank M. Troeh of Vancouver, Wash. He 
broke 199 targets—a record for this 
yardage. The doubles championship was 
won by Clarence Platt, singles champi- 
on of New Jersey, with 96 breaks in 50 


pairs, which equals the world’s record | 
made by William Ridley of Iowa, in Den- | 
The Pre- | 
John | 


ver, Colo., several years ago. 
liminary Handicap was won by 
Peterson, of Randall, Ia., with 99 breaks 
from 
event, also. The Chicago Overture also 
contributed a record or two, Four 
shooters tied for first place with 100 
targets and there were so many shoot- 
ers with 99 scores that one-half of the 


shooters who broke 98 did not receive 
any of the prize money. Homer Clark 
of Alton, [ll, won the Professional 
Championship, and Mrs. L. G. Vogel of 


Detroit, Mich., will be regarded as the 
Woman Amateur Champion by reason of 
her score in the Grand American Handi- 
cap, for there was no special race to de- 
cide the woman’s title this year. 
Consolation Handicap was won by R.A. 


Nutt of El Paso, IIL, with 96 hits from 


19 yards. 

During the tournament 303,258 targets 
were thrown, which is. the 
number ever thrown in a Grand Ameri- 
can show. The greatest number previ- 
ous was in the Grand Park Carnival, Chi- 
cago, two years ago, when 282,470 were 
thrown. These targets cost 2 cents each. 
The shells used would be the same num- 
ber as the targets thrown and they cost 
about 5 cents each, This medns.that it 
cost 7 cents evéry time a gun was fired, 
which in round figures would be $21,- 
226.06 for the pleasure of the shooters. 

The actual time consumed in the 
shooting of the tournament was about 
40 hours. In 40 hours there are 2,400 
minutes and 144,000 seconds, which 
means that more than two shots were 
fired every second for more than four 
hours—which ali will agree is some 
shooting. The entrance mcney of the 
shooters and the purses given by the 


took | 


in the first shoot off | 


He broke the remaining 149, | 
while Arie by missing a target made an- | 
other tie. Arie had been timing his tar- | 


Larson |. 


19 yards—a new record for this | 


The | 


greatest | 















CHARLES 
LARSON 


with an 


ITHACA 
GUN 


Broke 99x 100 tar- 
gets and won the 
Wisconsin State 
Championship. 
| Mr. Larson could 
not have beaten 
all comers with 
any gun except an 
ITHACA with a 
| lightning lock. 
ITHACA doubles 
| forgame, 
$24.00 up. 
ITHACA singles 
for trap, 
$85.00 up. 
Catalog FREE. 
Address: Box 10 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 













THE GUN OF 
QUALITY 








in quality 
about what 
‘ou pay for. 
q It is not often 
we get som: 
or nothing. 
4 If you are looking 
or you can 
God te in the 
fever-if your 
main c jer- 
ation is cheap- 
ness of price— 
look for some 
other gun. 





9 Write for Catalogue— 
ble guns $25 up. 


Lefever Arms Co., Inc., 110 Lake St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Rifle worit Bruise 
Because the Maxim §$houlder 


Silencer ab- 

sorbs 75% of the recoil. In- 
crease the pleasure of home 
practise or hunting trip with a 


It will make you a better ° 
marksman— prevents flinching Free 
and nervous tension. Teach your This 
family target practise at home or Book 
camp. Send for free book—full 


of stories. The Maxim Silencer * 
Company, 62 Homestead Ave.,Hartford,Cona> 
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SLEEP ON AIR 


With a Comfort Sleeping Pocket 


Equipped with a COMFORT SLEEPING-POCKET 
You Can Sleep on a Pile of Rocks and Be Comfortable 


fine 
pi ae SRP 
Bal 











We make air goods for Snie. camp, yacht, canoe, etc. Write for Catalogue A. 
Successors to the METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO. 


Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol, Mass. 


Metropolitan Air 
S are recom- 
mended .by the 
Forest Service, 
Campers, Physi- 
cians, Invalids, 
Tuberculosis Pa- 
tients and Sports- 
men everywhere. 
warm, com- 
fortable, dry bed. 
Wind, rain, cold 
and moisture 
proof. Packs 
6x25. 




















The Brilliant Search Light has been 
on the market for over seventeen 
years. Wherever men hunt, frog- 
fish, cruise, or need a good night 
light, there you will find the Bril- 
liant Search Light. 

Sold from Maine to California— 
from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and in practically all foreign coun- 


tries. 
The reason for their wide popular- 
ity is satisfactory service, conve- 


nience and reliability. 








THE. BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


(A GOOD NIGHT COMPANION) 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT MFG. CO., 


—_ 


The Brilliant Search Light can be 
worn on the head—and one filling of 
carbide lasts for eight hours. Comes 
= single, double and interchangeable 
ens, 


Style 1. Single Lens, $5.00. Double 
Lens, $6.00. Int, Lens, $6.50. 

Style 2. Adjustable Candle Flame 
Burner, add 50c. 

Style 3. Adjustable Flat Flame 
Burner, add $1.00. 


Write for Descriptive Folder. 
At All Dealers. 


Dept. 4. DULUTH, MINN. 
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NO CATALOGS 


PAUL E. STUECK \i?2th*sserxicee 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 


FISHING TACKLE 


THAT'S FIT FOR FISHING 











Interstate Association amounted to more 
than $15,000—and with the hotel bills, 
railroad fares and other expenses of the 
shooters the cost of a Grand American 
Handicap Tournament runs into the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. It is 
a much bigger event than the general 
public imagines. There were 798 start- 
ers in the Handicap out of 808 entries. 
The number of starters is only 40 less 
than shot in the tournament in Chicago 
two years ago. 

There were some exceptional bits of 
shooting in the tournament which are 
not noticed by the outsiders. In one 
squad of four men in the National Am- 
ateur Championship 200 targets were 
broken. in succession. This was the 
squad headed by Jay Clark. Clark set 
the pace and the others hewed right to 
the mark. 

Six states were not represented in the 
National Amateur Championship—Lou- 
isiana, Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and Utah. Maine 
has never been represented in the cham- 
pionship. E. A. Randall has won the 
state title three years in succession but 
has always passed up the chance to win 
the national honors. 

When it gets so that shooters can 
break 98 targets and not get in on the 
prize money it is time to make a change 
in the division of the prize money. So 
many shooters were close to being per- 
fect in the Chicago Overture that only a 
few of the 98 shots got a division. And 
there were 28 prizes. The shooters would 
feel better satisfied if the money was 
strung out a little more and not so much 
given to the first three shooters. It 
makes everyone feel a little better to be 
able to win something, and the more 
winners the more popular will the sport 
become with them. Everyone likes to 
win. 

There was a touch of sentiment in the 
winning of the A. B. Richardson Mem- 
orial Trophy by R. A, King. King and 
Richardson last met in the National Am- 
ateur Championship in Chicago in 1915 
and tied for second and third places. 
King was more than delighted to be 
able to take back home the memorial to 
the Delaware sportsman. 

No shoot would have been complete 
without the veterans Andy Meaders of 
Nashville, Tenn., and Captain J. F. Breit- 
enstein of Burlington, Ia. Meaders is 
76 and good enough to break 98 in the 
Grand American and Breitenstein is 74 
and says he will come to the Grand 
American just as long as he lives, and 
he. looks good for many years yet. 

The feeling among the shooters’ is that 
every effort should be made to have the 
tournament at the South Shore Club 
again next summer, and there is this 
much to say—if the South Shore Club 
wants the tournament they can have it. 
It could not be staged in a better place 
with conditions so near perfect. 


Colorado State Shoot. 


R. A. King, Colorado state trapshoot- 
ing champion, was again first at the 
conclusion of the Colorado state shoot, 
which was concluded at Oak Creek on 
August 14th, winning high honors for 
the meet with 289 out of 300 targets 
shot at. B. E. Moritz and W. R. Thomas 
were tied for second honors with a score 
of 281. Charles Plank was third with 
279 and was high for the second day, 
getting 146 out of 150. The shoot was 
one of the best ever held in the state. 





The scores for the last day fol- 
low: Rice, 138-150; Saul, 141-150; Mor- 
itz, 142-150; W. R. Thomas, 140-150; 
Plank, 146-150; R. A. King, 140-150; 


Roller, 137-150; Stanton, 130-150; D. W. 
Thomas, 141-150; Powell, 129-150; Burt, 
137-150; Reid, 128-150; Ed Bell, 135-150; 
Cliff, 104-150; Bowman, 138-150; Mul- 
ford, 105-150; Brennen, 133-150; Griffin, 
100-150; Morgan, 141-150; Richardson, 
117-150; D. W. King, 140-150; Foster, 
63-150; Lockhart, 109-135; L, Bell, 45-75; 
Cassidy, 50-75; Tolman, 69-75. 
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Immediate Results 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided is a_ cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
losing pon against heavy odds, and means a_ use snuff Tobacco Redeemer will positively re- “\ 





serious shock to your nervous system. Sodon’t move all craving for tobacco in any form in 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will 
quit you if you will just take Tobacco Redeemer begin to decrease after the very first —_ 
according to directions. there’s no waiting for results. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference wheth- Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
er you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single drugs of any kind—it is a most marvelously quick, 
month or for 50 years, or how much you use, orin thoroughly reliable, and absolutely scientific 
what form you use it. Whether you smoke remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient treatment. 
After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue 
the use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in every way. If you 
really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using 
it, it will not awaken the slightest desire in youyou should at once begin a course of Tobacco 
Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 








A single trial will convince the most skeptical. 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes 
with each full tréatment. If Tobacco Redeemer 


Let Us Send You Convincing 


Pr f If you’re a slave of the tobacco 
00 habit and want to find a sure, 
quick way of quitting ‘‘for keeps’® you 


fails to banish the tobacco habit when taken ac- 
cording to the plain and easy directions, your 
money will be cheerfully refunded upon demand. 


a a a Gee eee 
MAIL COUPON FOR 
CONVINCING PROOF 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 


owe it to yourself and to your family to Dept. 387 St. Louis, Mo. 

mail the ee below or send your Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 

name and address on a postal and re- booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 

— hed onto, Bead Re chememeg Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit. ¢ 

and positive proof that Tobacco N 

Red c wi quickly free you BITC)... cccccccccccccccccccccescccccsccccccecccccccccccccccccccccccccescecesceseseoose 

from the habit. iii ia hctnsctitdichiadtnahenrensdincantiedincocshinetanenn 
NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 

Dept. 387 Town.. Prrrrriiit titi iit State eseccesecceceseosese eeceee 








St. Louis, Mo, ' 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of FOUR CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION. 


No advertisement in- 


serted for less than SIXTY CENTS, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 


of small accounts in this department, 
first of each preceding month. 


ences the names of two reputable persons with your advertisement. 


Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 
For the protection of both advertisers and readers, we require that you submit as refer- 
OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly 


by thousands. of 


sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this: classified advertising the cheapest 


and most effective you can buy. 











that 
twenty-two states of the Union. 





What a Classified Ad Did for This Man. 


Manager Outdoor Life:—Altho a few days late, I received all an- 
swers and sold the gun to Mr. Dilley. 
there were forty-six replies to that one-line ad, representing 
From Maine and Vermont to each of 
the states on the Pacific and the Canadian boundary they came, not 
to mention those in the middle, Texas, Idaho, Kansas and some more.” 
All wanted that Colt auto, proof positive of the inherent propensity of 
an American for a gun, an inclination that is slowly being dissipated 
by natural causes.—George King, Cleveland, Ohio, 


It may interest you to know 








Kennel Department. 


OORANG AIREDALE TERRIERS—The 

Twentieth Century all-round dogs, 
are the greatest utility strain on earth. 
Their superior intelligence makes them 
the most desirable of friends and com- 
panions for man, woman and child. 
Their faithful and untiring watchfulness 
makes them the best of guards and pro- 
tectors for camp, home or estate. For 
automobjle use they are par excellence. 
They are careful and efficient stock 
dogs. They are true sporting terriers 
and have no equals as waterdogs, re- 
trievers and hunters of all kinds of 
game. The, are trailers, tree barkers 
and stayers. They will climb a tree or 
go to earth and fight anything from a 
rat to a bear, They are raised in the 
open and are worked 365 days in the 
year. Their iron constitution withstands 
the hardest usage and they are breed- 
ers of vigorous youngsters whose hunt- 
ing instincts are bred in the bone. A 
big selection of choice stock at all times. 
Six famous Oorangs at stud. Also one 
of the largest and best-equipped condi- 





tioning kennels in the country. Further 
information on request. Oorang Ken- 
nels, Dept. 12, La Rue, Ohio. 9-tf 





OUR SALES LIST FOR THIS MONTH: 

Ca-ton Hill Kennels, , Whitehall, N. Y. 
West Highland White female, 3 years 
old, sire a champion; price $15. Aire- 
dales of the highest breeding, $15 to $50, 
according to age, type and sex. Brood 
bitch for $25 with free service to a son 
of Ch. Rockley Oorang, Ch. Soudan 
Swivillier, or Ch. King Oorang.. English 
Toy Spaniel puppies and Pekingese, 
show specimens; price $50 to $100. Bull 
terrier dog, $20; bitch, $15, age 5 months, 
sire Ch. Allfire Alive. All registered or 
eligible and your money back if not sat- 
isfied. 10-1t 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS, Irish wolf- 

hounds, English bloodhounds, Russian 
wolfhounds, American foxhounds, : lion, 
eat, deer, wolf, ’coon and varmint. All 
trained, Shipped on trial. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Pur- 
chaser to decide. Fifty-page highly-il- 
lustrated catalog, 5c stamp. Rookwood 
Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 4-tf 








The BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, of 

Berry, Ky., offer for sale setters and 
pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf 
and deer hounds, coon and opossum 
hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, 
bear and lion hounds; also Airedale 
terriers. All dogs shipped on thirty 
days trial. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Sixty-page high- 
ly illustrated, instructive, and inter- 
esting catalogue for ten cents in 
stamps or ¢ coin. (8-tf) 


MOUNTAIN VIEW AIREDALES are 

working in the game country from 
Alaska to 'Mexico ‘and. delivering *the 
goods. Bred in’ the heart of the Rock- 
ies from trained working stock, they 
are noted for size, gameness and relia- 








bility. Pups, bitches in whelp and 
trained dogs for sale, Mountain View 
Kennels, Butte, Mont. 11-tf 


HAVE TWO-YEAR-OLD MALE AIRE- 

DALE eligible for registration; good 
husky dog with some experience in the 
mountains; .41 Colt just like new inside 
and out; Baloptican lantern slide pro- 
jector which is also good enlarging cam- 
era, Want binocular, telescope sight 
and .22 Colt automatic, Calvin Hazel- 
baker, Grangeville, Ida. 10-1t 








THE. HOMESTEAD KENNELS, GREEN- 

WOOD, MISS., have for sale trained 
hounds for all purposes—fox and cat, 
wolf and deer, ’coon and opossum, squir- 
rel and rabbit hounds. Young dogs and 


puppies. Trained dogs sent on fifteen 
days’ trial. Ten cents for illustrated 
catalog. 5-6t 





FOR SALE—TWO GOOD deer hounds, 
strong, fast and stayers. Williams 
strain. Four and five years old. One 
pod fox dogs, well broken, three and 
years old, by Hoodoo. Guaranteed. 
n English, Ossining, N. Y. 10-1t 





mm -- Pointers 


Broken Dogs 
and Brood Bitches, by 
Champion Comanche 
Frank, Fishel’s Frank 
and Champion Nicholas 
R, Champion Arnand 
Ham. Printed list free. 
Write for your copy. 5-tf. 


i) U.R. Fishel, Hope, Ind. 
Box CO. 





TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 





foxhounds, ‘coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, bear, deerhounds. Setters, 
pointers. House and pet farm dogs. Fer- 
rets. Catalog 10c. Brown's Kennels, 
York, Pa, 9-6t 
FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS, trained 


dogs and pups, broken in splendid 
game country. Satisfaction given or 
money refunded. The Homestead Ken- 
nels,, West Swanzey, N. H. 8-6t 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, 

breeder and trainer. Registered stock. 
Genuine curly-coated rat-tail strain, 
Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 10-1t 


HIGHEST-CLASS PUPPIES from Im- 

ported English Cocker Spaniels, $10 
and up. Matrons in whelp, $25 and up. 
Eligible. Obo Cocker Kennels, Box 1703, 
Denver, Colo. 5-tf 











FOR SALE—POINTER PUPPIES from 

splendid litter. Whelped April 24th. 
Farm reared and all pointing. Write for 
prices and photos. G. C. ae Porter- 
ville, Calif. . , .9=2t 


FOR SALE—Some splendid setter and 








MOUNTAIN - BRED AIREDALES, big, 

vigorous pups from hunting, fighting 
parents who have the royal blood ofall 
the leading champions and winners of 


the present day. Imported and Ameri- 
can-bred studs at service. All stock 
guaranteed and prices right. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, Colo. 10-1t 





SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 

DOGS. A vegetable compound, capsule 
form; harmless. Results guaranteed. 
Prepaid, 8 doses 50c; 18, $1; 50, $2; 100, 
$3.50. Chemical Products Co., Box 1523, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 8-6t 


THE MOUNT YONAH FARM KENNELS 

—Cleveland, Ga. offers for sale 
trained ’coon, opossum, skunk and squir- 
rel hounds; fox, cat and rabbit hounds; 
also young dogs, Trained dogs sent on 
trial. List free. 10-1t 


Hounds! Hounds! 
HOUNDS! 








coon, and rabbit hounds, at 
the right price and guaeranteed. 
Stamps for photos. 10-66 


H.C. LYTLE, Fredericksburg, Ohio 





FOXHOUND, MALE; black, white and 

tan. Fine looking. . Big, strong hound, 
12 months old; price $10. Address. Den- 
ver Boarding Kennels, 2919 Forest St., 
Denver, Colo. 10-tf 


ALWAYS A FEW GOOD AIREDALE 





pups on hand, from real sporting 
parents. Ch. St. Ronan at stud, best 
coated Airedale in America. Dr. Dea- 
con, Willows, Calif. 10-3t 





COCKER SPANIEL, TOY, perfect little 

gem, 11 months old, beautiful réd, fe- 
male, house-broken, sweet disposition; 
$15. Address Denver Boarding Kennels, 
2919 Forest St., Denver, Colo. 10-ttf 


ENGLISH POINTER, shot over two sea- 
sons, well broke natural retriever, pa- 
pers furnished, closed season reason for 








selling. Cheap, considering dog. L. C. 
Merry, Box 37, Beloit, Wis. 10-1t 
MANGE, ECZEMA, ear canker, goitre, 


cured or no charge. Write for partic- 
ulars, describing the trouble. Eczema 
Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12-12t 


FOR SALE—Registered Airedale Pups. 

Males, $12; females, $6. Bred in the 
blue from hunting parents, Ready to 
ship now. Al Aikins, Viroqua, Wis, 10-1t 


FOR SALE— AIREDALES — Standard 








bred (registered) bitch and puppies. 
Bred in the Black Hills. Black Hills 
Kennels; Maitland, S. D. 8-3t 





TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS; 
also ’coon and varmint hounds; on 
trial. John W. Burks, Bolivar, = 


| THE PALMER AIREDALES 


FORSALE-—Standard-bred (reg- 
| eres eS abet of 
America. Price $15 each. Write 
R. M. PALMER (10-6) 
i} ColmanBldg., Seattle, Wash. 











FOR : SALE—IRISH SETTER puppies 
born in June. Siré Whistler’s Nobby, 





pointer pups and dogs, spaniels and dam Richwood’s Cleo. Puppies can be 
retrievers. Send stamps for lists. Thor- registered Prices reasonable Edgar 
obred Kennels; Atlantic, Iowa.:.' 4-tf Whistler, Burlington, Kan. 10- it 
LLEWELLEN SETTERS, Pointer pups. CHBESAPEAKES FOR SALE—Get a 

Older 4 World’s best breeding, on Strain that has been tried out. We 
approval, William. McGirk, Silvana, can supply your wants. Dr. Otto Niel- 
Wash. 10-6t son, Ephraim, Utah. 5-6t 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 











Conducted by Walter Cecil Cox. 





Setters. 


In this issue I am going to devote my 
space for my model dog to the English 
setters. All the remarks that I. have 
made on pointers in the last issue ap- 
ply with equal force to the setters, but 
in addition to what I have said, I wish 
to emphasize one thing in relation to 
English setters, among others I am go- 
ing to describe, particularly in the strain 
known as Llewellyn, which blood prac- 
tically runs thru all our present-day 
dogs—and that is, that more than any 
other breed this dog has been bred for 
brains, and more than any other breed 
they have been skillfully and scientifi- 
cally bred for brains. Brains, nose and 
endurance, but especially for brains, un- 
til today we have an example of what 
careful selection of sires and dams will 
do in developing intelligence in a dog. 
Those unacquainted with the English 
setter have no conception of the intel- 
lectual standard which this dog has 
reached. After careful analysis I be- 
lieve more money has been expended on 
setters than any other breed in the ag- 
gregate. I am afraid to quote prices at 
which some setters (and pointers) have 
changed hands for fear of being called 
an exaggerator. However, I cannot re- 
sist quoting a recent sale, that of Mary 
Montrose, a pointer, and three other set- 
ters, to Mr. William Ziegler for $7,000. 
Mary Montrose has already won $30,000. 
One can hardly take up the story of the 
English setter without mention of the 
great names that have helped develon 
this breed, Mr. Llewellyn, Edward Lav- 
erack in England, J, M. Avent, and Ma- 
jor Taylor, etc., etc., in America, and 
such celebrities among the dogs them- 
selves with their great achievements as 
Roderigo, Gladstone, Count Noble, etc., 
etc., to mention no more of the great 
ones, and to come no nearer our present- 
day setters. It is our confirmed convic- 
tion, after careful survey of all the vir- 
tues of all the other breeds, and we 
know them pretty well, that the highest 
ideal in a dog is a companion and ser- 
vant to man has been evolved thru the 
most skillful breeding that has ever 
been applied to dogs, in the English set- 


ter. No one except those who have act- 
ually used the setter in his own sphere 
can properly appreciate what has been 
attained in the development of this 
breed of dogs. Attendance at a modern 
field trial of the most inexperienced will 
change anyone’s conception of what a 
dog can be trained and bred to do, But 
attendance at a field trial with suffi- 
cient experience and knowledge to grasp 
the true significance of the difficult 
work a setter performs day after day 
as a matter of routine, the onlooker be- 
comes lost in admiration. In no other 
breed is the bond of sympathy devel- 
oped between man and dog like that be- 
tween the setter and his master; in no 
other breed has the reasoning power 
been developed like it has im the setter. 
Terms like docility, fidelity, sagacity, 
obedience, which are so constantly ap- 
plied indiscriminately to dogs, have a 
real meaning when coupled to a setter; 
the stories of a setter’s intelligence, and 
the perfect restraint under which they 
are controlled are too well known to 
be mentioned over again by me. Easily 
the most self-possessed of all breeds, 
easily the dog of personality, there is 
an ease and charm about the high-bred 
English setter alone possessed by him. 
The sweetest disposition of all breeds I 
have ever been associated with, the 
quiet, refined feeling of the English set- 
ter and his gentle, unruffled, kind man- 
ner, always makes you think of him as 
on a higher plane than any other breed. 


In discussing our drawing of the set- 
ter this month, no one could embody in 
one drawing a setter that would suit all 
setter breeders. Setter men do not de- 
viate much in their ideals of setter type, 
that. is, to a novice, but that little dif- 
ference among the setter breeders is 
a mountain. The principal difference 
. (there are others) is the difference in 
what is called the bench show type, and 
the working type, a subject too large 
to elaborate on here, but I should like 
to mention just one point in the com- 
parative merits of the two. It is self- 
evident ability to win in the field is a 
matter of brain, stamina and nose, on 
which type and style have absolutely no 
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Kennel Department—Cont. 
TRAINED FOX and wolf hounds, ’coon, 
opossum, skunk and rabbit hounds on 
trial. R. N. Hendricks, Bolivar, Mo. 9-2t 


TRAINED *COON HOUNDS and rabbit- 











ers on trial. Partly trained hound. 
Stamp. Curtis E. Matz, Carmi, Ill. 10-1it 
| FOX, DEER, ‘COON Hounds; squirrel 


| 
| 








dogs and rabbit hounds. J. R. Steph- 
ens, Edgemont, Ark 10-3t 


FOR SALE—TWO GOOD HUNTING dogs 
—fine for coyote or bear. L. N. Pier- 
son, Sprague, Wash. 10-1t 








REGISTERED ENGLISH Bloodhounds— 
Puppies and grown dogs. Greensward 
Kennels, Fredonia, Kans. 3-12t 


DOGS FOR SALE 


From five dollarsup. All breeds. 
A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS (--tf) 
2919 FoREST STREET, DENVER, CoLo. 























Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Etc. 


BIG GAME HUNTING, trout fishing, 

sightseeing and camping trips by pack 
trains in the heart of the Montama Rock- 
ies. The Allan Ranch is a delightful 
place to spend your vacation; touring 





mountains on all sides of ranch. Write 
for information. Ralph Allan, Guide and 
Outfitter, Gilman, Mont. 5-6t 





CARIBOU, B. Cc. THE NEW big game 

country. Good moose, caribou, grizzly, 
black and brown bear and goat hunting. 
Trips by pack horse or boat, fine scen- 
ery and fishing for summer trips. Write 
Thompson Bros., Barkerville, B. C. 9-11t 


DR. WILL B. SHORE, Big Game Hunt- 

er and Outfitter, Yellowstone Park 
camping tours. Bear hunting in spring. 
Moose, elk, sheep and deer from Septem- 
ber list to ‘November 15th. Address, Cody, 
Wyoming. 3-tf 


April and M 
BEAR HUNTING September > 
GOATS Sram, 
All other game September to November 


Take our celebrated Salmon River Lunting trip by boat a distance 
of 300 miles. Shooting and hunting the entire distance. 


For terms, particulars and reference address 
FIVE MILE RANCH, P.O. Dixie, IDAHO 


Gaurantee shots at BEAR, April and May; and GOATS, 
Sept. and Oct. (8-6t) 











SPEND YOUR VACATION AT 
cer’s Wigwam Ranch” 


“Spen- 
near Cody, Wy- 


oming. Good fishing; mountain sheep, 
deer, elk and bear hunting. Address I. 
Cc. Spencer, Ishawooa, Wyo. 8-3t 





THE BIG-GAME FIELDS OF BRITISH 

COLUMBIA and Washington for 
moose, caribou, sheep, deer, goats, pan- 
ther, grizzly, black and brown bear. 
Best pack of dogs in the Northwest. 


| Large or small parties conducted. P. 


C. Peterson, North Bend, Wash. 4-tf 


FOR MOOSE, CARIBOU, goat and griz- 
aly bear hunting in Caribou Mountains 
write R. H. Renshaw, McBride, B. C. 
5-8t 








BIG GAME HUNTERS. Shot guaranteed. 

Moose, caribou and bear. For inform- 
ation and references write J. Van Shaik, 
Loos, B. C. 3-9t 


Arms. 














YES—1! WILL TRADE GUNS WITH YOU 


Also buy for cash anything you may have for 
sale. Always have Mausers, automatics and fine 
double guns—besides lots of revolvers and auto- 
matic pistols and a few fine old relics on hand. 

2c stamp for complete list. Remember: I 
stand half the express charges. (5-tf) 


R. F. MINER 
No. 2 PRINCETON COURT, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Arms—Cont. 


BUY, TRADE OR SELL. I will trade 

guns or rifles with you, Will buy for 
cash anything in firearms you have to 
offer. Have at all times Ross, Mausers, 
Newtons and all leading makes of rifles, 
cheap and high. grade double guns, au- 
tomatic and repeating guns, Colt and 
Smith & Wesson revolvers, automatic 
pistols including Lugers. Send 2c stamp 
for complete list. I aS ee half the 
express charges, Address m. R. Burk- 
hard, 148 East Fourth St., St. Paul, Minn. 
The original and old reliable gun dealer. 
Established 18565. 6-tf 


GUN BARGAINS — Second - hand and 
shop-worn guns, rifles and revolvers. 
We ship gun bargains all over the coun- 
try—examination and trial before buy- 
ing. Here are sOme samples: 1 Fran- 
cotte 12-26 R. Cyl. L. Mod. 6 lbs. P. G. 
Stock 12%x2% auto ejector, excellent 
condition, cost $450; now $225. 1 Green- 
er 12-28 R. Imp. Cyl. L. Mod, 6% lbs. % 
P. G. stock 144%x2%, perfect condition, 
cost $200; now $150. 1 Scott 20-27 R. 
Mod. L, full 5 Ibs. 9 oz. P. G. stock 
14x38, good condition, cost $100; now $55. 
1 Fox Grade A 12-28 R. Mod. L. full 7 
lbs. 2 oz, % P. G. stock 144%x2%, cost 
$45; now $30. 1 Savage .22 H. P., per- 
fect condition, cost $33.25; now $20.00. 
1 Winchester fancy T. D. .30 cal. with 
extra barrel, .88-55, cost $65; now $55. 
1 Remington automatic, .35 cal., slightly 
shop-worn, cost $38.30; now $28. Send 
for complete List E, Wm. Read & Sons, 
Inc., 364 Washington St., Boston, rw 
10-1t 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER - NIEDNER 
single-shot rifle, cal. .30-1906 Spring- 











field, No. 3 Special Winchester barrel, 
28 in.; Mann breech-block and firing- 
pin; A-5 Winchester telescope sight; 


stock checkered; sling swivels; perfect 
condition inside and out; cost before 
war, $75; take $50. One .45-70 Sharpe- 
Bochart rifle, 32-in. barrel, set triggers, 


barrel perfect inside, full stock, open 
military sights; $20. J. B. T., 532 Wal- 
ton St., Victoria, B. C. 10-tf-c 





1 MANUFACTURE THE BEST 
rifle sights, rifle cleaners, 
gun oil, fine celluloid cov- 
ered (Pyrolin Ivory) clean- 
ing rods and waterproof 
bootgreasemade. Mysights 
willimprove your shooting, 
my cleaning roel oil and cl i te will 
prolong the accurate , te of any gun barrel; and my 
boot grease is WATERPROO! 

Catalog free oe om your dealer, or (2-tf) 


C.W.DUBOIS, Box955, TACOMA, WASH. 


HAVING APPLIED FOR ADMISSION 

to the officers’ training camp, and an- 
ticipating being absent for the dura- 
tion of the war or longer, I am offering 
several guns for sale, some high grade, 
some medium, all priced well under cost, 
all in practically new condition, with- 











out blemish or rust spot. Descriptions 
will be sent on application. Chas. Ask- 
ins, Ames, Okla, 9-2t 





.22 CALIBER rifle barrels renewed with 

a rifled steel tube; price $4.25 for 24- 
inch barrels, .22 caliber barrels rebored 
to .25 rim-fire, $6.50. .25-20 rebored to 
.82-30, $7.00. Cash with order. Accur- 
acy and durability guaranteed. C. A. 
Diller, 24 So. Perry St., Dayton, O. 10-1t 


BUY, SELL OR TRADE—Firearms suit- 

able for collections. Old gun booksor 
catalogs. Fine breech - loading or per- 
cussion target weapons. List for red 
stamp. P. L. Johnson, 6011 Broad St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 7-tf 


AMERICAN AND IMPORTED Walnut 

gun stocks, blanks. Plain, $1; fancy, 
$2.00; extra fancy, $3.00. Military stocks 
a specialty, Clarence Harner, 113 N. 
Isabella, Springfield, Ohio. 10-4t 


SELL OR EXCHANGE—Ten Colt percus- 

sion revolvers. Modern guns. Survey- 
or’s compass. Lyman and Marble sights. 
Winchester express repeater. Taylors 
Camp, Camden, New York. 10-1t 














SIX LEFEVER DOUBLE BARREL sam- 
ple guns, 12 gauge 80 inch and 10 
gauge 30 inch, at $25 and up. Write for 
H. L. Green, a 
-3t 


description and price. 
Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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influence. They are unseen qualities, 
whereas beautiful shape, type and color 
are ALL that is required to win on the 
bench—too utterly different qualifica- 
tions. 

The truth of the whole question is 
that setters, like some other hunting 
breeds, are bred altogether by sports- 
men for work in the field, and there- 
fore for utility, and practically all the 
setters and other hunting dogs of this 
kind that find their way into the dog 
shows are not bred by dog fanciers with 
a view to show, but by sportsmen to 
hunt; but they are judged when shown 
at a bench show by the arbitrary stand- 
ard set up by the dog fanciers for show 
purposes. The bench show standard, as 
a show standard, cannot be improved 
upon, but the effort to judge them in a 
show on combination lines has brought 
confusion to the minds of many dog 
breeders and led to endless discussions 
(see my article in Outdoor Life on judg- 
ing dogs). Even the American Kennel 
Club, which governs all dog shows, has 
fallen into the error of meddling in 
field trials, by offering to give points of 
merit for work done in the field—some- 
thing entirely foreign to its province. 
There is no especial working or field 
trial setter type in the sense of the word 
“type” as we know it for a dog show. 
The setter men who hunt naturally 
would like to combine in their dogs the 
elegant, symmetrical lines set up by the 
show standard, but they will not sacri- 
fice their blood line built up so care- 
fully for work in the field, for an out- 
cross with style and beauty, and indeed 
it would be a grave mistake if they, or 
anyone, interested in any hunting breed, 
began breeding for looks instead of for 
work. 


EXPLANATION OF CUT. 


Figure 1 is a favorite ideal of the 
editor’s; the muzzle is not exactly the 
classic muzzle of the bench show type, 
neither is the body the brilliant, stylish, 
wind-splitter of the field trial order. 
This is the good, average setter that 
gets the game for the average shooting 
man, the natural retriever, the natural 
hunter, the all-around setter that prac- 
tically requires no special training for 
his work. He comes to it quite natu- 
he is the all-around sportsman’s 
beloved family dog, the kind of dog that 
jumped in of his own accord and took 
my birds away from another man’s dog 
which was getting them for his master; 
the same kind of a dog I sent home for 
more cartridges when I ran out of cart- 
ridges, and he went home and got them 
for me. Our state game warden, Mr. W. 
B. Frazer, has just such a setter, the 
idol of his master and the family. 

Number 4 is an _ old-fashioned, big, 
heavy type head, along the line of the 
old Monk of Furness head, with quite 
sub-human intelligence, lots of room for 
brains, but this type had to be sacri- 
ficed for a smaller-headed, speedier type. 

Number 5 is a type that runs in cer- 
tain strains, rather more determined and 
headstrong. This head is a little after 
the lines of Crazy Queen, Mr. Seymour 
Warren's dog, so well known to Denver 
shooters ten or twelve years ago for her 
wonderful work in the field. 

Number 6 is a very old type of twen- 
ty-five years ago, which has since come 
to the front to be revived, with a slight 
modification, as an ideal show classical 
head. 

Number 7 belongs to a very hard gal- 
loping strain of working setters, not so 
handsome as workmanlike; Mr. J. A. 
Porter’s Dick, so well known all over 
Colorado a dozen years ago and who 
only weighed 19 pounds, also a wonder- 
ful worker, was an example of this type. 

















WANTED—PRISM BINOCULARS. Win- 


chester, Remington, pump and auto- 
matic guns, rifles, leather cases for 
them, .380 Colt automatic, tent and 
camping outfit. Walter Harrington, Car- 
thage, Mo. 10-1t 


EXCHANGE STEVENS RIFLE 6S. §S. .22, 

Lyman sights and Maxim silencer. 
New condition. Want silk tent or cash. 
A. F,. Wallace, Station A, Milwaukee, 
Wisc, 10-1t 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—Winchester au- 








tomatic rifle, .22 cal., and pair of gen- 
uine French 2A ligne Lemair ielda 
glasses, D. Trass, Madison, Wisc. 10-1t 





FOR SALE—.30-40 Winchester, ’95 mod- 

el, ivory bead front sight, sporting rear, 
shotgun butt. Fine condition. A. N - 
50 Cutting St., Winchester, Mass. 10-1t 


GUNS RESTOCKED, CHOKED or en- 
graved. Marlin .22 repeater, $9. John 
W. Harrison, Grass Creek, Ind. 10-1t 


WANT LUGER PISTOL or carbine, State 
condition. Price. Trapper, 915 North 
16th St., Boise, Idaho. 10-1t 


SEND 2C STAMP for Bargain List. New 
and used firearms. Walter Harring- 
ton, Carthage, Mo, 10-1t 


Antique Firearms. 


BUY, SELL, EXCHANGE all sorts old- 

time and modern firearms. Stephen 
Van. Rensselaer, Antiques, 805 Madison 
Ave., New York. 1-12t 


Birds and Animals. 


DETROIT BIRD STORE, Detroit, Mich., 

offers_rare live animals, pets, talking 
parrots, singing canaries, fancy pigeons, 
pheasants, :pea-fowls, pets all kinds. Cir- 
culars free. 8-3t 


FERRETS—$3; $30 doz. Belgian, Flem- 

ish Rabbits, $2. Eighteen Black Orp- 
ingtons. Two cocks, prize winners, 
50. Dogs. Stamp, please. Dalton, Wells- 
ville, Ohio. 10-1t 


TRAINED FERRETS FOR SALE. White 

or brown. Large or small. LHither 
sex. Also guinea pigs of many colors. 
J. E. Younger, Leavittsburg, Ohio, 10-1t 


FERRETS FOR SALE—HBither color, 
size or sex. Send for free catalog. 
George Schondel, Marshallville, —— 

10-2t 


VERY LARGE LIVE MALE MOUNTAIN 
LION FOR SALE—In perfect condi- 
tion. Steve Elkins, Mancos, Colo. 3-tf 


FERRETS FOR SALE—Large or small 
lots. Write for prices. W. H. Camp- 
bell, New London, Ohio, Route 2. 9-3t 


Homesteads and Lands. 


IS HE CRAZY?—The owner of a planta- 

tion in Mississippi is giving away a 
few five-acre tracts. The only condi- 
tion is that figs be planted. The own- 
er wants enough figs raised to supply a 
canning factory. You can secure five 
acres and an interest in the factory by 
writing Eubank Farms Co., 1200 Key- 
stone, Pittsburgh, Pa. They will plant 
and care for your trees for $6 per 
month, Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man is crazy for 
giving away such valuable land, but 
there may be method in his ee 


HOMESTEADS, INDIAN LANDS, timber 

and mineral claims. Good fur farm, 
trapping, hunting and fishing locations. 
Advance fee $2. Eugene Eaton, Guide 
and Investigator, Bandon, Ore. 9-6t 


Pictures, Photographs, Post Cards. 
JUST GIRLS—25 Post Cards of Girls, 


25c, postpaid. (No landscapes.) Ad- 
dress O. K. Pub. Co., Decatur, Ill. 10-tf 


Stamps, Coins, Curios. 


MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My i!- 



























































Instrated catalog and a showy shell 
mailed for 10c, J. H. Holmes, Clearwa- 
ter, Florida. 1-tf 
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Taxidermy. 


GOING OUT OF BUSINESS—Mounted 
and unmounted elk and deer heads 
for sale for much less than cost. Also 
mounted birds and animals. Write for 
pees L. Loew, Taxidermist, saga a> 
ash, - 


FUR FARM FOR SALE—Located in fine 
hunting, fishing, trapping country; 
equipped and _ stocked. Also mink, 

skunks, ’coons, ferrets, pheasants, etc., 

for sale, B. Tippman, La Crosse, de 














FOR SALE—Some very fine lion and 
black bear rugs, full and half head; 


killed this winter; fur, prime; cheap if 
taken at once. C, M. Carson, 1023 Riv- 
erside Ave., Spokane, Wash. 9-tf-c. 





WANTED—To buy skulls of coyotes, 

wildcats, bears, mountain lions, Stain- 
sky Taxidermy Co., Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 9-2t 


100 ARTIFICIAL SKULLS, all kinds. 

One-half price to quick buyer. Wil- 
liam Gillette, Taxidermist, 6145 South 
Yakama Ave., Tacoma, Wash, 10-1t 


E. Cc. SHABILON, Artist Taxidermist, 
Orangeville, Illinois, does first class 
Taxidermy work in all its yer er 
-2t 


FOR SALE—MOUNTED GAME HEADS. 
Get my price list before buying else- 
where. C. W. Erb, Pottsville, Pa, 10-1t 














FOR BIRDS AND AMIMALS 
a Feary bang mmapen ogy “wr in Amer- 

ica. prices. Save money. Getour Cata- 
log sa Tele is FREE. Write for one today. N. W. 
Secheol of Taxidermy. Elwood B 
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WILL BUY YOUR F FIELD GLASSES or 

binoculars for cash—this is the time 
to sell them. Will pay you the full 
price you paid within past three years 
for any purchased of the F. W. King 
Optical Company of Cleveland, and a fair 
price for any others in good condition. 
Lemaire field glasses wanted especially. 
F. W. King, 12 Maiden Lane, New York 





City. 10-2t 
PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Books, “How to 
Obtain a Patent,’ and “What to In- 


vent,” sent free. Send rough sketch for 
free report) regarding patentability. 
Manufacturers constantly writing us for 
patents. Patents advertised for sale 
free. Established 20 years. Address 
Chandlee & Chandlee, Patent Attorneys, 
453 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 10-8t 


FOR SALE—THREE PERFECTION 

PNEUMATIC Sleeping Bags 25 x 75 
inches in four thicknesses wool 
blankets. Cost $34.50 each Will 
sell for $20; two never used; one used 
but a few times. H. L, Caillet, Welling- 
ton, Colo. 10-1t 


FORD JOKE BOOK, big song book and 

Fiji Island: newspaper, 10c each, or the 
three for 25c. Cachoo joke sneeze pow- 
der, dozen bottles, $1; vest pocket bank 
check protector, 50c; full line theatrical 
hair goods. Send 5dc for catalog. Ad- 
dress Percy S. Ewing, Decatur, Ill, 3-tf 











FIELD GLASSES 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
MONOCULARS 


TELESCOPES 
Telescope Gun Sights 
Send two red stamps for de- 

scriptive circular and de- 
tailsof free trial ote: Will 
exchange for useful 
cles, Give complete details 
of what you have, and what 
you want in exchange. 
LaRoy H. Zehrbach 
Dept. O-L-8 Leipsic, Ohio 


WANTED—PAIR FINE Prism Binocu- 

lars with case in good condition. Also 
sixteen hammerless Winchester. Maple- 
wood Kennels, Carthage, Mo. 10-1t 


CAMERA—5x7 Premo with film pack 

adapter and metal tripod. For sale 
cheap. Eugene Parsons, 1155 West Se 
fax Ave., Denver, Colo. 7-tf 























In Figure 2 I have shown the correct | 


hind quarters and carriage of the set- 
ter’s tail. 
slightly below 
almost in a 


the line of the back, 
line with the back, 


The tail should be set on | 


| ECZEMA, PSORIASIS, 


be carried straight from the body; a | 
curve in any direction is objectionable; | 


Figure 3 shows the set-on of the tail too 
low, with an upward curve, and arched 
hind quarters, quite wrong for a setter. 
I have featured the correct and incorrect 
tail, because it*is most commonly over- 
looked, .My readers will probably know 
without my mentioning it. 
do not and cannot embody all the fun- 
damental points I would like to show, 
but these drawings will stimulate an in- 
terest among those who enjoy the study 
of dogs. The modern weedy setter 
getting altogether too weedy, The con- 
formation of the skull] need not be coarse 
and heavy, but could show a little more 


My outlines | 


| in guide work. 
is | 


brain room, While making a report of | 
the first English Setter Club Field Trials | 
in 1892, held on Sir William Waldron’s 
estate, in Devon, I discussed this point | 


with Mr. Brailsford, the great English | 


trainer, and he told me even then that 
he didn’t care how weedy they looked if 
they developed speed. WCE. 





New Ideas on Training. 


To get positive results 
dogs, experience is helpful, but no 
amount of experience will make up for 


| Ohio. 


| THOUSAND BEST 


in training | 


the lack of a strange gift which some | 
people possess, which gives them control | 
over the canine race; patient work with | 


a willing dog will 


always accomplish | 


something by way of training, but the | 


man with the rare gift for instilling 
knowledge of his wishes into the canine 


mind and developing mental control can | 


do more in an hour than the average 
trainer can do in a week. It is just 


like the circus man who takes a horse 





and in a few days, as a matter of rou- 
tine, he has the horse doing feats that 
the average horsebreaker could never 
teach him. I have watched the circus 
man while educating his horse, and the 
horse handler, and have been amazed at 
the control the professional circus train- 
er has over a horse. It is just the same 
with dogs. I have seen X. Y. Z. teach 
a strange dog to take off his hat and 
put it on at command in an hour. (I 
am not now speaking of those people 
that undoubtedly exercise a hypnotic in- 
fluence over animals; I will take up 
that subject in a special article.) But 
there are many useful ideas that can 
be put into operation by almost any- 
one, that brings a dog under control and 
corrects his faults, and makes owning 
him an intense pleasure instead of very 
often a constant irritation. 

One of the most common cases brought 
to me is the case of the owner who has 
either two'or more dogs which quarrel 
with each other and keep him in misery 
on that account, or perhaps his dog is 
quarrelsome with other dogs. The best 
way to handle these cases is to get a 
regular swivel couple, and couple the 
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is 


cancer, goitre, 

tetter, old sores,,catarrh, dandruff, 
sore eyes, rhematism, neuralgia, stiff 
joints, piles; cured or no charge. Write 
for particulars and free sample. Eczema 
Remedy Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 12-12t 


USE THE “LUCKY ANGLE” Automatic 

Direct Pull Spreader (patented) for 
Tidal Water Fishing and Trolling. Price 
25c prepaid. Address Harry Schilling 
(inventor), 1722 Harman St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 8-3t 


WANTED—BY MAN AND WIFE—Posi- 

tion on ranch as helper or assistant 
References asked and 
given. McClenahan, Hitchcock, 
Okla. 9-2t 


WEEDS WANTED—Flowers, seeds, ber- 

ries, leaves, barks, roots; 2c to $2.50 
pound. National Drug Co., Dept. BB, Ya- 
kima, Wash. 9-3t 


FOR SALE—Golden Seal plants for sale. 

Two-year-old, $9—1,000; cuttings, $8— 
1,000. Melvin Mullett, Millersburg, 
10-1t 
SELL CAMERA CHEAP—Wanted, .22 


Colt revolver. Write John Buchanan, 
Amsterdam, Ohio. 10-1t 


INDIAN BASKETS; 
Gilham, Highland Springs, 
13- 12t 
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price free. 
Calif, 











IF YOUR DOG IS SICK 
Remember 


ENT'S CONDITION PILLS 


A marvelous tonic for sick, unthrifty 
dogs. By mail or at druggists, 50c. 
BOOK ON DISEASES FOR STAMP 


Newburgh, N.Y.—-THE DENT CO.-—Toroato, Can. 
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MAINE ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flatfooted feeling so as to make your 
Hunting Rubbers and Moccasins fee! the same as your every- 
day shoes. Every hunter should wear them on long tramps 
Very best leather with all-wool felt back. Between felt and 
leather is an adjustable steelarch. PRICE, 76c postpaid. 


Send for circular. L.L. BEAN, Mir., Freeport, Me. 


THE HANDY SCRAP BOOK 


How many times have you looked back over adozen 
copies of this very magazine in an attempt to locate 
that little article you remembered reading on how 
to waterproof your boots, repair your canoe, tie flies, 
suggestions about the right kind of tackle and 
equipment for certain kinds of fishing, or perhaps some special 
trip you had hoped to take may have been mapped out? Nine times 
out of ten you haven't been able to strike it. Avoid all that waste 
of time and annoyance by pasting these interesting and helpful 
items in our ROD AND GUN SCRAP BOOK. An ornament on any 
library table—made with beautiful seal grain covers designed in 
gold, loose leaf so additional pages can be added at any time. 

Price, $2.50 each—with your name in gold, 50c extra. 


A.C. ANDERSON CO. 
Dept.E 455KentAve., Brooklyn,N. Y. 


Expert Gunsmith and 
Fishing Rod Repairer 


I cater to first-class 
trade only. 


LEE KNAPP, 1028 18th St., Denver, Colo. 




















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


and how to feed. 


Mailed Free to 
any address by | H. CLAY GLOVER, V.S. 
the Author. 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 
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Send your skins to us and 
tell us what you want 
them worked into—a fur 
coat, gloves, mittens, fur 
set, cap, robe or rug—and we 
will save you 50%. 






This set 
made 


— We've been tanning and doing latest and best methods. 
sent us. fur work for every state Skins and Hides tanned 


in the Union and Canada for 
over 30 years—our work is right 


and you can depend upon it. bes 


Prices védsoniiite, 








Write for our book of Style Suggestions and 
instructions for preparing hides for tanning. 

It's free. THE NORTHWESTERN 
JOHN FIGVED ROBE AND TANNING CO. TAXIDERMY CO. 
2942 Forest Home Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


415 2nd St., N. E. 











If you want 


TROPHIES 
CORRECTLY 
MOUNTED 


send them to 


us. We are’ expert 
taxidermists and use the 


and made into Rugs and 
Ro 











DUCK SHOOTING 


We are Headquarters for Sportsman’s Supplies. 


Shotguns 


Double Barrel. Automatic. 

Fulton, 12 gauge........ $22.85 Remington, 12 gauge... .$41.75 
Smith, 12 gauge......... $32.50 Winchester, 12 gauge... .$42.50 
Repeating. 

Wincheater,-97 model 12-16 gauge. ...... 06s ccpsrescvceds $31.00 
Winchester, 1912 model, 12-16-20 gauge..................6. $36.00 
PER A IR Sar is iny oo bss wtihie vo wR ca aby cs dayael $32.70 
es Fe. See er ne oes ear pe $24.00 

‘ P A 
Duxbak Waterproof Clothing 
For Men. For Women 
Hunting Coats ........... $6.50 Hunting Coats .......... $6.50 
enting Fite... ccs 63.75  Bloemiere cadious . sos cc od $3.00 
ee Pats Ss Sok ee $4.50 Divided Skirts ........... $6.00 
RON Weak vic ois biawatcderena RAO. UND Sons's 056k ba he Re $1.00 
ONRED PAE- GORE 6:0 56:06 o0' Seve val ves wthn cdeaeebsckssitieee $6.00 
COIR CTIOTD, COO. oii ck 35 cbs eb C6 TRE Re REE Ahk Es Oe $1.00 
We ee es. ks os oe cbeies pu chink sw eube coos Cee $6.00 


U. S. Army Shoes 


Munson Last, sizes 6 to 11, B, C, D, E, widths, tan and black 


$7.00 pair - 
THE TRITCH HARDWARE CO. 








KING’S RIFLEITE 
AKOPOS 


Already used and endorsed by E. C. 
Crossman, Capt. Townsend Whelen, 
Capt. McDougall, Capt. Leigh, Lieut. 
Lee, Dr. McDonald; Navy, Col. Hart 
McHarg, Jno. Hessian, Lieut. Col. 
Paul Wolf, and over 30 commissioned 
officers of the Regular Army and 
National Guard, who saw and used 
the glasses at Camp Perry. We can 
actually guarantee the RIFLEITE 
will improve your vision and shooting whether 
with rifle, revolver or shotgun. No frame 


genuine unless stamped KING. Write at once 
for new circular. Orders filled in rotation. 


THE F. W. KING OPTICAL CO. 
Department B CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















E. A.. LOCKWOOD, Taxidermist 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


GAME HEAD SPECIALIST 


The most artistically posed, cor- 
rectly modeled game heads expert 
skill and long ee can pro- 
duce. Grace, alertness, and ex- 


pression, make even a two-point deer or 
small elk more admired than many larger 
trophies. 


pt tny wae customers advised as to suit- 
able hunting country, and reliable guides. 








You are assured the best of service by 
mentioning OUTDOOR LIFE when writ- 
ing advertisers. 











WEBSTER & STEVENS 


— COMMERCIAL — 


PHOTOGRAPERS 


Develop your negative. 

Make your prints. 

Make — or new work. 

Enlarge from your own negatives. 
Do anything photographic that you 


want done. 
485 Arcade Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 











1022 Seventeenth St. Denver, Colo. 
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two dogs together, or if it is just one 
dog that quarrels with strange dogs, 
couple him continually with other dogs. 
Snap a chain on the ring of the couple 
at’ first, and leave them together for a 
while, then let them be coupled together 
by themselves for a whole day at a time. 
When they are first coupled if there is 
the slightest indication of aggressive- 
ness between them, apply punishment 
with a/ whip or loaded piece of hose; 
one or two blows with something that 
has the effect of shock on the dog’s sys- 
tem will often last a dog his lifetime, 
whereas continual little stings with a 
whip, especially on long-haired dogs, 
only irritate and help the owner lose 
control instead of gaining it. (I do not 
mean to unmercifully beat the spirit 
out of a dog—a dog can be well pun- 
ished without overdoing it.) 

Study your dog carefully and find out 
the best form of punishment when cor- 
recting him. Some dogs require a light 
punishment; those that are sensitive, and 
the stubborn ones, something heavier. 
Quite often one proper punishment by 
the right person, at the right time, at 
the right age, and undér the right cir- 
cumstances, will last a dog all his life, 
and he will conduct himself so that he 
never needs punishment. again... In train- 
ing dogs to be friendly towards one an- 
other by the coupling method, an origi- 
nal method of mine for this special pur- 
pose, be very careful ‘the collars are too 
tight to be slipped off, because if this 
once occurs this method loses its effect. 
Couple the two dogs together preferably 
after a fast of a day; let them run for 
half a day, then feed together on the 
couple. Be careful most especially to 
prevent them from getting hung up in 
wire fences, and if they do to release 
them as soon as possible. Some dogs 
will tie themselves in double knots the 
first time they are coupled; some will 
sulk, but they all get over it and the 
training is splendid. You will be sur- 
prised at the control it gives you over 
a dog. Always be sure your couple 

a swivel couple so that no amount of 
twisting can twist the chain, and don’t 
try its use on pit bulls unless you are 
an expert handler. In future articles 
we will take up various practical sug- 
gestions on training dogs of yy a 





THE IRISH WATER SPANIEL. 


Editor Kennel Department:—Is an 
Trish water spaniel a good all-around 
dog? How does he work on land birds 
such as quails, chickens, etc.? Would 
you advise getting a dog for hunting 


from Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif., as 
per ad in your magazine? With proper 
training could a pup born in March, 


1917, be trained to do good work on 
ducks this season?—F. M. Alley, Roger- 
son, Idaho. 


Answer.—The Irish water spaniel] is 
probably the best all-around dog for al- 
around average shooting there is. He 
will find land birds and retrieve, but not 
point. We have seen one or two that 
would even stand birds. All the adver- 
tisers of dogs in Outdoor Life are repu- 
table dog breeders. The advertiser you 
refer to, Percy K. Swan, of Chico, Calif., 
we have every reason to believe, is per- 
fectly reliable, in every way. With 
proper training a pup born March, 1917, 
could be trained to do good work on 
duck this season.—W. C. C. 


AN AIREDALE’S AFFLICTION. 


Editor Kennel Department:—I have an 
Airedale bitch which has some kind of 
a skin disease. She is broken out on 
the belly, back and. under. her forelegs 
close to the body; scratches a lot. and 
drags her belly on the grass. She has 
either scratched it out or the hair has 
come out where the breaking out is on 
the different parts of her body. I would 
very much appreciate it if you would 
suggest some remedy for this trouble.— 
Wm. H. Thornhill, Parker City, Ind. 


Answer.—yYour dog has dermatitis (in- 
flammation of true skin), probably 
caused by eczema, but your description 
is too vague for certainty of .opinton. 
‘Brush the dog vigorously twice a day. 
‘Place on unskimmed milk diet for two 
‘weeks, one quart per day, nothing else. 
‘Apply externally to irritated. skin: Pine 
tar, 8 oz.; kerosene, 1 0z.; Balsam of 
‘Peru, 1 02; ~ over gentle heat and 
rub: in.—W. ‘ee 





True to Life 





EXPRESSION IN TAXIDERMY 


Is the result of years of experience. Our 
natural, life-like mountings remind you of the 
way thespecimen looked when wou raised your 
gun to shoot. Try our QUALi:Y work /jirst. 
We also have for sale an exceptionally attractive 


BUFFALO HEAD 


Leopard, Coyote, Bobcat, Mountain Lion, African Lion, 
Grizzly Bear ae Black Bear Rugs that are simply wonder- 

Sui in their beanty—Buffalo Robes and Buffalo, Elk, Deer, 

Sheep, Antelope, and Mounta'n Goat heads that represent 
our very best art and which will add the final artistic 
touch to den, hall, office or dining room. Write for our 
new illustrated catalog. Field Guide and Records of North 
American Big Game—al! free. 


JONAS BROS., Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway DENVER, COLO. 
Branch: Livingston, Montana 
Write Us If You Want the Best 

















Bargains. 


cycle 
glory SAVE 50% 


ON YOUR MOTORCYLE 


(<3 All makes—Indian, Reading, Standard, 
Thor, Yale, Excelsior—singles, twins, 
prices from $25.00 up. Our machines 

are rebuilt throughout by expert 


mec! ics. Every part made 
perfect. Thoroughly tested. 
Absolutely guaranteed. A 
postal will bring you our Free 
Bulletin and price list of 
used machines. Special 
Bargain inducements for 
right now. 
WESTERN SUPPLIES Co. 
169 Hayutin Bidg., 
DENVER, COLO. 














A cap that affords 
real protection and 
service under the hard- 


est conditions. Made of Olive 
Green Khaki or Red Flannel, 
has rubberized lining, which 
makes it absolutely waterproof. 
Cap has Fur or Flannel inside 
band to be pulled down over 
| ears in cold weather. Outside rim also 


| can be turned down, preventing water or 


| is the best 


| out 


| Mention size 
| wanted and 


snow running down back of neck This 
and most practical cap ever 
made for autoist and all who are much 
doors. See them at your dealer’s. If 
he will not supply you we will send pre- 
paid on receipt of Express or P. O. Mon- 
ey Order for $1.50. Write for booklet of 
other styles, including Auto Caps. 

Do not send 


personal 
check. 


your dealer's 
name. 





PRICE 
$1.50 
JONES HAT COMPANY ‘Missouri 








trigger, break- joint, magazine. Prevests 
rust, leading, pitting. 


3-in-One Oil 
gives long lifetoguns. ‘Ggdd sportsmen 
useit. Youtryit! Allstéresin 15c, 25c, 
50c bottles, and self-sealing Handy 
Oil Cans, 25e. Avoid substitutes. 


FREE-Sample and Use Dictionary. 
3-in-One Oil Co., 42EEH B’ way, N.Y. 











HIKERS— 


HUNTERS— 
MOTORISTS— New, 


E are ‘‘been there’’ 
this rugged western country. 


not— 


for any information. 
Licenses issued, 


big, free Catalog. 


re 


Colorado Springs, 








Colorado ” 
mms 


* 


Will You Let a 
CAMPERS— = Fellow Sportsman 
Send You His Big, 
Fall Cata- 
FISHERMEN— fog? FREE/ 


Sportsmen, 
hunted, fished, camped and hiked thruout 


what a want— what will make good—what will 

r we’ve tested and tried out these self 
same things ourselves. Friends say that this is the most in- 
teresting and completely stocked Sporting Goods Store in the 
west. It’s at your service! And you'll get your orders from 
us a whole lot quicker than from the east. Feel free to ask us 
Non-resident Hunting and Fishing 


Your Name and Address on the 


Coupon or a Postal brings you our 
Send today! 


THE COLORADO SPORTING 
GOODS COMPANY 


18 East Pikes Peak Ave. Pa 


. 


Pl ae” : ‘ 3" 
© a’ 
3 yt 


We’ve 


We know 
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Cutter Moccasin or 
frrand-each “* Pac” Boots 


pair individually 

and to measure—irom such leather stock asis not 
known in modern “quantity production.” Each 
hide is selected personally, and only the choicest 
parts used for Cutter Bocts. 


The Moccasin Boot is the style old-timers 
prefer—and as made by the skilled Cutter 
craftsmen, is eaciest on the feet, comfort- 
able and light, yet civing season after sea- 
son of repairlecs wear. Waterproof as 
any leather boot can be. Fit guaranteed 
from self-measurement. 


Write for descriptive literature of Cutter Sporting 
and Moccasin Boots and get your local sporting 
goods dealer interested. 


A.A. Cutter Co., Box 353 Eau Claire, Wis. 








Trappers will make big 
money this year. Fursare in 
demand at high prices— 
Coon, Mink,Opossum, Skunk, 
{uskrat and other kinds 
are plentiful. Man 
animals are g 
y . U. S._ ap- 
ZY proved recipesfree. # 


ff Help Book Free 
Y Tells how to trap; traps 
@Y and baits touse; how to pre- 
pare skins so as Ly te highest 
prices, and describes latest trap- 
ping Seviess, including the new SMOKE TOR- 
EDO. Shows pictures of all animals in colors, and 
supply catalog. ALL FREE—WRITE TODAY, 


F.C. Taylor FurCo., 725 Fur Exchange Bldg... St. Louts, Me, 











wT RAP: 


The largest fur house in 
the world needs your furs. 
We pay cash. Write for 
our new price list on Rac- 
coon, Muskrat, Skunk, Opos- 
‘sum, Fox and other Furs. 
» Trappers send us their furs 
a year after year because they 
get more money ana a square 
deal. Our new book will tell 
‘ou how to trap— shows the dif- 
erent furs in beautiful, natural 
colors = gives che game law: 
es on steel raps, smokers, etc. Send 
ir it today—FREE. 
FUNSTEN BROS. & CO. 
107 Funsten Building St. Louis, Mo, 

















BOOKS» 
SPORTSMAN 


The Border Legion, by Zane Grey; 366 
pages; illustrated; $1.35 net; Harper 
& Bros., New York, 


Once more the West yields its ro- 
mance, its varied, tumultuous life in the 
open, to the spirited interpretation of 
Mr. Zane Grey. Stories ever new seem 
to await his choosing and weave them- 
selves into novels big with adventure 
and splendidly human thruout. Such is 
“The Border Legion,” his latest volume, 
just published by the Harpers, and the 
reader who seeks the thrill and tingle of 
daring, rough-handed adventure—the 
fierce clash of human wills and the ar- 
dent cleaving of human hearts—will 
find it here. The very start of the story 
catches the breath. Joan Randle, stung 
by the liberty that Jim Cleve has taken 
in kissing her, repulses him. He re- 
solves to plunge into a life of brigand- 
age on the border because of her taunt 
that he lacks nerve even to be bad. Joan 
speedily regrets her hot words and sets 
out on horseback to overtake him, but 
she herself falls into the clutches of a 
notorious freebooter of the pluins named 
Kells, the leading genius of the Border 
Legion which preys upon and terrorizes 
travelers thru the waste country. The 
story plunges from one crisis to another. 
Kell’s band—a desperate, motley crew— 
are not wholly unrelieved in their black- 
ness. They have their redeeming traits, 
awakened—if only for a fleeting mo- 
ment—by Joan, a strangely appealing 
character against so grim a  back- 
ground. And it is thru her that Jim 
Cleve also comes to prove the true man 
in him, and thus justifies Joan’s im- 
petuous pursuit of him and the perilous 
sequel which involved them both. The 
story is, indeed, a strenuous one, but 
it is an exhilarating and splendid tale 
such as we meet with all to seldom. 








Lake and Stream Game Fishing, by 
Dixie Carroll; 250 pages; illustrated; 
$1.75 net; Stewart & Kidd Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


This is a book of fish and fishing, 
modern methods and tackle, written in 
a “pal to pal” style from actual fishing 
experiences, in the vernacular of this 
disciple of the rod and reel, who is ang- 
ling editor of the National Sportsman. 
The basses, muskellunge, pike, pickerel, 
wall-eyed pike and trout are treated in 
a thoro manner as to habits and pecu- 
liarities. The book tells when, how and 
where they feed; baits and lures that 
attract game fish and how to use them; 
simple and expert methods of bait and 
fly casting; the reason for each piece 
of tackle and how to use it; what form- 
ations make the best fishing waters; 
the fighting actions of game fish from 
strike to landing net; seasonable facts 
that affect the fishing conditions, etc. 
It gives information that will be found 
invaluable to the beginner and the ex- 


| perienced angler. 


The Sport of Kings, by Arthur Somers 
Roche; 324 pages; illustrated; $1.40 
net; the Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


In this novel Mr. Roche handles 
with skill three factors of popular in- 
terest. In the first place there is the 
“turf’—the love of the thorobreds, the 
pride of the jockeys and the excitement 
of the race. By the author’s ability for 
description and suggestion the reader 
sees the whole scene—the nervous 
horses, the excited crowds, the thrilling 
finish. Then, there is a love affair 
which has none of the earmarks of con- 
ventionality. And of course there is the 
detective story element of which Mr. 
Roche is a past master, with the lure 
of mystery and the keen edge of sus- 
pense, The story moves swiftly forward 
to a happy culmination. 


Science and Learning in France, an ap- 
preciation by American scholars; 454 
pages; $1.50; illustrated: R. R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co., Chicago. 


The purpose of the authors in this 
volume seems to be ta put before the 
American public the contributions of 
France in all fields of scientific knowl- 
edge, and to show her status in the 
forefront of the world’s progress; and, 
in addition, to furnish to American uni- 
versity students all information bear- 





ABERCROMBIE'S 
trraos CAMP mark 





New Abercrombie 
Bedding Roll 
$12.00 


ECENTLY originated by David 

T. Abercrombie and now being 

made in our own work shop 

with the characteristic Abercrombie 

standard of workmanship. Fashioned 

of best cotton duck, waterproofed 
by our own copper process. 


One end flap designed as a separate detach- 
able wall case, with two large pockets, two 
medium pockets, and four small pockets, to 
contain various articles of clothing, etc. 
Weight 814 lbs. When rolled, fastens with 
two olive drab web straps with handle for 
carrying. 


DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 
10-15-17 Warren Street New York City 





Actual photo of the detachable Wall Case. 








FINE TARGET RIFLES 
AND RIFLE BARRELS 
Made to Order 
Reboring Rifles and Shotguns also 


A Specialty of .22 Caliber Barrels for Indoor 
N. R. A. Match Shooting. 


Gunstocking and Repairing 
A. W. PETERSON, 


Successor to 
SCHOYEN & PETERSON, Gunmakers 


Rear Bidg., 1415 LAWRENCE ST. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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ing on gratduate work in France, The 
men who wrote this book seem to be 
qualified tospeak on their subjects. The 
ultimate and cardinal mission of the 
book will be an act of homage to 
French science, and the message, we 
dae will be received by Americans 
the proper spirit, 

























Daylight at Night With This 


ElectricLantern 


N=: a flash light but a continuous, steady burn- 

Nite. electric lantern that throws a big flood of 

silvery, white light in all directions and for a dis- 
tance of 500 ft.. Uses two No. 6 dry batteries that burn 
by the hour and last for months at one-fifth the cost of 
ordinary flasher batteries. 


ae a Genuine 


Spade Warfare; from the German of 
Heinrich Fitschen; 68 pages; illus- 
trated; 50 cents. Franklin Hudson Pub. 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


This is a guide for garrison and field 
service based on actual experience in 
the European war. It is illustrated 
with thirty-one diagrammatic plates and 
should be a very valuable book for the 
members of all training camps. 









Above books for sale by -Outdoor Life. 
Postage extra. 


COMPLETE 
TH 
ATTERY 


Frank G. Hayward of the 
Horton Company Dies. 


An announcement received from 
the Horton Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn., tells of the death of Mr. 
Frank G. Hayward, one of the 
founders of this company, a di- 
rector and for nearly forty years 





with a 1000 live 


Comes beautifully finished and lasts 
for years. Has high bail handle that fits 
over your arm and handles that fit your 
hand. Stand 7% inches high. Great for 
Sportsmen, Campers, etc. Has 1000 outdoor 
and indoor uses. 


actively identified with the man- 
ufacturing interests of Bristol, 
By his death the Horton com- 


pany loses a valuable assistant 
and a man whose advice was al- 
ways a weighty asset in its busi- 
ness affairs. We extend to the 





Horton Mfg. Co. aswell ag to Mr. Ask Your Dealer or Order 
ayward’s immediate family, our . . 
most profound sympathy. Direct From This Ad 
See the Delta Electric Lantern at your 
dealer. If he cannot supply you send us 


$3.25 and lantern, complete with batteries, 
will be sent you postpaid. Send today! 


DELTA ELECTRIC CoO. 
Address Dept 24 MARION, IND. 


Branch Sales Offices: _ 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Winnipeg, Toronto 


Manufacturers of Portable Night Lights 





NOTES. 


Dr. Wm. T. Hornaday, the great natural- 
ist, has sent us a copy of his latest work, 
a book of 290 pages, entitled, “The 
Statement of the Permanent Wild Life 
Protection Fund,” which speaks volumes 
for the work that Dr. Hornaday and his 
warriors of the Far East are doing in 
the cause of game protection. In his 
foreword to the book Dr. Hornaday says: 
“It is imperative that our national heri- 
tage of forests and wild life should res- 
olutely be safeguarded, and that our na- 
tion’s supply of food should be protected 














. TAXIDERMISTS: 


—on all trophies of the 
chase such as deer heads 
moose heads and elk heads 
for wall mounts: fox, wolf, 
coyote, bear for beautiful 


Rifles — Pistols — Cartridges | 

Sportsmen’s Supplies 

Cheaper or Better | 
Pow. mL ‘amps for Katalog 

CLEMENT CO, | 

ro Mar &‘ Cincinnati, 0. 


and increased. - Our wild life and 






mounted rugs; birds of all 





our forests need not be, and must not be, 


kinds. We tan and dress all 








neglected by those whose bounden duty 
it is to conserve them.” 


kinds of furskins for ladies’ 
furs. Send for catalogue 






W. W. WEAVER. Custom 
Tanner, Reading, Mich, 












FINE FOR THE DEN 


The original oil painting (20x29-in.) 
of this month’s cover, without letter- 
ing of any sort, is for sale. 
It will be sold to the first person 
ordering same and enclosing a $10.00 
remittance. 


Should cover be sold when your order is re- 
ceived, your money will be returned at once. 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


We have received from the Compac 
Tent Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., a catalog 
of their sportsmen’s and boy scout tents; 
it also illustrates their auto tent. They 
will gladly send this catalog to anyone 
on request. 


Geo. A. Horne, formerly superintend- 
dent of the Meriden (Conn.) plant of the 
New England Westinghouse Co., has re- 
signed his position to become chief en- 
gineer and works manager of the Hunt- 
er Arms Co., of Fulton, N. Y. Mr. Horne 
was formerly superintendent of the 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. 





































Minnows, Eels Mink, 

Catch Fish Muskrats ote.-in large 
9 numbers, withthe new 

folding, galvanised, Steel Wire Net. It catches 
the e a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all 
sizes, Write for Price List, and Free Booklet on 
best bait ever ciscovered for attracting all kinds 


of fish. J. F. GREGORY, K-218, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Closing Date—Present Subscription Rate Extended to October 1 


As announced in the preceding pages of this number, 
the final date on which subscriptions (both new and re- 
newal) will be received at the old ($1.50) rate has been 











States, its possessions, and Mexico, will be $2.00 a year; 
in Canada, $2.25 a year; all foreign subscriptions, $2.50 a 
year. Send all orders and remittances to Subscription 


extended to October 1, 1917. This has been done pri- Department, Outdoor Life, Denver, Colorado, using the 

marily to protect our old subscribers, to whom we wishto appended form if desired: 

extend every advantage possible, and to whose unswerving POT TTI 

loyalty in the past we owe for the possibility of publish “"""""” 

ing the best sportsman’s magazine in America. Gentlemen:—Enclosed please find $................4.. for 
While naturally the greater number of subscriptions 

we receive up to the closing date the greater amount, which you may enter my subscription for.......... years, 


financially, we shall lose, yet, as long as our old regular 
readers shall be among those who will obtain the advan- 
‘tage, we feel that we should give it to them in the fullest 
measure possible, Therefore our small loss will be com- 
pensated fully in the satisfaction that our old readers 
have been taken care of. 

Remember that October 1, 1917, is positively the last 
date on which subscriptions at the old price will be re- 
ceived. After that date all subscriptions in the United 
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Newton Rifles, Rifling, and Cartridges 


A Combination Unequalled for Energy and 
Accuracy at Long Game-Shooting Ranges. 


What counts is the blow delivered, out where the game is. 
Muzzle velocity alone is but one of two necessary 
factors. Proper bullet weight is the other. 
This, the Newton ammunition has. 











Newton Seg- 

mental Rifling. 
Easier to clean and 
shoots better than any 
other. 


The Newton Series of Cartridges arranged in 
the order of their relative power are shown 
below. (Engravines Full Size) 


Price of Rifle as shown 


90-grain bullet—3103 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 yds., 
. 1247 ft.!bs. More powerful at this distance than any other 
_ «22 at the muzzle of the rifle. 





Peep sight, extra, $3.00 
30 U.S.GOVT O06 
Newton -Rifles are of the Mauser bolt-action Ni Waere) 
type, refined and improved. They are of 
‘‘stream-line’’ 
American ideas of what a rifle should be in 
smoothness of lines, perfection of balance, and 
quickness of working. 





4 . 172-grain bullet—2700 f.s. velocity. The best cartridge made 
design thruout, coming up to for rifles using U.S. Govt. 06 ammunition. 





P ‘ ‘ : , 140-grain bullet—3000 f, s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 
This type of action is the only one which will yards 1932 ft. Ibs. The cartridge for any game found in 


satisfactorily handle modern high-velocity am- the United States. 
munition. 


As we build it, it is the strongest and safest 
rifle action made. Under no circumstances can 





i fired when it is not fully locked. 172-grain bullet—3000 f. s. muzzle velocity. Energy at 300 
t be y yards, 2287 ft. Ibs. Unnecessarily powerful for deer. Kadiak 
bear ammunition, 





148-page Catalog and Handbook for Riflemen, 
including the most complete Ballistics Tables 
printed, sent for stamp. 





250-grain bullet—2975 f. s., muzzle velocity. Energy at 100 


. : : : yards, 4175 ft. Ibs., at 300 yards, 2,975. Elephant and rhino 
Deliveries of Newton Rifles are now being ammunition strictly, and not intended for game such as 


made. deer, 

Get the rifle with the punch where the game is. 
This means, ‘‘Get a Newton’’ 

NEWTON ARMS CO., 506 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Quality Ammunition 


UCCESS at the traps and in 

the field is so common a thing 
when the (P) Brand is used that 
expert sportsmen everywhere in- 
sist on Peters because it is an aid 
to good results. Stock up with 
Peters Shells and Cartridges 


For Your Fall Hunt 


and you will be renege sure 
that your ammunition is all right. 


At the Eastern Handicap at 
Hartford, Conn., June 20-22 four 
big victories were scored with reg- 
ular factory loaded Peters “steel 
where steel belongs” shells. 


F. A. Johnson, 18 yards, won 
the Preliminary Handicap (96 ex 
100) and Fred Plum, Hartford 
Special (98 ex 100). Lester Ger- 
man won High General Average, 
all targets 634 ex 650 and Fred 
Plum High Amateur Average, All 
Registered Events 541 ex 580, in- 
cluding 200—22 yd. targets and 30 
doubles. 


Good ammunition always is nece«sary for 


good shooting. Therefore use ® Brand. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Branches: 
New York New Orleans 
. San Francisco 
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GREETING—you 
smokers of MURADS, 
wherever you are! 


In the offices, banks, 
mills, factories, of the big 
cities and little towns. 


Or doing the work of the 
world in the big open— 


In frozen Alaska, where 
every ounce counts, where 
substitution and “half- 
good’”’ are dangerous. 


In tropical jungles. 


In navy ward-rooms, on 
far-off army posts, where a 
whiff of the right cigarette 
is a “‘wireless” from Home. 


On ranches, golf links, 
ocean liners, campuses, in 
mining camps, clubs, stu- 
dios, newspaper sanctums, 
hotels, stock exchanges, 
legislatures, or wherever 
the layman or professional 
man gathers. 


Wherever the FLAG flies 
or American genius has 
penetrated. 


Greeting ! 

MURADS are THE 
Turkish cigarette, aren’t 
they? 

They DO stand the test. 


They DO smooth over 
the rough places and make 
the smooth ones more 
delightful. 


You have smoked MUR- 
ADS, and YOU KNOW. 


And you have told the 
man shoulder to shoulder 
with you, about MURADS. 


It is YOU who have made 
MURADSs the greatest sell- 
ing Turkish cigarette in 
the world. 





Makers of the Highest Grade 
Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettesin the World 





